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U.  S.  Must  Watch  Canadian  Newsprint 
Institute,  Trade  Commission  Warns 

Report  to  Senate  Declares  There  Is  No  Evidence  of  Unlawful  Discrimination  by  Domestic  Mills — 
Refers  to  “Tendency  Toward  Monopoly”  on  Pacific  Coast 


(By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

WASHINGTON,  July  3 — Approxi¬ 
mating  a  clean  bill  of  health  for  the 
domestic  manufacturers  of  newsprint 
paper,  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
submitted  its  report  on  the  newsprint  in¬ 
dustry  to  the  United  States  Senate 
Thursday,  July  3.  Its  investigation  dis¬ 
closed  no  evidence  of  unlawful  discrimi¬ 
nations  against  publishers  of  small  daily 
and  weekly  newspapers  by  domestic 
manufacturers  and  distributors  of  news¬ 
print. 

However,  the  Commission  found  evi¬ 
dence  suggesting  a  “tendency  toward 
monopoly”  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  and 
states  that  in  its  opinion  if  the  Newsprint 
Institute  of  Canada  were  operating  in  the 
United  States  it  would  be  in  violation  of 
the  anti-trust  laws. 

Future  activities  of  the  Newsprint  In¬ 
stitute  of  Canada,  in  relation  to  the  sale 
of  newsprint  paper  and  the  fixing  of 
market  prices  in  the  United  States  should 
be  watched  closely,  the  Commission  ad¬ 
vises.  The  Canadian  combination,  the 
Commission  tells  the  Senate,  should  be 
watched  “with  a  view  to  remedial  action 
if  any  agency  is  found  to  exist,  or  is 
created  within  the  United  States  for  the 
enforcement  of  such  activities  as  may  be 
contrary  to  the  anti-trust  laws  of  the 
United  States.”  The  Commission  finds, 
however,  that  no  such  agency  is  known 
to  exist  at  present. 

After  an  investigation  of  more  than  a 
year  in  response  to  a  resolution  passed 
by  the  Senate,  the  Commission  expresses 
the  belief  that  no  company  selling  news¬ 
print  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  United 
States  has  a  sufficient  proportion  of  the 
business  to  constitute  a  monopoly. 

It  refers,  however,  to  “the  possible 
monopoly  or  tendency  toward  monopoly” 
of  the  Crown  Zellerbach  Corporation  in 
the  Pacific  Coast  states.  It  states  that 
that  corporation’s  acquisition  of  the 
capital  stock  of  the  Crown  Williamette 
Paper  Company  while  in  control  of  the 
Washington  Pulp  &  Paper  Company,  are 
subject  matters  of  a  case  now  being 
further  investigated  by  the  Commission.” 
As  the  investigation  of  this  case  is  con¬ 
tinuing,  evidence  is  being  withheld. 

The  Commission  found  that  the  Inter¬ 
national  Paper  Company  was  the  only 
manufacturer  of  newsprint  which  had 
aided  publishers  to  any  extent  in  financ¬ 
ing  pew'spaper  publications.  The  Com¬ 
mission  states  that  the  evidence  tends  to 
show  that  financial  assistance  was  given 
in  consideration  of  securing  long-term 
contracts  to  supply  the  publishers  so 
financed^  with  newsprint  paper  by  the 
International  Paper  Company.  The  re¬ 
port  states  also,  that  International  has 
disposed  of  its  stock  and  securities  in 
•Host  of  the  publishing  companies  in 
which  it  invested.  It  still  has  holdings 
in  a_  liquidating  company  formed  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  reorganization  of  the 
Chicofio  Journal  and  in  the  so-called 
Hall  and  La  Varre”  group  in  the  .South. 
The  Commission  found  that  while  the 
International  Paper  Company  sold  only 
*bnut  20  per  cent  of  the  newsprint  con- 
*timed  in  the  United  States,  othi-r  do- 
niestic  rnanufacturers  generally  follf)wed 
Int«rnational  in  making  prices. 

The  Commission  notes  that  contracts 
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were  entered  into  Feb.  26,  1929,  between  to  become  the  prevailing  standard,  but 
(1)  the  International  Paper  Company  the  negotiations  with  the  Canadian  con- 
and  the  Newspaper  and  Magazine  Corpo-  cerns  and  the  Prime  Ministers  resulted 
ration,  the  purchasing  organization  for  in  an  agreement  whereby  the  contract 
the  Hearst  newspapers,  and  between  (2)  price  was  increased  about  $5  a  ton. 

HIGHLIGHTS  OF  TRADE  COMMISSION’S 
REPORT  ON  NEWSPRINT  INDUSTRY 

/"OUTSTANDING  notations  in  the  report  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
to  the  United  States  Senate  on  the  newsprint  industry  include: 

Future  activities  of  the  Newsprint  Institute  of  Canada  should  be  watched 
closely  with  a  view  to  remedial  action  if  any  agency  is  found  to  exist,  or  is 
created  within  the  United  States  for  enforcement  of  such  activities  as  may 
be  contrary  to  the  federal  anti-trust  laws. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

No  company  selling  newsprint  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  United  States  has 
a  sufficient  proportion  of  the  business  to  constitute  a  monopoly. 

*  * 

There  is  evidence  of  “the  possible  monopoly  or  tendency  toward  monopoly” 
of  the  Crown  Zellerbach  Corporation  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  An  investigation 
is  under  way. 


the  Hearst  organization  and  each  of  the 
two  Canadian  companies,  namely,  the 
Anglo-Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills, 
Ltd.,  and  the  Brompton  Pulp  and  Paper 
Company,  Ltd.  These  contracts  resulted 
from  agreements  and  understandings 
reached  at  various  conferences  between 
Hearst  representatives,  the  International 
Paper  Company,  Prime  Minister  L.  A. 
Taschereau  of  Quebec,  and  Prime 
Minister  G.  Howard  Ferguson  of  On¬ 
tario,  the  Prime  Ministers  acting  on  be¬ 
half  of  the  newsprint  manufacturers  of 
their  respective  provinces. 

The  Commission  found  that  fixing  and 
establishing  the  contract  price  of  news¬ 
print  were  “the  purpose  and  effect”  of 
these  agreements,  and  observes :  “The 
International  Paix-r  Company  was  in¬ 
duced  to  agree  to  an  increase  in  price  of 
newsprint  to  the  Hearst  paiiers  by 
threats  of  disciplinary  action  on  the  part 
of  the  Prime  \Iinisters.’ 

In  the  official  summary  of  the  volumi¬ 
nous  report,  there  is  the  following  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  more  recent  newsprint 
price  making  activities : 

“The  price  of  new.sprint  paper  which 
had  been  increasing  since  191 X  reached 
its  peak  in  January,  1921,  when  the 
f.  o.  b.  mill  contract  price  was  $1.10  a 
ton.  Production  had  been  stimulated  and 
prices  now  declined  because  of  overpro¬ 
duction.  The  Mill  price  in  January, 
1922,  was  a  ton,  but  by  June,  1924. 

had  gone  tin  to  $7.^.  Since  then  there 
have  been  six  reductions  with  the  figure 
$62  a  ton  (with  allowances  for  freight 
charges  in  excess  of  certain  rates)  pre¬ 
vailing  in  1929. 

“The  October,  1928,  contract  of  In¬ 
ternational  Paper  and  the  Hearst  organi¬ 
zation  provided  for  f.  o.  b.  mill  prices 
with  full  freight  allowed  the  purchaser 
to  destination.  This  contract  would  have 
established  prices  from  $7  to  $10  a  ton 
lower  than  those  previously  announced. 

“Since  the  International’s  policy  is  to 
offer  the  same  price  to  all  car-load  buv- 
ers,  the  low  prices  to  Hearst  threatened 


“A  new  contract  executed  Feb.  26, 
1929,  between  International  Paper  Com¬ 
pany  and  Hearst  embodied  revised  prices 
ranging  from  $61.50  f.  o.  b.  mill,  freight 
allowed  (to  Boston  and  New  York  State 
points),  to  $67.70  f .  o.  b.  mill,  freight 
allowed  (to  San  Antonio,  Tex.). 

“Hearst  renewed  contracts  with  two 
large  Canadian  corporations  carrying  the 
same  prices  fixed  in  the  International 
contract. 

“The  International  company  worked 
out  a  system  of  zoning  and  made  a  price 
applicable  to  publishers  in  each  zone 
which  refiected  the  prices  stated  in  the 
Hearst  contract.  These  contracts  were 
for  a  period  of  five  years.  Other  com¬ 
panies  met  the  price  reduction  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  company  which  prevails  to¬ 
day  although  a  determined  ‘effort  was 
made  by  the  Canadian  officials  to  have 
the  price  raised  for  1930.  A  decision 
was  reacluxl  to  the  effect  that  the  price 
would  not  be  changed  before  July  1, 
19.10. 

“The  margin  of  profit  is  not  unreason¬ 
able,  the  Commission  observes,  compar¬ 
ing  the  price  paid  by  the  publisher  pur¬ 
chasing  on  contract  in  carload  lots  with 
the  prices  charged  by  jobbers  for  paper 
in  rolls  and  sheets. 

“It  was  following  the  International- 
Hcarst  contract  that  leading  Canadian 
manufacturers,  at  the  instance  of  the  two 
nrovincial  Prime  Ministers,  organized  the 
Newsprint  Institute  of  ("anada,  which 
controls  about  70  per  cent  of  the  Domin¬ 
ion’s  paper  procluction.  Its  purposes 
were  to  restrict  production  to  the  quan¬ 
tity  sold,  to  allocate  orders  to  the  con¬ 
stituent  mills  on  the  basis  of  their  daily 
rate  capacity,  and  to  fix  prices.  Lmsuc- 
cessfiil  efforts  were  made  to  induce 
Canadian  International  Paper  Company, 
a  subsidiary  of  International  Paper  Com- 
panv,  to  join  the  institute. 

“During  its  newsprint  investigation  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  sent  letters  to 
27  newsprint  manufacturers  in  Canada 
requesting  information  similar  to  that 


asked  of  domestic  manufacturers.  Only 
five  of  these  companies  submitted  any 
portion  of  the  data  requested  so  that 
statistics  in  the  Commission's  report  are 
not  complete  as  to  operations  of  Canadian 
manufacturers  in  the  United  States. 

“Data  involving  purchases  and  sales  of 
newsprint  paper  including  quantity 
handled,  purchase  price  and  selling  price 
annually  for  the  years  1924-1929  were 
obtained  from  jobbers  of  this  kind  of 
paper.  This  enabled  the  Commission  to 
determine  the  margin  between  the  price 
charged  by  the  manufacturer  and  the 
jobber,  from  whom  most  small  news¬ 
papers  buy  their  newsprint. 

“Fifty-two  owners  of  chains  of  news¬ 
papers  told  the  Commission  of  their  ex¬ 
perience  in  purchasing  paj^r.  These 
chains  about  publish  2^  daily  and  101 
weekly  newspapers  consuming  about  1,- 
490,0(j0  tons  of  newsprint  each  year. 
The  25  daily  Scripps- Howard  News¬ 
papers  lead  the  chain  group  in  number 
of  papers  owned  while  Messrs.  William 
Randolph  Hearst  and  Ira  C.  Copley  fol¬ 
low  with  twenty-three  papers  each.  The 
Hearst  presses  consume  alxiut'  .540,(XK1 
tons  of  paper  annually.” 

The  Commission’s  report  reveals  that 
42  paper  mills  in  the  United  States  pro¬ 
duce  newsprint  paper  while  there  are  38 
such  mills  in  Canada.  In  1929  the  United 
States  produced  1,392,276  tons  and  Can¬ 
ada  2,728,827  tons. 

“It  is  significant  to  note,”  the  Com¬ 
mission  states,  “that  the  consumption  by 
publishers  in  the  United  States  in  1929 
was  approximately  3,794,000  tons,  of 
which  .36.2  per  cent  was  produced  by 
domestic  manufacturers,  57.8  per  cent 
was  imported  from  Canada,  3.5  per  cent 
from  Newfoundland  and  2.5  per  cent 
from  other  countries,  principally  from 
Sweden  and  Finland. 

“It  is  also  important  to  note  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  paper  in  Canada  has  increased 
materially  in  recent  years,  while  the  pro¬ 
duction  in  the  United  States  has  re¬ 
mained  alKDUt  the  same  for  several  years. 
In  1919  the  total  output  of  new.sprint 
paper  in  the  two  countries  was  2,178.(X)0 
tons.  Of  this  amount,  Canada  produced 
803,000  tons  or  37  per  cent,  while  the 
United  States  produced  1,375,0(X)  tons  or 
63  per  cent. 

“In  1929  the  total  production  was 
4,121,103  tons,  of  which  (Tanada  produced 
2,728,827  tons  or  66  per  cent  of  the  total 
while  the  L'nited  States  produced  only 
1,392,276  tons  or  34  per  cent.” 

The  report  discloses  that  of  34  com¬ 
panies  in  the  United  .States  producing 
newsprint,  the  Great  Northern  Paper 
Company,  the  Crown  Zellerbach  Corpo¬ 
ration  and  the  Intcrnatif)nal  Paper  Com¬ 
pany  produce  50  per  cent  of  the  total 
output,  their  respective  percentages  of 
the  total  production  being  22.  15.  and  11.7 
per  cent. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  Crown  Zeller¬ 
bach  Corporation  produces  about  2.6  per 
cent  of  the  new.sprint  production  in  Can¬ 
ada,  and  the  International  Paper  Corn- 
pan  v  about  13.9  per  cent. 

No  evidence  indicating  any  agreements 
or  understandings  between  these  com¬ 
panies  with  respect  to  prices  was  found 
by  the  Commission. 

Paper  costs  of  the  larger  publications 
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are  higher  in  proportion  to  their  total 
publishing  costs  than  are  those  of  the 
smaller  papers,  the  report  reveals.  The 
percentage  of  newsprint  costs  in  relation 
to  entire  costs  shows  a  relatively  uni¬ 
form  decrease  as  circulation  decreases. 
This,  the  report  indicated,  probably  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  costs  other  than 
newsprint  costs  do  not  decrease  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  newprint  cost  decreases. 

In  the  group  with  circulation  of  400,- 
(KX)  or  more,  seven  papers  reporting  in¬ 
dicated  that  newsprint  costs  averaged  37 
per  cent  of  total  publishing  costs.  In 
the  group  with  circulations  ranging  from 
200,000  to  400,000  the  average  cost  of 
newsprint  was  34  per  cent  of  the  total 
publishing  costs.  In  other  groups  the 
average  percentages  were :  circulation 
I-SO.OIK)  to  200,000,  32  per  cent;  100.000 
to  150,000,  28  per  cent;  50.000  to  100,- 
000,  29  per  cent ;  25,000  to  50,000  21  per 
cent;  10,000  to  25,0(X),  17  per  cent;  and 
less  than  10,000  circulation,  14  per  cent. 
In  the  weekly  newspaper  group  the  news¬ 
print  cost  averaged  15  per  cent  of  the 
total  publishing  cost. 

The  Commission  recommends  “that 
publishers  of  small  daily  and  weekly 
newspapers,  wherever  possible,  set  up 
machinery  for  purchasing  their  require¬ 
ments  of  newsprint  on  a  cooperative  basis 
in  order  to  get  the  benefit  of  the  manu¬ 
facturers’  contract  prices  for  paper  in 
shipments  of  carload  lots.’ 

It  also  suggests  “that  the  United  States 
Government  through  the  appropriate  de¬ 
partments,  continue  its  experiments  with 
the  manufacture  of  paper  from  farm 
waste  products”  and  “that  the  govern¬ 
ment-owned  timber  lands  and  water 
power  sites  in  Alaska  be  made  available 
to  domestic-owned  companies  on  liberal 
terms  for  development  of  the  paper  in¬ 
dustry  in  Alaska,  having  in  mind,  of 
course,  the  conserving  and  perpetuating 
of  these  natural  resources.” 

“It  may  be  noted,”  the  Commission 
adds,  “that  if  Alaskan  newsprint  can  be 
delivered  to  New  Orleans  through  the 
Panama  canal  at  $58  a  ton,  it  can  be 
sold  in  Cincinnati  and  even  in  Chicago 
at  $64.60  a  ton.  The  current  delivery 
price  in  these  two  cities  is  $62.00.  The 
increase  proposed  by  the  governments  of 
the  Provinces  of  Qubeec  and  Ontario 
would  establish  a  price  of  $67  a  ton, 
giving  Alaskan  paper  an  advantage.” 

The  Commission’s  report  on  newsprint 
paper  has  not  been  printed  and  no  esti¬ 
mate  has  been  made  as  to  when  printed 
copies  will  be  available.  The  book  when 
printed  will  contain  125  pages. 

JURY  VINDICATES  BORG 

Urgas  Proseentor  to  Quash  Indict* 
ment  Against  N.  J.  Publisher 

John  Borg,  publisher  of  the  Hacken¬ 
sack  (N.  J.)  Bergen  Evening  Record, 
whose  exposures  of  the  Lodi  township 
sewer  ring  in  Bergen  County  have  at¬ 
tracted  state  wide  attention,  was  upheld 
June  30  by  a  majority  of  the  same  grand 
jury  which  previously  had  indicted  him 
for  supposed  unlawful  interference  with 
the  financial  arrangement  of  the  state 
and  the  county.  A  petition  signed  by 
12  of  the  23  members  of  the  grand  jury 
which  indicted  Borg  was  forwarded  to 
County  Prosecutor  Edward  O.  West, 
urging  him  to  quash  the  action.  The 
petition  asserted  that  the  signers  believed 
the  indictment  was  “improperly  found" 
and  that  “in  the  light  of  recent  develop¬ 
ments  there  never  was  any  legal  basis 
to  support  the  indictment.” 

FOREIGN  POST  FOR  SPARR 

E.  B.  Sparr  has  joined  the  staff  of 
Erwin.  Wasey  &  Co.,  New  York,  it 
was  announced  this  week.  He  was  for¬ 
merly  with  the  McGraw-Hill  Publish¬ 
ing  Company  and  with  the  J.  Walker 
Thompson  agency.  Mr.  Sparr  will  sail 
in  July  for  Europe  where  he  will  be  at¬ 
tached  to  the  foreign  service  of  Erwin, 
Wasey  &  Co.,  Ltd. 

“SPECIAL”  APPOINTED 

The  Yonkers  (N.Y.)  Herald  an¬ 
nounced  July  1  that  Story.  Brooks  & 
Finley,  Inc.,  had  been  appointed  to  rep¬ 
resent  the  newspaper  in  the  national 
advertising  field. 


PACIFIC  GROUP  VOTES 
FOR  RATE  DEHNITION 

Northwest  Newspaper  Advertising 
Executives  Adopt  Resolution  In¬ 
dorsing  N.A.E.A.  Principle 
on  Retail  and  General 


(Special  to  Editos  &  Publishes) 

Spokane,  Wash.,  July  1. — The  Pacific 
Northwest  Newspaper  .-Advertising  Ex¬ 
ecutives’  Association  met  in  Spokane, 
June  23-25  with  the  Spokesman  Review, 
Spokane  Chronicle  and  Spokane  Daily 
Times  as  hosts,  and  adopted  a  resolution 
subscribing  to  the  principle  of  retail  and 
general  rate  definition  adopted  by  the 
Newspapers  Advertising  Elxecutives’  As¬ 
sociation  at  its  recent  meeting. 

A  report  regarding  trouble  encountered 
by  Pacific  Northwest  newspapers  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  late  arrival  of  mats  and  electros 
from  eastern  agencies  is  to  be  prepared 
by  a  committee.  Thomas  W.  LeQuatte, 
executive  vice  president  of  the  Advertis¬ 
ing  Federation  of  America,  declared  that 
lack  of  a  definition  of  rate  classifications 
is  one  of  the  most  serious  questions  for 
publishers’  attention. 

Newspaper  advertising  executives  pres¬ 
ent  included;  G.  W.  Roche,  president  of 
the  association  and  advertising  director 
of  the  Spokesman  Review  and  Chronicle ; 
B.  F.  Lacy,  secretary,  local  advertising 
manager  of  the  Spokesman  Review  and 
Chronicle;  Tom  J.  Turner,  general  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Review  and 
Chronicle;  W.  H.  Jackson,  advertising 
manager,  Spokane  Daily  Times ;  T.  C. 
HoflFmeyer,  advertising  director,  Seattle 
Post-Inielligencer ;  C.  L.  Lindeman,  ad¬ 
vertising  manager,  Seattle  Times;  H.  R. 
Failing,  advertising  director,  Oregon 
Journal;  J.  .\.  Davidson,  national  adver¬ 
tising  manager,  Oregonian;  Walter 
W.  R.  May,  retail  advertising  manager, 
Oregonian ;  Charles  L.  Sefrit,  business 
manager.  Bellingham  Herald;  W.  T. 
Wetherell,  advertising  manager,  Belling¬ 
ham  Herald;  S.  S.  Anderson,  advertising 
director,  Tacoma  News  Tribune  Ledger; 
W.  C.  Russell,  advertising  director,  Van¬ 
couver  Province;  S.  Griffis,  advertising 
director,  Vancour<er  Sun;  Seymour 
Spring,  national  advertising  manager, 
Yakima  Daily  Republic  and  Yakima 
Herald;  Ted  Robertson,  business  man¬ 
ager,  Yakima  Republic  and  Herald;  Ed¬ 
win  Thomas.  Salem  (O.)  Capitol 
Journal;  J.  G.  Dunhem,  advertising  man¬ 
ager.  Boise  Statesman. 

PLAN  $1,600,000  CAMPAIGN 

The  National  Macaroni  Manufacturers 
.Association,  meeting  in  annual  conven¬ 
tion  at  Niagara  Falls  last  week,  voted 
to  raise  $1,600,000  for  a  four-year  cam¬ 
paign  to  impress  the  public  with  the 
value  of  macaroni  as  a  food.  The 
Millis  .Advertising  Company,  of  Indian¬ 
apolis.  is  in  charge  of  the  advertising 
plans.  The  association  includes  most  of 
the  larger  macaroni  manufacturers  of 
the  countrv. 
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July  11-12 — West  Texas  Press 
Assn.,  annual  meeting,  Abilene. 

July  17-19 — Virginia  Press  Assn., 
annual  meeting.  Cavalier  Hotel, 
Virginia  Bearh. 

July  17-19 — Kentucky  Press  Assn., 
summer  meeting,  Somerset,  Ky. 

July  18-19 — New  York  State  lYess 
Assn.,  summer  meeting.  Sagamore 
Hotel,  Bolton  Landing,  Lake 
George. 

July  21-24 — Georgia  Press  Assn., 
meeting,  Barnesville,  Ga. 

July  23-25 — North  Carolina  Press 
Assn.,  annual  convention.  Blowing 
Rock,  N.  C. 

July  24-28 — Colorado  Press  Assn., 
midsummer  convention  and  tour, 
Glenwood  Springs,  Col. 


ANOTHER  INDIANA  MERGER 

Newcastle  Courier  and  Times  Are 
Merged;  Third  in  Six  Weeks 

(By  telegraph  to  Editos  &  Publisher) 

Kokomo,  Ind.,  July  1. — The  third  con¬ 
solidation  of  daily  newspapers  in  Indiana 
within  six  weeks  was  announced  today 
when  the  Nezocastle  (Ind.)  Centrier  and 
the  Ncu’castle  Times  were  merged.  The 
paper  will  be  known  in  the  future  as  the 
Courier-Times.  Walter  S.  Chambers, 
who  has  been  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Times  since  its  organization  in  1908,  will 
be  business  manager  of  the  reorganized 
company.  Alfred  Marshall,  who  has  been 
president  of  the  Courier  company,  will 
be  in  charge  of  the  advertising  depart¬ 
ment,  and  Allen  C.  Hiner,  who  has  been 
editor  of  the  Courier,  will  be  associated 
with  the  editorial  department. 

Scott  B.  Chambers  will  be  city  editor, 
and  A.  L.  Young,  who  has  been  asso¬ 
ciated  with  Mr.  Chambers,  will  be  in 
charge  of  the  job  department.  Eventu¬ 
ally  the  two  papers  will  be  published 
from  the  office  of  the  Times. 

Consolidation  of  the  Marion  Leader- 
Tribune  and  Marion  Chronicle  and  of 
the  Kokomo  Tribune  and  Kokomo  Dis¬ 
patch  were  the  other  two  recent  unions. 

FETZER  SUBBING  FOR  F.  P.  A. 

Jake  Falstaff,  in  private  life  Herman 
Fetzer,  former  columnist  of  the  Akron 
Beacon-Journal  and  Akron  Times-Press 
and  since  March  a  rewrite  man  on  the 
Cleveland  Press,  arrived  in  New  York 
this  week  to  substitute  for  Franklin  P. 
Adams  of  the  New  York  IVorld  during 
his  vacation.  Fetzer’s  column.  “Pippins 
and  Cheese.”  replaced  F'.  P.  .A.’s  “(Ton- 
ning  Tower”  July  1. 

TELLS  BUSINESS  CONDITIONS 

The  results  of  a  recent  survey  on  busi¬ 
ness  conditions  in  Vancouver  and  Brit¬ 
ish  Columbia  are  given  in  50-page  pro¬ 
motion  booklet  recently  issued  by  the 
Vancouver  Sun. 
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COMMITTEE  TO  PROBE 
LAVARRE’S  CHARGES 

Five  Members  of  House  of  Represen¬ 
tatives  Will  Investigate  Pub¬ 
lisher’s  Claim  That  Judge 
Deaver  Was  Unjust 

By  George  H.  Manning. 

Washington  Correspondent,  Editor  &  Publisher 

Washington,  D.  C.,  July  2. — A  sub¬ 
committee  of  the  House  Judiciary  Com¬ 
mittee  was  today  created  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  conduct  an  inves¬ 
tigation  into  the  charges  against  Bas- 
com  S.  Deaver,  United  States  district 
judge  for  the  middle  district  of  Georgia, 
by  William  LaVarre,  formerly  asso¬ 
ciated  with  Harold  Hall  in  publication 
of  four  newspapers  in  South  Carolina 
and  Georgia. 

In  the  complaint  and  petition  filed  with 
Congress  LaVarre  alleged  Deaver  was 
guilty  of  arrogance,  tyranny,  oppression 
and  ignorance  of  law  in  the  handling  of 
the  contempt  proceedings  which  landed 
him  in  jail  at  Augusta.  He  also  charged 
that  Deaver  had  exceeded  his  privileges 
and  authority  as  a  judge  and  apparently 
was  subservient  to  the  desires  of  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  bar  practicing  before  his 
court. 

LaVarre  jKtitioned  Congress  to  make 
a  thorough  investigation  of  the  conduct 
of  Judge  Deaver.  He  furnished  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  with  a  file  of  sev¬ 
eral  hundred  pages  of  court  testimony, 
and  other  documentary  evidence  tending 
to  prove  his  charges  that  the  judge  who 
sent  him  to  jail  for  contempt  had  acted 
unfairly  and  with  undue  harness. 

The  charges  were  referred  by  Speaker 
Longworth  to  the  House  Judiciary  Com¬ 
mittee.  Representative  George  Graham 
of  Philadelphia,  chairman  of  the  com¬ 
mittee,  appointed  a  sub-committee  to  con¬ 
sider  them.  The  sub-committee  re¬ 
ported  back  yesterday  that  the  charges 
warranted  further  investigation  but 
asked  full  authority  of  the  House  to 
summon  persons  and  papers  to  adminis¬ 
ter  oaths  to  witnesses,  and  to  sit  during 
the  recess  of  Congress.  Chairman 
Graham  conseauently  presented  a  reso¬ 
lution  to  the  House  naming  the  sub¬ 
committee  and  giving  it  the  authority 
desired.  With  less  than  two  minutes’ 
debate  the  resolution  was  adopted. 

As  soon  as  the  resolution  was  read  to 
the  House,  Representative  E.  E.  Cox  of 
Camilla.  Ga.,  arose  and  said  that  al¬ 
though  he  was  not  disposed  to  take  ex¬ 
ception  to  the  judgment  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  which  had  considered  the  case 
very  briefly,  he  wished  to  point  out  that 
the  action  of  the  committee  “is  based 
upon  the  criticism  of  a  disgruntled  liti¬ 
gant  _who  has  been  thoroughly  discred¬ 
ited  in  the  minds  of  every  decent  man 
in  Georgia  who  is  familiar  with  the 
proceedings  in  this  case.” 

Chairman  Graham  replied  that  the 
case  has  not  been  considered  or  pre¬ 
judged 

“It  may  be  the  committee  will  join 
with  the  gentlemen  in  exonerating  the 
judge  from  any  criticism  whatever,” 
said  Graham.  The  sub-committee  of  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  created  by 
the  resolution  to  carry  on  the  investiga¬ 
tion  is  composed  of  Representatives  C. 
Ellis  Moore  of  Cambridge,  O.,  chair¬ 
man;  Charles  I.  Sparks  of  Goodland, 
Kan. ;  Charles  A.  Jonas  of  Lincolntoii, 
N.  C. ;  Hatton  Summers  of  Dallas,  Tex., 
and  Andrew’  J.  Montague  of  Richmond. 
Va.  The  resolution  limits  the  expenses 
of  the  sub-committee  to  $5,000. 

Representative  Moore  said  it  was  not 
planned  to  conduct  the  inquiry  with 
undue  haste.  He  has  no  plans  for  be¬ 
ginning  the  inquiry  at  once,  he  said, 
but  expects  to  conclude  it  some  time 
this  fall  so  as  to  have  the  report  ready 
for  the  House  when  it  reconvenes  in 
December. 

At  Augusta  last  Saturday  Federal 
Judge  William  H.  Barrett  sentenced 
La  Varre  to  20  days  in  jail  for  contempt 
of  Judge  Deaver’s  court,  in  addition  to 
the  32  days  he  has  already  been  serving 
in  the  Augusta  jail,  and  then  releasd 
him  on  $5,000  bond  pending  filing  by  his 
counsel  of  a  bill  of  exceptions. 
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S.  N.  P.  A.  ADOPTS  LOCAL-NATIONAL  RULE 

Votes  Unanimous  Acceptance  of  Retail-General  Definition  Drawn  Up  by  Newspaper  Advertising 
Executives — To  Start  Labor  Bureau — Parks  Re-elected  President 


(By  telegraph  to  EIdito*  &  Publishek) 

Asheville,  N.  C,  July  2. — Adop¬ 
tion  of  the  definition  of  retail  and 
general  advertising  rates  compiled  last 
month  by  the  Newspaper  Advertising 
Executives  Association  and  approval  of 
plans  to  deal  vig¬ 
orously  and  col¬ 
lectively  with 
labor  affairs  were 
the  highlights  of 
the  twenty-eighth 
annual  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  South¬ 
ern  Newspapef 
Publishers  Asso* 
ciation,  closing  a 
three-day  sessio.n 
here  today. 

President  John 
S.  Parks,  Fort 
Smith  Southwest 
American  and 
Times  -  Record, 
was  re-elected  to 
put  into  effect 
the  labor  bureau 
plans  evolved  by 
t  h  e  Association 
during  his  first 
term,  and  he  will 
have  the  counsel 
of  most  of  the 
officers  and  di¬ 
rectors  who  have 
served  the  past 
year.  Col.  Robert 
Ewing,  New  Or¬ 
leans  States,  im¬ 
mediate  past 
president,  was  re¬ 
elected  chairman 
of  the  boar  d. 

Walter  C.  John¬ 
son.  Chattanooga 
News,  will  con¬ 
tinue  as  treas¬ 
urer. 

Cranston  Wil¬ 
liams,  of  Chat¬ 
tanooga,  was  re-elected  secretary-manager. 

Directors  were  elected^  as  follows : 
North  Carolina — Don  Elias,  Ash^llle 
Times;  South  Carolina,  F.  C.  Withers, 
Columijia  State;  Tennessee — James  G. 
Stahlman,  Nashville  Banner;  Virginia — 
Powell  Glass,  Lynchburg  News  and  Ad- 
ranee ;  West  Virginia  —  J.  H.  Long, 
Huntington  Advertiser  and  Herald-Dis¬ 
patch;  Texas — J.  L.  Mapes,  Beaumont 
Enterprise  and  Journal;  Oklahoma — E. 
K.  Gaylord,  Oklahoma  City  Oklahoman 
and  Times;  Mississippi  —  James  H. 
Skewes,  Meridian  Star;  Louisiana — L. 
K.  Nicholson,  New  Orleans  Times- 
Pieayune;  Kentucky — W.  Bruce  Hager, 
Owensboro  Inquirer  and  Messenger; 
Georgia — Major  Clark  Howell,  Jr.,  At¬ 
lanta  Constitution;  Florida  —  L.  C. 
Brown,  St.  Petersburg  Independent ; 
.Arkansas — K.  A.  Engel,  Little  Rock 
Arkansas  Democrat;  Alabama — James 
E  Chappel,  Birmingham  News  and  Age- 
Herald. 

Labor  matters  occupied  fully  one 
morning  session  of  the  convention,  be¬ 
hind  closed  doors.  The  local-national 
rate  question  was  frankly  and  vigorously 
discussed  in  Wednesday  morning’s  open 
session,  at  the  conclusion  of  which  the 
membership  unanimously  approved  the 
N.A.E.A.  definition  of  advertising  classi¬ 
fications,  and  authorized  appointment  of 
a  committee  to  study  the  matter  further 
and  report  to  the  midwinter  meeting  of 
the  directors. 

Approval  was  given  to  the  report  of 
me  Labor  Committee  recommending  that 
the  S.N.P.A.  organize  a  labor  depart¬ 
ment  similar  to  that  operated  by  other 
national  and  regional  associations,  ade¬ 
quately  financed,  and  equipped  to  give 
lull  information  and  assistance  to  South- 
*tm  publishers  in  dealings  with  organized 
lu  X  C.  Phillips,  manager  of 

the.  New  England  Daily  Newspaper  As¬ 
sociation,  described  the  operations  of  his 


By  ARTHUR  ROBB 


publishers  deny,”  said  Mr.  Carr,  “and 
that  is  that  neither  paper  gives  complete 
Association  in  labor  matters  and  the  As-  had  become  especially  acute,  both  pub-  coverage  of  the  field,  but  both  do  to  an 
sociation  also  received  the  counsel  of  lishers  met  and  decided  that  the  tre-  extent  that  no  other  paper  entering  the 
Charles  A.  Webb,  Asheville  Citizen,  mendous  efforts  they  were  making  for  field  can  even  remotely  touch.” 
chairman  of  its  Labor  Committee,  of  a  few  hundred  marginal  circulation  in  The  arrangement  between  the  papers 

and  their  special 
representat  i  v  e  s 
was  quickly 
reached,  Mr. 
Carr  said.  Each 
paper  appropri¬ 
ated  $3,(XX)  for 
its  representative, 
to  apply  against 
commissions.  At 
the  end  of  the 
year  total  com¬ 
missions  on  na¬ 
tional  advertising 
were  computed 
and  pro-rated  to 
each  special  ac¬ 
cording  to  the 
volume  of  na¬ 
tional  business  in 
each  paper. 

Advertisers  not 
wishing  to  use 
both  papers  can 
use  either,  and 
each  representa¬ 
tive  is  free  to 
fight  as  hard  as 
he  wishes  for  his 
own  client,  but 
his  principal  in¬ 
terest  is  to  get 
the  business  for 
both  papers,  Mr. 
Carr  stated. 

L.  C.  Brown 
of  the  Independ¬ 
ent  described 
other  co-opera¬ 
tive  activities  of 
the  St.  Petersburg 
papers.  They 
now  keep  joint 
linage  records, 

order  to  impress  the  national  advertiser  furnish  a  single  report  on  requests  for 
with  “supremacy”  were  wasteful  and  market  information  and  co-operate  in 
threatened  to  destroy  the  profit  of  both  promotional  advertising.  They  have 
newspapers  from  their  entire  national 
advertising  revenue. 

T'liey  agreed  to  p<K)l  their  efforts,  sell¬ 
ing  not  individual  papers,  but  the  St. 

Petersburg  field.  Both  papers  reorgan¬ 
ized  their  national  advertising  depart¬ 
ments  and  arranged  with  their  special 
representatives  for  joint  representation. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  the  profits  from 
national  advertising  are  to  ^  equalized 
between  both  papers.  An  adjustment 
board  was  created,  with  Mr.  Carr  repre¬ 
senting  the  Times  and  Mr.  Efrown  the 
Independent.  A  third  member  was 
chosen  as  secretary  and  referee,  with 
the  power  to  cast  a  deciding  vote  in 
case  of  deadlock. 

Although  the  board  has  met  daily 
since  Dec.  19,  1929,  the  referee  has  not 
yet  cast  a  deciding  ballot.  The  board 
has  the  power  to  settle  all  disputes,  to 
impose  penalties  for  violation  of  its  rules, 
and  it  has  access  to  all  books  of  both 
publications  concerning  its  work.  It  has 
no  jurisdiction  over  the  general  business, 
news,  editorial  departments  or  over  the 
policies  of  the  respective  papers.  There 
has  been  no  merger  between  the  compet¬ 
ing  papers,  which,  outside  of  the  na¬ 
tional  advertising  field,  vie  as  hotly  as 
ever  for  local  accounts. 

Prior  to  the  agreement,  the  national 
rate  of  the  papers  was  6yi  cents  each, 
while  the  open  local  rate  was  7  cents, 
with  lower  schedules  for  volume  con¬ 
tracts  beyond  the  usual  national  scale. 

The  national  rate  of  each  paper  was 
increased  to  7  cents,  and  a  preferential 
rate  of  13  cents  for  both  papers  was 
allowed  to  national  advertiser  who  used 
both,  but  placed  at  least  25  per  cent  of 
his  schedule  with  the  paper  getting  the 
smaller  proportion  of  his  account. 

“We  are  admitting  frankly  what  most 


Members  of  the  S.N.P.A.  photographed  during  annual  convention  in  Asheville  this  week. 

H.  W.  Flagg,  manager  of  the  A.  N.  P.  A. 

Open  Shop  Department  and  of  V.  C. 

Garriott,  manager  of  the  Southern 


School  of  Printing  at  Nashville. 

Col.  Robert  R.  McCormick,  publisher 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  was  unable  to 
reach  the  meeting,  due  to  unfavorable 
flying  conditions  near  Chicago,  and  his 
scheduled  address  on  “Freedom  of  the 
Press”  was  not  delivered. 

The  session  devoted  to  advertising 
drew  a  star  group  of  speakers  from 
without  as  well  as  within  the  Associa¬ 
tion.  John  Benson,  president  of  the 
American  Association  of  Advertising 
Agencies,  opened  the  discussion  with  an 
address  which  is  published  substantially 
in  full  on  page  11  of  this  issue.  Enoch 
Brown,  Jr.,  Memphis  Commercial- Ap¬ 
peal,  and  Herbert  Porter,  Atlanta  Con¬ 
stitution,  whose  address  was  read  by 
Major  Howell,  presented  the  viewpoints 
both  of  the  publisher  and  of  the  user  of 
his  space.  The  entire  subject  was  cov¬ 
ered,  sometimes  in  startling  fa.shion,  by 
Nelson  P.  Poynter,  St.  Petersburg 
Times,  who  has  also  reviewed  it  thor¬ 
oughly  for  the  Inland  Daily  Press  As¬ 
sociation.  Leslie  M.  Barton,  Chicago 
Daily  News,  pointed  out  that  the  news¬ 
papers’  lack  of  mutual  appreciation  of 
mutual  problems,  has  laid  them  open  to 
attack  and  to  crusades  from  many  points. 
They  have  not  been  aggressive  or  united 
in  their  own  interests,  he  said,  and  or¬ 
ganizations  with  views  not  to  the  news¬ 
papers’  advantage  have  been  able  to  put 
the  newspapers  on  the  defensive.  Avid 
interest  was  shown  by  the  Association  in 
the  address  of  C.  C.  Carr,  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  Times,  on  the  cooperative  work  of 
the  two  St.  Petersburg  dailies  princi¬ 
pally  in  selling  national  advertising,  but 
extending  into  many  other  phases  of 
newspaper  publishing. 

Last  December,  when  competition  be¬ 
tween  the  Times  and  the  Independent 


abandoned  broadsides  for  merchandising 
co-operation  and  limit  the  amount  of 
mailing  for  that  purpose.  Jointly,  they 
pass  on  the  credit  of  advertisers,  also 
check  nKinthly  the  requests  for  re-runs 
and  space  credits  on  each  paper.  This 
abuse  has  lieen  greatly  reduced,  he  said, 
and  linage  records  are  more  nearly  ac¬ 
curate  accounts  of  paid  advertising 
than  ever  before.  Trade  accounts  are 
eliminated  from  linage  totals. 

They  also  compare  operating  reports 
of  all  departments,  with  resultant 
economies,  and  regulate  publicity,  special 
editions,  radio  announcements  of  both 
papers  reduce  circulation  returns,  regu¬ 
late  the  value  and  numlier  of  prizes  to 
carriers,  and  the  number  of  circulation 
solicitors. 

Both  papers,  Mr.  Brown  said,  have 
shown  increases  in  total  and  in  national 
revenue  at  a  time  when  many  other 
publishers  are  suffering  recessions  from 
previous  volume.  They  are  saving 
money,  and  collecting  more  than  ever 
before. 

Enoch  Brown,  Jr.,  of  Memphis,  de¬ 
fended  the  differential  between  local 
and  national  advertising  rates  as  based 
on  sound  principles  of  newspaper  opera¬ 
tion.  He  cited  the  articles  in  Editor  & 
PuBLiSHKR  by  James  M.  Coveney  (Dec. 
7.  1929)  and  by  Dan  Carroll  (June  7, 
1930).  in  support  of  his  position.  He 
also  detailed  the  results  of  a  survey  he 
conducted  among  46  leading  Southern 
dailies.  These  papers  showed  an  average 
rate  per  agate  line  on  local  advertising 
of  10.5  cents  in  daily  and  Sunday 
editions  13.2  cents  daily  and  14  cents 
Sunday  on  national  advertising.  Their 
circulation  was  75  per  cent  local  Sunday 
and  80  per  cent  local  daily. 

(Continued  on  page  48) 
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BANISHING  THE  ‘‘SUMMER  SLUMP”  BUGABOO 

Statistics  for  Department  Stores,  Telephone  Companies,  Power  Firms  and  Wholesale  Houses  Show 
July  and  August  Business  Near  Normal — Stores  Forget  ‘‘Plus”  Value  of  Advertising 

By  ARTHUR  ROBB 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  BUS1\ESS  CHARTS 


Monthly  Fluctuations  in 
Wholesale  Trade  in  Eight  Large  Lines 

Chart  illustrates  the  monthly  variations  in  the  nholesale  tra<le  of  ei|dil  imp«ir* 
tant  lines  of  busineM.  combined  for  the  past  three  years  of  1927,  1928  and 
1929.  Figures  cover  Groceries,  Meats,  Dry  G<mnIs,  Men's  Clothing,  B<M»ts  and 
Shoes,  Hardware,  Drugs  and  Furniture.  Ratios  are  used,  based  on  the  Feileral 
Reseme  Board  Index,  with  the  average  month  equaling  100, 

CHART  BY  FRELING  FOSTER 


Wholesaling  and  jobbing  form  our  second  larj'est  aelivily 
in  the  distribution  of  domestic  products.  Sales  in  July 
and  August  average  105  or  above  normal.  Note 
that  August  itself  is  15^  above  the  average,  and  higher 
than  any  preceding  month.  There  is  no  summer  slump 
in  the  wholesale  business! 


Newspaper  advertising  revenues 
decline  during  July  and  August  18 
per  cent  from  the  average  monthly  total 
over  a  twelve-month  period.  Other  in¬ 
dustries,  depending  equally  upon  daily 
patronage  by  millions  of  people,  note 
drops  from  average  during  the  summer 
months  of  10  per  cent  or  less,  sometimes 
none  at  all.  To  the  man  who  not  only 
can  say  why  this  occurs,  but  can  present 
a  workable  solution  that  is  not  a  tem¬ 
porary  expedient,  but  a  permanent  busi¬ 
ness  construction,  the  newspaper  pub¬ 
lisher  will  owe  a  debt  that  can  hardly 
be  repaid. 

In  these  columns  it  was  pointed  out 
last  week  that  while  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  fell  off  18  per  cent,  factory  em¬ 
ployment  in  the  summer  varied  only  a 
point  or  two  from  average,  check  pay¬ 
ments  dropped  six  per  cent,  railway 
car-loadings  were  off  slightly  in  July 
and  were  better  in  August  than  in  any 
previous  month,  and  that  mail  order 
sales,  slightly  down  in  July,  also  made 
August  a  bell-wether  for  the  brisk  fall 
business.  None  of  these  business  indices 
supplied  a  satisfactory  business  reason 
for  the  deep  dive  in  newspaper  linage, 
and  the  deeper  dive  in  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  revenues.  The  latter  is  explained 
by  the  fact  that  the  summer  drop  in 
linage  is  usually  accompanied  by  a  de¬ 
cline  in  the  average  rate  per  agate  line 
of  copv  printed,  because  the  recession  in 
space  is  largest  among  the  most  profit¬ 
able  classifications  of  business. 

In  the  current  article  further  atten¬ 
tion  is  given  to  indices  of  general 
business,  especially  those  having  a  wide 
basis  of  popular  patronage.  These  in¬ 
clude  sales  of  525  department  stores,  of 
four  large  chains  of  ten-cent  stores, 
operating  revenues  of  12  large  telephone 
companies,  kilowatt-hour  production  of 
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Monthly  Fluctuations  in  the 
Demand  for  Electric  Light  and  Power 

Chart  depicts  the  monthly  variations  in  the  required  Lilowattdiour  prudiirtion 
of  electrical  energy— d>y  both  fuel  and  water-power  fjeneralion— in  all  the 
public  utility  p«>wer  plants  of  the  Lnitefl  Stales  during  the  past  three  years  of 
1927,  1928  and  1929.  Ratios  are  useil,  with  the  average  month  equaling 
100.  Source:  U.  S.  Geological  Sur>'ey. 

CHART  BY  FREEING  FOSTER 


There  is  no  summer  decline  in  the  use  of.  electricity, 
due  no  doubt  to  the  fact  that  about  90'^  of  it  is  con¬ 
sumed  by  industrial  and  commercial  enterprises.  July 
and  August  average  100  or  normal.  A  good  index  to 
general  business  activity. 


Monthly  kilonatl'Hour  ProHurtion  Combined 

for  Three  Years 

January  .  . . 

.  .  .  22.336.093,000 

July . 

..  .  21.631.190.000 

February  . . 

.  .  .  20.  t63.363.000 

August  .... 

. . .  22,336.767.000 

March  .... 

.  .  .  22.070.2.33.000 

September  . 

. .  .  21,941342,000 

April  . 

. . .  21,207,709,0(M> 

October  . . . 

. . .  23,361,134.000 

Ma^ . 

_ 21.801.889.000 

Noyember  . 

. . .  22371.864,000 

June  . 

. . .  21.259,410.000 

December  . 

. . ,  23,636361,000 
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electrical  energy,  and  wholesale  trade  in 
eight  impf)rtant  lines.  The  charts  on 
which  the  monthly  course  of  these  busi¬ 
ness  curves  is  shown  were  drawn  exclu¬ 
sively  for  Editor  &  Publisher  by 
Ereling  Foster. 

Department  store  sales,  as  was  noted 
in  the  preceding  article,  are  closely  re¬ 
lated  with  the  linage  of  newspapers. 
Half  of  the  newspaper’s  linage  proceeds 
from  the  announcements  of  local  retail 
stores,  and  the  bulk  of  the  retail  linage 
appears  over  department  store  signa¬ 
tures.  Newspaper  linage,  it  will  lx.*  re¬ 
called.  was  in  July  and  .•\ugust  for  the 
past  three  years.  82  per  cent  of  average 
monthly  business.  Department  store 
sales,  according  to  the  Federal  Reserve 
Hoard  Index  covering  the  same  period, 
are  72  per  cent  of  average  in  July  and 
'81  per  cent  in  .August. 

It  is  obvious  that  department  store 
trade  in  heavy  costly  articles  is  at  its 
lowest  in  mid-summer.  Little  furniture 
is  bought.  Wearing  apparel  for  sum¬ 
mer  use  costs  much  less  than  in  winter. 
The  great  holiday  trade  which  sends 
October  trade  to  114  per  cent  of  aver¬ 
age,  November  to  ll.\  and  December  to 
172  contributes  to  make  the  mid-summer 
valley  especially  deep  bv  contrast.  The 
tremendous  natural  inclination  to  buy  at 
the  holiday  season  is  sharpened,  spurred 
and  lashed  at  the  same  time  by  the 
heaviest  advertising  of  the  year.  In 
luly  and  August,  when  the  number  of 
shoppers  falls  off  markedly,  but  not  so 
markedly  as  the  size  of  the  average  sales 
check,  the  stimulus  of  advertising  is 
withdrawn  to  an  extent  that  its  effective¬ 
ness  is  greatly  hampered. 

In  the  almost  total  lack  of  positive 
evidence  it  is  difficult  to  establish  that 
the  relaxation  of  advertising  directly 
affects  department  store  summer  sales. 


but  the  suspicion  persists  quite  strongly. 

It  is  further  strengthened  by  inspec¬ 
tion  of  the  chart  of  fluctuations  in  the 
sales  of  10-cent  stores,  which  rely  on 
price  rather  than  printed  words  to  keep 
their  goods  moving.  Analysis  of  the 
sales  of  four  large  chains  shows  that 
while  July  business  falls  off  to  88  per 
cent,  .August  picks  up  to  95  per  cent  of 
average  monthly  turnover.  With  the 
exception  of  May,  .August  is  the  best  of 
the  first  eight  months,  and  if  the  soar¬ 
ing  December  peak  of  195  per  cent  is 
eliminated,  the  combined  July  and  Au¬ 
gust  average  is  99.7  of  normal  for  the 
eleven  remaining  months.  There  is  a 
plain  indication  that  the  summer  slump 
does  not  exist  for  merchants  who  expect 
to  do  a  profitable  business  12  months, 
rather  than  eight,  and  who  organize 
their  sales  forces,  with  or  without  ad¬ 
vertising.  to  attract  the  desired  clientele. 

The  picture  presented  by  the  revenues 
of  12  large  telephone  companies  resem¬ 
bles  that  of  car-loadings,  in  that  both 
July  and  August  are  practically  at  the 
normal  level.  Both  months  equal  or 
exceed  the  business  of  the  first  four 
months  of  the  year.  They  include  all 
classes  of  service  for  which  monthly 
hills  are  rendered — local  residence,  local 
business,  long  distance,  and  leased  wires, 
and  they  indicate  that  the  telephone 
company  handles  just  as  much  traffic  in 
July  and  August  as  in  any  other  month 
except  the  holidav  period.  The  summer 
slump,  with  people  far  from  business  in 
mind  and  body,  has  no  place  in  the  tele¬ 
phone  companies’  calendar  or  selling 
plans. 

Similar  is  the  picture  of  kilowatt-hour 
production  of  electrical  energy.  It  peaks, 
of  course,  in  December  with  early  dark¬ 
ness  and  Christmas  lighting  demand 
comhining  to  send  the  household  con¬ 


sumption  to  the  highest  point  of  the 
year.  But  it  does  not  decline  in  mid¬ 
summer,  when  short  evenings  keep  the 
household  consumption  at  minimum.  In¬ 
creasing  use  of  electricity  for  semi¬ 
industrial  purposes  in  the  household 
doubtless  adds  its  bit  to  the  summer 
consumption,  but  the  bulk  of  kilowatt- 
hour  production  the  year  round  goes  not 
into  illumination,  but  into  power  _  for 
factory  use.  And  the  curve  of  electricity 
closely  parallels  that  of  factory  employ¬ 
ment  through  the  year.  Men  and  wo¬ 
men  are  working,  earning,  and  spending 
in  July  and  .August,  as  at  any  other 
time. 

Wholesale  trade  brings  up  somewhat 
different  problems.  July  is  shown  as 
having  95  per  cent  of  average  monthly 
commerce,  while  August  with  115  p«f 
cent  is  second  only  to  September  in  vol¬ 
ume  for  tbe  entire  year.  This  represents 
to  a  great  extent  movement  of  goods 
for  heavy  fall  and  holiday  business,  but 
it  also  represents  gainful  employment 
and  exchange  of  money — the  two  ele¬ 
ments  whose  absence  is  cited  by  the 
newspaper  management  and  the  depart¬ 
ment  store  as  basic  reasons  for  the  de¬ 
cline  in  summer  business  and  advertisii^ 

Comparison  of  these  nine  charts,  pu^ 
lisbed  last  week  and  herewith,  with  the 
newspaper  chart  published  last  week,  in¬ 
dicate  that  there  is  an  actual  decline  m 
business  activity  during  the  hottest 
son.  But  in  two  cases  only,  and  those 
closely  related,  does  the  summer  average 
drop  more  than  10  per  cent  below  the 
average  for  the  year.  There  is  a  real 
vacuum  in  the  business  done  by  news¬ 
papers  and  by  their  best  clients,  the  de¬ 
partment  stores.  . 

Wholesale  business  is  active.  Nornw 
daily  routine  business  is  indicated  by 
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STATISTICS  SHOW  MANY  BUSINESSES  NEAR  NORMAL  DURING  ‘‘SUMMER  SLUMP 
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Monthly  Fluctuations  in  the  Operating 

Revenue  of  12  Big  Telephone  Companies 


Chart  shows  the  monthly  variations  in  the  gross  operating  re\enues  of  12  of 
the  largest  telephone  companies  in  the  I'niU'cl  States  during  the  past  three 
years  of  1927,  1928  apd  1929,  Tliese  eompanies  do  alMiiit  8.'i%  of  the  total 
business  of  all  eompanies  whose  annual  operating  revenues  are  more  than 
82.70,000.  Source:  Interstate  Commerce  Ciimmission. 


CHART  BY  FRELINC  FOSTER 


Telephone  revenues  follow  •'eneral  business  eoinlitions 
elosely.  These  figures,  which  cover  long-disliinee  and 
leased-line  business  as  well  as  local  calls,  show  an 
average  of  99.5%  for  July  and  August.  Both  months 
ecpial  or  exceed  January,  February,  IMareh  and  April. 


Janu,r> .  July .  «2I)T.3<)<I.<HW 

Frbruary .  I97.23n.INNI  Aufiu.l .  21U.44n.Un0 

Marrh  .  2n8.7<NI.INNI  SrpIrmlM-r .  2ln..>7n.)NI0 

April  .  2n7.33n.INNI  Orlobrr .  2l7.3tn.lN)0 

May .  2I1,I90.INNI  Votrmbrr  .  21  t.OOn.UOO 

June  .  21l.370,unn  Uerrmber  .  219.360,000 
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Monthly  Fluctuations  in 

The  Sales  of  525  Department  Stores 


Chart  ahows  the  monthly  varialioiia,  during  the  past  three  years  of  1927, 
1928  and  1929,  in  the  combined  sales  of  52.5  department  stores  located 
in  225  cities.  Ratios  are  used,  based  on  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  Index, 
with  the  average  month  equaling  100. 


CHART  BY  FREEING  FOSTER 


This  decrease  in  department  store  volume  is  due 
more  to  the  smaller  average  sale  than  it  is  to  fewer 
tran.sactions.  I.«ss  housi^furnishings  are  bought, 
and  wearing  apparel  costs  less  than  in  other  sea* 
sons.  Hence  the  decreased  sales  check.  A  natural 
sea.sonal  decline. 


steady  curves  of  electrical  energy  pro¬ 
duction,  telephone  service,  railway  car 
loadings,  factory  employment,  and  check 
payments.  Normal  retail  business  is  be¬ 
ing  done  by  the  10-cent  store  chains, 
using  their  own  form  of  advertising, 
outside  the  printed  pages,  365  days  in 
the  year. 

Department  store  business  has  its  own 
kind  of  advertising,  too — it  is  irrevocably 
wedded  in  the  present  era  to  newspaper 
advertising.  That  well  known  fact  is 
confirmed  by  the  close  parallel  between 
the  summer  declines  in  newspaper  linage 
and  department  store  sales.  Use  of 
newspaper  space  by  department  stores  is 
apportioned  in  a  percentage  relation  to 
the  e.xpected  sales  in  a  given  period, 
based  upon  statistics  for  similar  periods 
in  the  past.  The  “plus”  element  that  in¬ 
telligent  newspaper  advertising  brings 
to  normal  sales  demand  appears  to  be 
well  understood  lioth  by  department  store 
executives  and  newspaper  men  during 
brisk  business  seasons,  but  there  is  no 
general  appreciation  of  the  “plus”  of 
newspaper  advertising  during  the  times 
when  its  help  is  needed  most.  The  news¬ 
paper  _  advertising  man  who  succeeds  in 
changing  July  and  August  department 
store  space  ratios  will  have  taken  a  long 
stride  toward  banishing  the  slump  from 
the  dog-days. 


GET  ROTHERMERE  ORDER 

Anglo-Canadian  Pulp  &  Paper  Mills, 
which  recently  joined  with  Canada  Power 
&  Paper  Corporation,  has  received  an 
order  for  newsprint  from  the  Rother- 
mere  interests  which  will  enable  it  to 
operate  at  capacity  for  some  time.  Up 
to  the  present  time  practically  all  the 
output  of  Anglo-Canadian  has  gone  to 
the  United  States. 


representing  le  journal 

Fernand  J.  J.  Merckx,  who  for  many 
years  has  been  New  York  correspondent 
tor  the  Havas  Agency  of  Paris,  has  been 
appointed  American  correspondent  for 
Le  Journal  of  Paris. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  BUSINESS  CHARTS 


Monthly  Fluctuations  in  the  Sales  of 

Four  Ten-Cent  Store  Chains 


Chari  ffivea  the  monlhly  varialioiift  in  the  total  miIc*s  of  the  four  largest 
chainfi  of  lenient  utoreii,  combined  for  the  past  three  yearn  of  1927,  1928 
and  1929.  Tliene  companien,  which  averaged  a  total  of  about  2,800  Morea 
last  year,  are:  F.  W.  Wo<ilworth  Co.,  S.  S*  Krenge  Co.,  S.  H.  Kresn  Co.  and 
the  McCrory  Storea  Corp.  Ration  are  uaed.  The  average  month  equals  100. 


CHART  BY  FREEING  FOSTER 


There  is  virtually  no  summer  slump  in  these  stores. 
July  is  higher  than  January  and  February.  August 
is  higherthan  any  preceding  month  except  IVlay  which 
exceeds  it  by  oidy  \%.  Excinding  the  peak  month 
of  December,  the  average  for  July  and  August  is 
99.1%  of  the  normal  for  the  eleven  months. 


The  Combined 

Salea  by  Moniha  for  the 

Pant  Three  Yeara 

January . 

t9,.312.0U0 

July  .... 

. $11,814,000 

February . 

10,36.5,000 

Auauat  .  . 

.  12.721,000 

Marrh  . 

12.217.000 

September 

.  12,482,000 

12.219,000 

October  . 

12399,000 

November 

.  14,093,000 

June . 

12395,000 

December 
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WATCHING  RADIO  SUIT 


Manufacturer*  Keenly  Interested  in 
Action  Against  R.  C.  A. 

Radio  manufacturers  are  watching 
with  interest  the  suit  of  the  Grigsby- 
(irunow  Company,  of  Chicago,  manu¬ 
facturers  of  Majestic  radio  sets,  against 
the  Radio  Corporation  of  America,  the 
General  Electric  Company,  and  the  West- 
inghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany. 

The  suit,  filed  in  Kansas  City,  charges 
the  existence  of  a  vast  illegal  pool  of 
radio  natents,  and  complains  that  the 
Grigsby-Grunow  Company  was  compelled 
to  pay  nearly  $6,000,000  in  royalties. 
I)amages  of  $3,000,000  additional  are 
said  to  have  resulted  when  the  company 
was  compelled  to  buy  radio  tubes  from 
the  defendants  and  was  prevented  from 
manufacturing  tubes  itself.  Other  dam¬ 
ages  are  alleged  which  bring  the  total  to 
$10,000,0(X),  on  the  basis  of  which  the 
Grigsby-Grunow  Company  asks  $30,000,- 
000  under  provisions  of  the  Qayton  act 
allowing  threefold  damages. 


LONG  APPOINTED 

John  R.  Long,  general  manager  of  the 
California  Newspaper  Publishers  Asso¬ 
ciation,  has  been  elected  a  member  of 
the  board  of  directors  of  Newspaper 
Association  Managers,  Inc.,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  in  I>os  Angeles  recently.  Mr. 
Long  is  the  only  meml)er  from  the 
Pacific  Coast,  and  will  serve  on  the  board 
of  directors  with  managers  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  and  Missouri  newspaper 
associations. 


AVIATOR  WELCOMED 

The  Advertising  Club  of  New  York, 
little  more  than  a  week  after  welcoming 
Rear  .\dmiral  Byrd  home  from  the 
■Antarctic,  was  host  at  a  luncheon  for 
Major  Charles  Kingsford-Smith  and  his 
three  companions  on  the  flight  across 
the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
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LINGLE  HAD  MANY  GANG  CONNECTIONS, 
MURDER  INVESTIGATION  REVEALS 

Slain  Chicago  Tribune  Reporter  Had  Income  of  $60,000  a 
Year — Reports  Say  He  Sold  Protection  for  Gambling 
Dives  and  Speakeasies — 1,400  Police  Shifted 


(.By  telegraph  to  E^ito«  &  Publisrei) 
^HICAGO,  Ilu,  July  2. — Chicago’s 
^  gangland  has  accepted  Alfred  (Jake) 
Lingle,  slain  Chicago  Tribune  reporter, 
as  its  own  and  an  innocent  bystander 
has  been  killed  as  hoodlum  guns  spat 
vengeance  at  foes  of  the  “mob  Lingle 
ran  with.” 

This  is  the  interpretation  put  upon 
the  attempt  to  kill  Jack  Zuta,  Aiello- 
Moran  dive  keeper  as  he  was  riding  in 
the  automobile  of  Police  Lieutenant 
George  Barker,  in  South  State  street, 
which  Chicago  boasts  is  the  world’s 
brightest  thoroughfare.  Lieutenant 
Barker  was  giving  Zuta,  two  companions 
and  a  girl  safe  escort  across  the  Loop, 
Capone  territory,  to  the  North  Side, 
after  questioning  Tuesday  night  at 
police  headquarters,  where  Zuta  is  said 
to  have  “told  plenty”  about  Lingle. 

In  the  gun  battle  a  stray  bullet  killed 
a  street  car  motorman,  Elbert  Lusader, 
and  another  shot  wounded  Olaf  Svetsc, 
a  night  watchman.  The  battle  took  place 
at  i0:30  p.  m.,  when  the  street  was 
crowded. 

Zuta  is  said  to  have  been  the  man 
who  put  Lingle  “on  the  spot”  and  he  is 
marked  for  death,  gangland  whispers 
say.  Certainly  the  rumors  are  true,  for 
the  attempt  on  his  life  climaxes  the  dar¬ 
ing  and  bold  activities  of  gunmen  in 
Chicago.  Zuta  and  his  friends  vanished 
as  their  as.sailants  drove  away.  Lieut. 
Barker  sought  to  give  chase,  but  was 
unsuccessful.  He  was  susj^nded  the 
next  day,  for  “associating  with 
gangsters.” 

That  gangland  has  accepted  Lingle,  is 
the  belief  following  disclosures  which 
show  that  with  an  income  of  $65  per 
week  Lingle  was  able  to  make  bank  de¬ 
posits  in  the  neighlx)rhood  of  $60,(XX), 
purchase  a  summer  home,  lose  heavily 
on  the  dog  and  horse  races,  maintain  a 
room  in  the  Stevens  Hotel,  a  car  and 
chauffeur. 

The  Chicago  Tribune,  in  an  editorial, 
declared  that  proof  had  been  shown  that 
Lingle  had  abused  his  position  and  that 
he  had  always  been  accepted  as  an  aver¬ 
age  reporter  and  considered  honest,  until 
his  death.  Rol)ert  M.  Lee,  city  editor 
of  the  Tribune,  in  a  signed  story  re¬ 
viewed  Lingle’s  18  years  with  the  Tri¬ 
bune,  recalling  the  incidents  in  his  asso¬ 
ciation  with  “Jake”  which  until  his  death 
appeared  inconsequential,  but  which  later 
proved  the  foundation  for  the  investiga¬ 
tion  which  unearthed  such  evidence  of 
graft  and  dishonesty. 

Lee’s  article  declared  that  Lingle  cas" 
ually  mentioned  his  “inheritances,”  his 
winnings  on  horse  races  and  on  the  mar¬ 
ket,  and  in  this  manner  accounted  for 
his  mode  of  life.  In  closing,  after  re¬ 
citing  in  detail  the  work  of  Lingle  as  a 
reporter,  Lee  said :  “These  impressions 
are  here  set  down,  without  any  thought 
of  making  a  defense  for  Lingle;  only  to 
present  the  view  of  him  as  he  appeared 
during  all  the  years  he  was  reporter — 
up  to  the  hour  of  his  murder.” 

.All  Chicago  papers.  Sunday  and  Mon¬ 
day  carried  itemized  lists  of  Lingle’s 
bank  deposits  and  drew  from  them  indi¬ 
cations  of  illicit  funds.  The  list  was 
compiled  by  attorneys  working  under  the 
leadership  of  State’s  Attorney  Swanson’s 
chief  investigator,  Pat  Roche,  and 
(.  harles  F.  Rathbun,  Tribune  attorney, 
named  a  special  prosecutor  to  handle  the 
case. 

-Among  the  items  in  the  list  was  a 
check  for  $.500.  made  out  to  cash  and 
indorsed  by  Police  Captain  Daniel  Gil¬ 
bert.  The  police  captain  related  several 
conflicting  .stories  about  this  check.  For 
the  most  part  the  sources  of  Lingle’s  in¬ 
come  are  hidden.  Articles  in  various 
papers  have  carried  reports  on  these 
sources.  Many  of  these  reports  are  un¬ 
founded  as  far  as  proof  is  concerned, 
but  a  number  of  persons  have  explained 
“loans”  to  Lingle  and  accounted  for  some 
of  the  monev. 


The  names  of  Corporation  Counsel 
Samuel  Stelson,  a  power  in  the  city 
hall,  Maj.  Carlos  Ames,  head  of  the 
Civil  Service  Commission ;  Alderman 
Bert  Cronson  and  Captain  Gilbert  were 
drawn  into  the  investigation  last  week. 

“This  fellow  fooled  the  Tribune,  I 
guess,”  said  Maj.  Ames.  “I  lent  him 
$2,500  when  the  stock  crash  came.” 
(Lingle  had  a  joint  stock  account  with 
former  Police  Commissioner  Williams 
Russell,  said  to  have  l)een  wiped  out). 

“I  had  known  Lingle  for  years,  and  I 
believed  him  when  he  said  he  wanted 
the  money  to  cover  margins.  I  was  then 
not  a  candidate  for  any  office.  Lingle 
made  no  promises.  I  let  him  have  the 
money  because  we  had  been  friends.  I 
got  $1,000  of  it  back.”  said  Maj.  Ames. 

The  Chicago  Herald  and  Examiner 
published  stories  of  a  parallel  nature 
setting  forth  two  reasons  for  the  death 
of  Lingle. 

The  first  reason  advanced  was  “As  a 
‘show’  to  bring  about  the  ousting  of  Lin¬ 
gle’s  intimate  friends,  William  Russell 
and  JcJin  Stege,  chief  of  detectives,” 
and  the  other,  “For  revenge  by  grey¬ 
hound  racing  interests  angered  because 
Lingle  had  accepted  large  sums  on  a 
promise  that  he  would  use  enough  influ¬ 
ence  to  keep  the  dog  tracks  open  and 
was  not  able  to  make  good.  The  closing 
of  the  dog  tracks  cost  the  gangsters  at 
least  $1,000,000  a  year.” 

It  was  pointed  out,  in  substantiation 
of  the  first  reason,  that  the  Aiello- 
Moran  gang  had  been  “Starved  out’’  un¬ 
der  Russell’s  regime  and  felt  that_  Lingle 
was  responsible  for  the  apparent  immun¬ 
ity  enjoyed  by  the  Capone  gang.  The 
greyhound  group,  it  is  said,  was  tossed 
out  in  the  cold  by  Capone,  making  a  sec¬ 
ond  foe  for  Lingle.  Then  there  was  a 
report  of  Lingle’s  attempt  to  “charge”  a 
50  per  cent  “commission”  for  getting 
the  Shcridan-Wave  Club,  a  gambling 
den.  permission  to  run.  The  club  opened, 
and,  as  Lingle  is  said  to  have  threatened, 
it  was  immediately  closed  by  police. 

That  Lingle  was  in  disfavor  with  Ca¬ 
pone  has  been  reported.  This  disfavor 
is  said  to  have  resulted  in  Lingle’s  fail¬ 
ure  to  keep  the  dog  tracks  running. 
“The  racket’s  through,  and  as  far  as  I’m 
concerned,  so  are  you,”  Capone  is  said  to 
have  told  Lingle. 

Other  reports  intimated  Lingle  “gave 
the  word”  to  turn  on  or  off  the  beer 
taps  in  the  Loop  and  that  he  collected  ^ 
a  barrel  on  each  barrel  of  beer  sold  in 
the  loop.  These  and  many  other  places 
have  been  cited  as  sources  of  Lingle’s 
income.  Most  of  them  are  without  any 
other  foundation  than  the  allegations  of 
“those  who  are  supposed  to  know”  from 
outside  (Tiicago.  Several  newspapers  at¬ 
tacked  conditions  here,  sending  special 
correspondents  to  get  the  “low  down.” 
Among  these  was  Harry  T.  Brundidge 
of  the  St.  Louis  Star.  In  a  copyrighted 
story,  reprinted  by  the  Tribune,  he  de¬ 
clared  the  slayer  of  Lingle  would  never  be 
known.  On  the  other  hand,  law  agencies 
moved  toward  a  solution  of  the  crime. 
Frank  Foster,  said  to  have  owned  the 
gun  that  killed  Lingle,  has  been  seized  in 
I^s  -Angeles,  with  several  companions, 
preparing  to  go  to  Mexico.  His  indict¬ 
ment  was  to  be  asked  by  Attorney  Rath- 
bun,  to  speed  extradition.  -Acting  Police 
Commissioner  John  H.  Alcock  has  car¬ 
ried  through  his  plans  to  reorganize  the 
police  department,  1,400  men  finally  be¬ 
ing  involved.  He  has  put  uniforms  on 
many  heretofore  in  plain  clothes,  and  is 
operating  the  department  on  a  “walk 
your  beat”  basis.  A  letter  from  the 
Fact-Finding  Committee  of  the  Chicago 
Church  Federation  demanded  that  the 
city  council  fulfill  its  recent  promise  to 
investigate  the  police  department. 

In  a  story  on  Wednesday  by  Brundidge 
St.  Louis  Star  published  an  interview 
with  Col.  R.  R.  McCormick  of  the 
Tribune  who  was  quoted  as  follows: 
“1  shall  personally  request  the  Grand 


Jury  to  make  a  thorough  investigation 
of  all  facts  and  rumors  having  to  do 
with  alliances  between  newspapermen 
and  the  underworld. 

“There  is  no  need  of  beating  about 
the  bush.  If  the  newspapers  in  Chicago 
are  to  continue  to  occupy  the  foremost 
place  in  the  life  of  this  coutnry  we  must 
clean  house.  The  Tribune  has  nothing 
to  conceal,  it  is  bigger  than  any  or  all 
of  its  personnel,  and  I  will  not  only 
discharge  but  prosecute  any  man  on  our 
payroll  who  has  used  his  employment 
dishonestly.” 

Regarding  the  slain  reporter.  Col. 
McCormick  was  quoted  thus:  “His  life 
and  death  are  only  an  incident.  I  might, 
according  to  the  facts  so  far  developed, 
figure  out  a  long  and  tortuous  course 
to  prove  why  Lingle  was  an  honest  man. 

I  know  he  was  not  honest,  so  why  should 
I?” 

The  Tribune  today  ran  in  full  an 
article  by  Brundidge  in  the  Star  involv¬ 
ing  a  reporter  on  the  Daily  News. 

He  mentions  suggestive  reports  about 
several  reporters  engaged  in  racketer- 
ring  and  says  he  is  willing  to  go  be- 
before  a  jury  and  reveal  all  that  he  has 
learned.  The  grand  jury,  Brundidge 
declares  might  look  into  the  record  of 
the  reporter  known  as  “the  unofficial 
mayor  of  Chicago,”  one  who  receives 
five  cents  on  every  bag  of  cement  sold, 
another  who  fixed  a  standardized  sched¬ 
ule  for  divorce  lawyers,  another  who 
befor**  promotion  to  editor  said  he 
cleaned  up  two  hundred  a  week  in  the 
county  building,  another  who  controls 
bond  signing,  another  who  got  fifty 
thousand  dollars  in  running  a  lottery, 
and  so  on,  as  well  as  an  editor  who 
maintains  an  office  in  the  Loop  separate 
from  his  newspaper  office. 

DAILIES  EXTEND  BROADCASTS 

N.  Y.  American  and  Evening  Journal 
Go  on  Six-Day  Schedule 

The  New  York  American  and  the 
New  York  Evening  Journal  started 
broadcasting  news  dispatches  June  30,  on 
a  six-day  weekly  schedule  over  Station 
WOR  of  the  Columbia  Broadcasting 
System.  Broadcasts  are  given  by  the 
Journal  at  8  a.  m.  and  12  noon  and  the 
-American  goes  on  the  air  at  10:45  p.  ni- 
These  schedules  are  maintained  every 
day  except  Sunday. 

The  two  Hearst  papers  alternate  with 
a  daily  sports  broadcast  at  6:30  p.  m. 
Each  paper  takes  the  period  three  days 
a  week.  No  Sunday  program  is  given 
by  either  paper. 

The  Journal  formerly  conducted  news 
broadcasts  over  Stations  WRNY  and 
WMC.A.  These  have  been  discontinued. 
-A  half-hour  Monday  nights  at  9  p.  m., 
on  WHN  will  be  continued.  This  pro¬ 
gram  is  general  rather  than  of  a  news 
dispatch  nature. 

DURSTINE  RETURNS 


No  European  Branche*  Contemplated 
by  His  Agency,  He  Declares 

-Ambitious  advertising  men  who  read 
in  May  that  Roy  S.  Durstine  was  going 
to  Europe  for  six  weeks,  flooded  him 
with  letters  offering  their  services  in 
opening  and  managing  European  offices 
for  his  advertising  agency.  Batten,  Bar¬ 
ton.  Durstine  &  Osborn,  Inc. 

The  difficulty,  he  said  this  week  after 
returning  to  his  New  York  office,  is 
that  his  agency  is  making  no  plans  to 
establish  foreign  offices. 

“VVe  are  too  busy  in  this  country,”  he 
said. 

The  B.  B.  D.  &  O.  general  manager 
said  his  trip  was  purely  a  vacation.  He 
indulged  in  golf,  motoring,  and  other 
recreations,  but  his  advertising  contacts 
were  limited  to  friendly  visits  at  four 
agencies.  Mrs.  Durstine  accompanied 
him  on  the  trip. 

NAMES  REPRESENTATIVES 

The  Lansing  (Mich.)  Capital  Netfs 
announced  this  week  the  appointment  of 
Macfadden  Publications,  New  York,  as 
its  eastern  advertising  representative, 
and  Charles  H.  Shattuck,  Chicago,  as 
western  representative. 


DAILIES’  MOVE  HELPED 
TO  AVERT  BANK  PANIC 

Cincinnati  PublisherB  Won  Over 

Clearing  Houbc  to  Plan  For 
Guaranteeing  Depoeits  After 
Run  Was  Started 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Pubusher) 

Cincinnati,  June  30. — How  editors  and 
publishers  can  help  to  save  a  perilous  fin¬ 
ancial  situation  by  co-operating  with  the 
clearing  house  in  restoring  public  con¬ 
fidence  was  illustrated  in  Cincinnati  last 
week  when  depositors  in  many  banks 
were  affected  by  hysteria.  Because  of 
the  failure  of  the  Cx>smopolitan  bank  and 
the  action  of  the  U.  S.  Comptroller  of 
the  Currency  in  closing  the  Brotherhood 
of  Railway  Clerks’  National  Bank,  de¬ 
positors  were  alarmed  and  runs  were 
started  on  five  financial  institutions. 

Streets  were  filled  with  rumors  and  de¬ 
positors  were  crowding  around  banks  de¬ 
manding  their  money.  Squads  of  police¬ 
men  and  detectives  had  to  be  assigned  to 
the  banks  to  restrain  the  crowds. 

This  occurred  on  Thursday,  June  26, 
the  day  when  it  was  announced  that  after 
an  all-night  session  the  directors  of  the 
Brotherhood  bank  had  been  unable  to  in¬ 
duce  the  Cincinnati  Clearing  House  -As¬ 
sociation  to  guarantee  the  deposits  of  the 
bank  even  after  the  possible  shortage  of 
$517,000  had  been  guaranteed.  This 
shortage  had  resulted  from  alleged  stock 
manipulations. 

To  indemnify  the  Brotherhood  bank  the 
president,  J.  J.  Castillini,  pledged  $100,- 
(XX);  the  Brotherhood  of  Railway  cilerks 
plec^^  $300,000  and  there  was  another 
$300,000  in  surety  bonds. 

When  the  refusal  of  the  Clearing 
House  to  give  aid  was  announced  along 
with  the  resignations  of  President 
Castillini.  the  vice  president  and  the 
cashier  of  the  Brotherhood,  depositors  in 
all  the  smaller  banks  became  uneasy  and 
runs  started. 

The  Times-Star  censured  the  Clearing 
House,  declaring  that  when  the  Brother¬ 
hood  bank  was  forced  to  close  its  doors 
it  was  a  solvent  institution  whose  assets 
were  liquid  and  whose  liabilities  were 
fully  guaranteed.  The  Cincinnati  Post 
also  had  an  editorial  of  the  same  tenor 
and  Frank  W.  Rostock,  president  and 
managing  editor,  went  personally  to  a 
threatened  bank  and  urged  the  depositors 
to  be  prudent  and  act  calmly.  That 
afternoon  the  Clearing  House  met  and 
the  publishers  of  the  daily  newspapers 
went  in  a  body  to  attend  the  session. 

William  F.  Wiley,  general  manager  of 
the  Enquirer  and  president  of  the  pub¬ 
lishers’  association,  made  a  statement  to 
the  Gearing  House  pointing  out  to  the 
bankers  what  the  crisis  was  and  how  it 
was  their  duty  to  guarantee  the  deposits 
of  all  banks  in  the  city.  His  position 
was  backed  by  Hulbert  Taft,  editor  and 
president  of  the  Times-Star :  Mr. 
Rostock,  of  the  Post,  and  Harry  W. 
Brown,  publisher  and  president  of  the 
Commercial  Tribune. 

The  result  was  an  official  declaration 
of  the  Gearing  House  as  follows :  “The 
banks  named  belo-w  have  made  careful  in¬ 
vestigation  of  the  banking  situation  in 
Cincinnati  and  are  confident  that  there 
are  no  further  weak  spots  which  justify 
any  lack  of  confidence  on  the  part  of 
depositors.  We  therefore  jointly  an¬ 
nounce  our  determination,  during  this 
crisis,  to  stand  behind  all  hanks  now 
operating  in  Hamilton  county.” 

This  statement  automatically  placed 
consolidated  banking  assets  of  more  than 
$3.30.000.000  behind  the  Cincinnati  banks. 
Cash  in  large  amounts  began  to  flow  into 
all  of  the  smaller  banks.  The  Federal 
reserve  brought  in  $6,000,000  by  airplane 
from  Cleveland.  B.  H.  Kroger  placed 
$5,000,(X)0  in  the  Provident.  The  runs 
stopped  automatically  and  before  the 
close  of  banking  hours  depositors  began 
to  redeposit  their  .savings. 

The  newspapers  had  saved  the  day. 
The  millions  transported  to  the  city  were 
found  unnecessary  and  by  the  day  fol¬ 
lowing  all  banks  on  which  there  had 
been  runs  were  carrying  advertisements 
telling  the  depositors  that  if  they  tf 
deposited  before  July  third  thev  would 
not  forfeit  interest  on  sums  withdrawn. 
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OFFERS  AGENCY  AID  IN  PUBUCITY  FIGHT 

John  Benson,  A. A. A. A.  President,  Pledges  Support  of  That  Body  if  Newspapers  Will  Throw 
Out  All  Forms  of  Puffery — Discusses  Local-National  Problem 

Ax  offer  of  help  from  his  association  principles  of  rate  making.  He  proposed  he  asked.  "I  believe  that  very  definite  through  the  triple  magic  of  lower  rates, 
"if  newspapers  would  abolish  all  free  ‘‘an  informal  group  of  right  thinking  things  can  be  done  and  must  be  done  in  larger  volume  and  more  profit. 


A  "if  newspapers  would  abolish  all  free 
publicity,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent,  so 
that  nobody  could  use  it,”  was  tentatively 
made  by  John  Benson,  president  of  the 
American  Association  of  Advertising 
Agencies,  speaking  on  July  2  before  the 
Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  in  .\sheville,  N.  C. 

After  drawing  a  distinction  between 
“undesirable”  publicity  which  is  forced  on 
the  editor,  and  publicity  “which  is  printed 
for  its  own  sake,  as  interesting  news  or 
editorial  matter,”  he  said:  “Publicity  is 
a  burden  to  us  agents.  It  costs  us  money 
to  handle.  It  loses  us  money  in  com¬ 
missions  on  the  paid  space  we  do  not  get. 
It  competes  with  our  own  business.  It 
antagonizes  the  publisher.  We  would  be 
much  better  off  without'  it. 

“If  newspapers  would  abolish  all  free 
publicity,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent,  so 
that  nobody  could  use  it,  it  would  be  a 
fine  thing  for  us  and  for  you.  I  hope  you 
do.  I  think  I  can  add,  ‘We'll  help  you 
do  it.’ 

“Free  publicity  is  an  old  evil,  as  you 
know.  We  have  been  battling  it  for 
years.  It  has  caused  a  lot  of  feeling 
among  publishers,  and  it  has  done  a  lot 
of  harm  to  newspapers.  For  years  we 
have  had  a  rule  against  it  in  our  asso¬ 
ciation.  as  a  practice  not  in  the  best  in¬ 
terest  of  advertisers,  agents  and  pub¬ 
lishers. 

“Recently  a  resolution  was  passed  by 
the  Massachusetts  Press  Association 
which  gave  us  agents  until  January  1st 
next  to  stop  our  misdeeds  or  the  agency 
commission  would  be  withdrawn.  Just 
what  connection  there  is  between  free 
publicity  and  agency  commission  I  can¬ 
not  understand,  but  this  resolution  at 
least  has  some  teeth  in  it  which  may  be 
sharp  enough  to  penetrate  the  seat  of 
even  a  hard  boiled  advertising  agent. 
_“Our  own  ban  has  been  against  unde¬ 
sirable  publicity,  the  kind  which  is  not 
wanted  by  the  editor  and  is  printed 
through  the  influence  of  the  business 
office  of  the  paper  to  curry  favor  with 
the  advertiser  or  to  obtain  linage  from 
him.  A  vicious  thing  and  unqualifiedly 
condemned.  Such  puff  news  is  so  thinly 
disguised  that  no  reader  would  mistake 
it.  It  undermines  his  respect  for  and  his 
confidence  in  the  sheet.  We  are  definitely 
against  it.  And  we  are  also  definitely 
against  bringing  any  pressure  to  bear 
on  the  publisher  to  print  news  of  any 
kind,  good  or  bad. 

“We  do  not  see  any  harm  in  free  pub¬ 
licity  which  is  printed  for  its  own  sake, 
as  interesting  news  or  editorial  matter. 
Especially  if  the  editor  wants  it.  There 
has  l^en  a  great  change  in  this  respect. 
Publicity  has  been  immensely  improved. 
Some  of  the  best  newspaper  brains  in 
the  countrv  are  being  employed  to  pro¬ 
duce  it.  Much  of  it  is  informative  and 
reliable,  interesting  and  timely.  Editors 
print  it  and  ask  for  more.  I  learned  of 
a  recent  example.  One  of  our  members 
protested  against  an  inspired  storv  on  the 
financial  page  of  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
put  out  in  the  interest  of  the  great  mail 
order  houses  and  reporting  a  ten  per 
cent  cut  in  price  effective  for  a  given 
period.  Verv  interesting  news  to  millions 
of  readers  who  consume  and  to  thousands 
of  investors  who  invest.  It  seemed  so 
interesting,  in  fact,  that  a  leading  New 
York  naner  asked  for  more. 

“That  kind  of  publicity,  offered  news¬ 
papers  without  pressure,  cannot  be 
stopped  as  long  as  it  is  accepted  and 
even  asked  for.  It  is  up  to  the  pub¬ 
lisher  to  control  his  editor  and  estab¬ 
lish  a  policy.  Just  as  long  as  newspapers 
accept  such  meritorious  news  matter,  it 
will  be'  sent  to  them  by  advertisers, 
®8^^ts  and  publicity  makers.” 

Turning  then  to  the  question  of  local- 
wtional  advertising  rate  differentials, 
Mr.  Benson  called  for  a  study  by  a  na¬ 
tional  comrnittee  “scientifically  equipped 
and  advertisinglv  experienced,”  whose 
findings  might  be  a  basis  for  sound 


principles  of  rate  making.  He  proposed 
“an  informal  group  of  right  thinking 
and  far  seeing  publishers”  who  would 
not  only  carry  on  such  a  study,  but 
provide  leadership  in  solving  other  prob- 


John  Benson 

lems  confronting  newspaper  advertising. 
For  one  thing,  such  a  group  might  build 
up  a  code  of  ethics  for  advertising  and 
enforce  it  among  themselves,  with  the 
hope  of  improving  reader  confidence  in 
advertising. 

Some  of  the  other  activities  suggested 
for  these  leading  publishers  included: 
Strengthening  of  A.  B.  C.  rules,  espe¬ 
cially  against  forced  circulation  and  cir¬ 
culation  obtained  by  premiums ;  lessening 
of  destructive  competition  between 
papers  and  reducing  of  its  cost;  stand¬ 
ardization  of  trade  aid  service;  forma¬ 
tion  of  sound  rules  about  free  publicity; 
and  setting  up  of  better  standards  of 
agency  recognition. 

Such  a  group  of  publishers,  said  Mr. 
Benson,  “would  offer  us  a  total  circula¬ 
tion  which  would  meet  80  per  cent  of 
our  needs.”  It  could  do  much  to  “stem 
the  tide  of  unbridled  competition.”  Cit¬ 
ing  what  other  industries  have  done  to 
limit  expansion,  moderate  sales  effort, 
and  lower  costs,  he  concluded : 

“Let  us  proceed  boldly  to  this  task, 
as  practical  realists  who  will  not  over¬ 
step  the  bounds  of  good  sense,  who  will 
not  disorganize  business  nor  fail  to  rec¬ 
ognize  conditions,  nor  involve  ourselves 
in  any  conspiracy  or  violation  of  the 
law. 

“Newspaper  advertising  is  a  powerful 
medium.  It  offers  us  intensive  circu¬ 
lation  ;  it  saturates  the  buying  power  of 
any  community.  It  fits  into  modern 
conditions  and  the  trend  towards  terri¬ 
torial  development  of  sales.  We  cannot 
afford  to  have  this  wide  open  road  to 
the  markets  of  our  country  obstructed, 
nor  its  influence  blunted  by  any  form 
of  exploitation.  Its  possibilities  are  un¬ 
limited,  I  believe,  if  we  agents  will  learn 
better  how  to  use  it  and  you  publishers 
will  give  us  a  more  responsive  medium, 
a  fair  rate  structure,  and  an  equitable 
chance  to  compete.” 

Mr.  Benson  cited  the  wide  differences 
between  local  and  national  rates,  and  the 
lack  of  uniformity  in  rate  making.  He 
predicted  an  increasingly  successful  drive 
by  advertisers  to  get  the  local  rates.  A 
wide  differential,  he  held,  meant  that  the 
national  advertiser  had  to  spend  too  much 
to  get  his  share  of  attention  in  competi¬ 
tion  with  local  advertisers,  or  that  he 
cut  down  his  schedule  to  a  point  of  in¬ 
adequacy. 

The  reasons  commonly  cited  as  justify¬ 
ing  the  differential,  he  argued,  are  in¬ 
sufficient.  In  the  case  of  one  large  eastern 
newspaper,  he  said,  the  cost  of  obtaining 
and  servicing  national  advertising  is 
only  7  per  cent  more  than  for  local 
advertising. 

“What  can  be  done  about  this  rate 
muddle  and  the  factors  which  create  it?” 


he  asked.  "I  believe  that  very  definite 
things  can  be  done  and  must  be  done  in 
the  near  future. 

“What  can  we  agencies  do?  We  can 
put  into  our  copy  all  the  skill  and  effec¬ 
tiveness  we  can  muster.  We  can  refrain 
as  far  as  possible  from  insincere  and 
misleading  appeal.  We  can  make  as  light 
a  demand  as  possible  upon  the  publisner 
for  selling  and  servicing  effort.  Wc  can 
cut  out  insistence  upon  mere  size  of  cir¬ 
culation.  We  can  accumulate  more  reli¬ 
able  information  about  newspaper  values 
through  research  at  headquarters,  con¬ 
ducted  in  a  disinterested  and  authorita¬ 
tive  way.  We  can  refrain  from  sending 
you  puff  publicity  and  using  advertising 
patronage  to  get  it  printed.  We  can 
do  all  of  these  things.  We  want  to  do 
them,  if  you  will  cooperate. 

“What  we  cannot  do  is  to  refrain  from 
getting  the  lowest  rates  available  in  any 
publication,  be  they  local  or  national. 
vVe  are  bound  to  do  so,  both  by  our 
duty  to  our  clients  and  by  competitive 
pressure.  We  must  get  the  most  possible 
out  of  every  advertising  dollar.  If  we 
do  not,  somebody  else  will;  and  if, our 
clients  do  not,  then  their  competition 
will.  We  have  no  choice  in  the  matter. 

“What  can  the  publisher  do?  Some 
things  he  can  do  immediately.  Other 
things  will  take  time.  Without  delay, 
he  should  firm  up  his  rate  structure ; 
have  a  definite  policy  about  national  and 
local  business  and  stick  to  it;  treat  all 
advertisers  alike  in  the  same  field ;  cut 
down  or  cut  out  forced  methods  of  cir¬ 
culation  ;  erect  standards  of  advertising 
appeal  in  his  columns  which  go  beyond 
indecency  and  fraud;  adopt,  if  you  will, 
the  standards  in  retail  advertising  which 
have  already  been  formulated  and  en¬ 
forced  by  Shopping  News  and  at  the 
same  time  remove  one  of  the  prime 
motives  of  the  local  merchants  in  found¬ 
ing  and  conducting  their  own  medium. 
These  are  both  feasible  and  effective. 
They  would  work  a  revolution  in  the 
value  of  your  medium. 

“What  can  he  do  about  rates?  That  is 
his  problem  and  not  ours.  We  cannot 
help  him  make  rates.  We  can  only 
point  out  that  the  differential  should  be 
lessened  as  much  and  as  fast  as  he  can 
manage.  We  do  not  expect  wonders. 
We  realize  the  publisher’s  difficulties  and 
problems.  But  something  should  be  done 
at  once  about  approximation.  Whether 
local  rates  should  come  up  or  national 
rates  should  come  down  depends  upon 
the  individual  situation.  Naturally  if 
local  rates  are  way  low,  they  should  be 
raised;  if  national  rates  are  high,  they 
should  come  down;  if  high  expense  of 
getting  circulation  and  of  selling  it  to 
us  and  then  of  .servicing  the  business,  is 
in  the  way,  then  these  items  should  be 
diminished  or  improved. 

“What  the  newspaner  business  is 
sorely  in  need  of  is  a  scientific  rate  struc¬ 
ture,  one  that  has  some  uniformity  about 
it,  one  that  puts  all  advertisers  on  an 
equal  competitive  footing,  one  that  en¬ 
ables  the  publisher  to  earn  a  fair  profit 
on  his  space  and  the  advertiser  a  fair 
return  on  his  investment  and  the  agency 
a  fair  compensation  for  its  effort,  one 
whose  charges  and  differentials  can  be 
justified  and  understood.  We  cannot  say 
that  there  should  be  no  differential ;  that 
might  not  be  indicated.  But  that  differ¬ 
ential,  if  any,  should  be  as  small  as  pos¬ 
sible.  A  study  should  be  made  by  a 
national  committee  scientifically  equipped 
and  advertisingly  experienced  and  its 
findings  form  the  foundation  for  sound 
principles  of  rate  making  of  which  your 
industry  is  in  urgent  need. 

“This  has  been  done  in  other  lines, 
such  as  railroad  and  public  utility. 
Not  only  have  the  customers  benefited; 
the  industry  itself  has  been  advantaged  by 
being  put  on  a  sound  economic  plane. 
Undoubtedly  this  has  been  a  great  fac¬ 
tor  in  the  phenomenal  success  of  the 
utility  business,  which  has  prospered 


through  the  triple  magic  of  lower  rates, 
larger  volume  and  more  profit. 

“The  newspaper  business  could  well 
follow  that  lead.  It  would  not  mean  an 
exact  parallel,  or  leveling  all  paper  rates 
to  a  milline  basis.  Each  paper  would 
have  its  own  rates  to  make  such  as  would 
best  represent  its  values  and  develop  its 
business.  Only  the  rate  making  princi¬ 
ples  would  be  the  same. 

“Every  newspaper  publisher  is  deeply 
interested,  whether  he  knows  it  or  not,  in 
what  every  other  newspaper  publisher 
does  to  the  national  advertiser.  What 
one  does  to  harm  or  obstruct  him  hurts 
every  other.  He  loses  heart  or  gets  dis¬ 
gusted  with  the  newspaper  medium  as  a 
whole  and  goes  elsewhere.  The  good 
suffer  with  the  bad.  Nobody  gets  the 
business.  Advertising  is  national  in  its 
scope.  It  must  be  looked  at  from  a  na¬ 
tional  point  of  view.  It  is  extremely  im¬ 
portant  to  Cleveland  what  Buffalo  does 
about  its  rates;  it  is  vital  to  New  York 
what  Chicago  does  about  circulation, 
about  advertising  censorship,  or  about 
any  other  phase  of  the  business.  We 
are  all  bound  together  in  one  inseparable 
whole. 

“The  most  important  move  before  you. 
in  my  opinion,  is  to  organize  concerted 
sentiment  of  sound  and  strong  papers. 
That  does  not  mean  another  newspaper , 
association.  It  means  an  informal  group 
of  right  thinking  and  far  seeing  pub¬ 
lishers  who  will  confer  together  about 
the  medium  as  a  whole,  study  its 
problems,  analyze  its  rates  and  rate 
making,  build  up  a  code  of  ethics  for 
advertising  and  enforce  it  among  them¬ 
selves,  with  our  aid  and  encouragement. 
Then  let  our  united  sentiment  march 
into  the  councils  of  the  A.B.C.  and 
make  some  rules  through  which  no  weasel 
can  crawl,  rules  which  are  rough  on 
forced  circulation  and  all  of  its  tricks, 
rules  which  make  it  difficult  for  news 
dealers  to  burn  up  papers  at  a  profit, 
rules  which  more  and  more  exclude 
circulation  as  ‘net  paid’  when  premiums 
and  prizes  are  the  motive. 

“That  group  should  be  made  up  solely 
of  the  strong  and  meritorious  publishers, 
large  and  small,  who  want  the  news¬ 
paper  business  raised  to  a  high  economic 
plane,  who  are  more  concerned  about  the 
long  pull  future  than  they  are  about  im¬ 
mediate  advantage,  who  want  to  give 
full  value  to  the  advertiser,  who  feel 
their  obligation  to  protect  readers  against 
misleading  appeal  and  their  obligation  to 
advertisers  to  furnish  sound  circulation. 
That  group  should  consist  of  men  who 
can  say  ‘no’  and  pass  up  business  without 
flenching. 

“Its  possibilities  for  good  would  be 
immeasurable.  Think  what  would  happen 
if  that  group  had  a  strong  committee 
establishing  sound  principles  of  rate 
making.  .Another  committee  dealing 
with  standards  of  circulation.  Another 
with  ways  and  means  of  excluding  mis¬ 
leading  copy  and  of  building  up  con¬ 
fidence  in  newspaper  appeal.  Another 
with  ways  and  means  of  lessening 
destructive  competition  between  papers 
and  reducing  its  cost ;  another,  with 
standardization  of  trade  aid  service; 
another,  with  an  adequate  definition  of 
national  and  local  business;  another,  with 
sound  rules  about  free  publicity;  another 
with  much  needed  standards  of  agency 
recognition  to  assure  better  service  on 
the  part  of  all  agencies,  professional 
tests  such  as  now  exist  in  England ; 
another,  with  setting  up  standards  in  the 
retail  field  along  the  lines  of  Shopping 
News  and  providing  for  elementary 
education  at  least  in  efficient  retail  ad¬ 
vertising. 

“Such  a  group  would  form  a  powerful 

minority  and  afford  the  leadership  which 

is  now  lacking.  It  would  include  the 

strong  and  constructive  elements  of  the 

A.  N.  P.  A.,  of  the  S.  N.  P.  A.,  and  of 

the  Inland  Wess  and  thus  represent  the 
(Continued  on  page  51) 
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AGENCIES  ASKED  TO  ABANDON  PUBUCITY 

P^insylvania  Publishers  Join  With  N.E.A.  and  New  England  Group  in  Fight  Against  Puffery — 

Gov.  Long  Condenmed  for  Louisiana  Tax  and  Gag  Bills 


"TJEMANDS  were  made  on  the  adver- 
^tising  agencies  to  disband  their  pub¬ 
licity  forces  ^fore  Jan.  1,  1931,  and 
Governor  Huey  Long  of  Louisiana  was 
condemned  as  a  sinister  figure  in  Ameri¬ 
can  public  life  because  of  his  attempt  to 
license  and  tax  Louisiana  newspapers,  at 
the  summer  convention  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Newspaper  Publishers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  whicii  took  the  form  of  a  boat  trip 
out  of  Baltimore,  June  27,  28  and  29. 

The  resolution  adopted  in  relation  to 
advertising  agencies  and  free  publicity 
is  based  on  the  one  proposed  by  the 
Massachusetts  Press  Association  and  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  New  England  Daily  News¬ 
paper  Association  and  the  National  Ed¬ 
itorial  Association.  The  Keystone  pub¬ 
lishers  made  it  plain  that  they  feel  the 
free  publicity  evil  has  about  reached  its 
limit  of  endurance  and  they  are  determ¬ 
ined  that  the  agencies  which  they  sup¬ 
port  shall  do  their  part  td  check  the  flow 
of  publicity  into  newspaper  offices.  The 
resolution  passed  reads  as  follows: 

“Whereas,  the  Pennsylvania  News¬ 
paper  Publishers’  Association  recognizes 
the  fact  that  the  practice  of  the  advertis¬ 
ing  agencies  in  sending  free  publicity  is 
an  unsound  practice  and  is  strictly  un¬ 
ethical,  be  it 

“RESOU’En,  that  the  Pennsylvania 
Newspaper  Publishers’  Association  en¬ 
dorses  the  action  of  the  Massachusetts 
Press  Association  in  its  request  to 
agencies  to  disband  their  free  publicity 
forces  before  Jan.  1,  1931 ;  and  be  it 
further 

“Resolved,  if  this  action  is  not  taken 
by  the  agencies  that  the  question  of 
agency  structure  in  its  relations  to  news¬ 
papers  be  considered  at  the  next  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Pennsylv'ania  Newspaper 
Publishers’  Association.” 

The  publishers  were  vigorous  in  their 
language  against  Governor  Long  and  his 
fight  with  the  Louisiana  papers.  The 
resolution  on  this  subject  reads: 

“Whereas.  The  Pennsylvania  News¬ 
paper  Publishers’  Association  in  conven¬ 
tion  assembled  had  brought  to  its 
attention  that  one  Huey  Long,  an 
accident  in  politics  and  now  Governor 
of  Louisiana,  through  his  followers  is 
attempting  to  pass  legislation  in  the  State 
of  Louisiana,  that  would  destroy  the 
liberty  of  the  press,  confiscate  newspaper 
property  and  lay  additional  burden  of 
taxation  upon  every  resident  within  the 
trading  territory  of  Louisiana  news¬ 
papers,  and 

"Whereas,  Down  through  the  years  a 
free  press  has  meant  a  free  nation,  and 
“Whereas,  The  new.spapers  of  the 
State  of  Louisiana  and  the  United  States 
are  entitled  to  conduct  their  properties 
under  the  law  which  protects  every 
citizen  within  his  rights;  therefore,  be  it 
“Resolved,  That  the  Pennsylvania 
Newspaper  Publishers’  Association  de¬ 
nounces  Huey  Long,  Governor  of 
Louisiana,  as  a  sinister  figure  in  Ameri¬ 
can  public  life,  as  well  as  all  of  his 
kind,  who  ought  to  be  squelched  in  this 
effort  to  destroy  a  free  press,  and  be  it 
further 

“RF_soL\’En.  That  the  Pennsylvania 
Newspaper  Publishers’  Association  goes 
on  record  as  being  ready  and  willing  to 
do  all  it  can  to  aid  the  Louisiana  press 
in  its  fight  against  any  and  all  would-be 
dictators  of  newspaper  properties  and 
policies." 

_  One  hundred  and  fifty-two  editors,  pub¬ 
lishers,  members  of  their  families  and 
supply  house  representatives  went  on  the 
P.N.P.A.  cruise.  The  party  was  in 
charge  of  Daniel  N.  Slep  of  the 
Altoona  Mirror,  president  of  the  associa¬ 
tion.  After  an  airplane  demonstration 
over  the  ship  by  three  planes  from  the 
Maryland  National  Guard,  the  party 
visited  the  United  States  Naval  Academy 
at  Annapolis,  spending  two  hours  seeing 
the  sights  there.  During  the  cruise  they 
also  stopped  at  Yorktown  and  James¬ 
town.  On  Saturday  evening,  they  went 
to  Old  Point  Comfort  for  a  banquet. 


The  subject  of  radio  broadcasting  and 
its  relation  to  newspapers  received  serious 
consideration.  John  O’Donnel,  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Oil  City  Derrick, 
said  on  this  subject: 


structure  of  the  country  is  creating  a 
first-class  competiter  and  the  pressure  is 
commencing  to  be  felt.  Natio^l  adver¬ 
tising  agencies  are  selling  radio  time  as 
well  as  newspaper  space,  and  1  will  go 


Members  and  guests  of  the  Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publisher.s’  Assoeiation 
photographed  as  they  left  Baltimore,  June  26,  for  a  convention  cruise. 


“What  I  hate  to  admit  about  national 
advertising  is  that  if  automobiles  and 
cigarettes  were  to  be  removed  from  the 
equation  there  would  be  little  left.  These 
two  interests,  I  suppose,  make  up  more 
than  half  the  national  linage.  National 
advertising  is  suffering  from  a  spasm  of 
modernism.  It  has  gone  berserk  on 
style. 

“You  find  little  of  this  advertising  in 
the  small  town  newspapers.  It  is  the 
old  herd  instinct  again  exemplified,  with 
the  so-called  advertising  experts  think¬ 
ing  in  narrow  groves  and  stressing  form 
instead  of  substance.  .\nd  while  this 
style  of  advertising  must  pay,  judging 
from  the  scores  of  millions  spent  upon 
it  yearly,  the  chances  are  glorious  for 
pioneers  in  these  and  other  lines  to  break 
away  from  the  herd  and  cultivate  the 
great  rural  market  of  the  United  States. 

“Into  the  argument  at  this  point  enters 
the  element  of  radio.  The  word 
‘broadcast’  listens  well  to  the  advertising 
ear.  It  is  a  challenge  to  the  newspapers. 
Let  radio  perfect  its  own  sy.stem  of 
gathering  news,  as  it  has  done  in  certain 
crises,  and  watch  newspaper  circulation 
commence  to  drop. 

“How  much  does  radio  injure  sales  in 
a  championship  fight,  a  world  series  or 
a  football  game?  What  demand  does 
it  leave  for  the  printed  speech  of  the 
president  or  .some  other  notable  if  that 
talk  can  be  heard  as  it  is  delivered?  May 
not  the  day  come  when  the  commuter 
riding  to  and  from  his  work  may  look 
toward  the  front  of  his  train,  bus  or 
trolley  and  behold  the  leading  news 
events  unfolded  before  him  in  type  six 
inches  high? 

“I  am  more  concerned  over  possible 
radio  invasion  of  the  news  field  than  I 
am  of  the  advertising  one.  With  a  few 
great  exceptions  radio  advertising  is  a 
very  doubtful  quantity.  But  it  is  an 
easy  thing  to  sell.  It  has  charm  of 
novelty.  It  caters  enormously  to  vanity. 
Yet  its  very  attractiveness  is  fatal  to 
advertising.  A.  mind  entertained  has  no 
adequate  sense  of  material  values.  En¬ 
tertainment  resents  the  infringment  of 
advertising,  and  the  inclination  is  to  tune 
it  out.  Unless  there  be  a  headliner  on 
the  air  and  his  time  announced  in  ad¬ 
vance,  it  is  doubtful  if  the  accompanying 
advertising  is  heard  by  a  mere  one  per 
cent  of  the  radio  audience. 

“I  believe  that  through  the  exploitation 


of  radio  and  the  free  advertising  of  its 
programs  and  features  the  newspaper 
on  record  as  saying  that  were  it  not  for 
radio,  every  newspaper  might  well  be 
carrying  three  times  the  volume  of 
national  advertising  it  is  carrying  now.” 

I.  Wilbur  Werry,  advertising  manager 
of  the  JohnstoTm  Tribune,  pointed  out 
that  radio  is  a  serious  competitor  for 
newspapers,  and  urged  that  publishers 
improve  their  product  and  employ  only 
thoroughly  trained  editors  and  advertis¬ 
ing  experts.  “The  serious  competition 
presented  by  broadcasting  makes  this  ab¬ 
solutely  necessary,”  said  Mr.  Werry. 

Discussing  the  subject  of  newspapers 
and  the  agencies,  C.  B.  Lartz,  general 
manager  of  the  Sharon  News-Te'legraph, 
said : 

“No  thinking  publisher  denies  the 
value  of  proper  merchandising  aid.  _  It 
is  mutually  l)eneficial  to  the  publication 
and  the  advertiser.  Many  times,  how¬ 
ever,  publishers  disagree  with  the  agen¬ 
cies  on  what  is  proper.  Advertising  is  an 
important  power  in  the  distribution  and 
sale  of  any  natk>nal  product.  But  certain 
products  may  not  have  a  local  appeal 
everywhere,  or  they  may  be  so  priced 
that  certain  communities  have  no  poten¬ 
tial  customers.  The  advertiser,  through 
the  agency,  certainly  has  a  right  to  as¬ 
certain  local  conditions. 

“We  find  that  some  of  the  agencies 
are  using  the  newspaper  campaigns  for 
some  of  their  clients  and  magazine  cam¬ 
paigns  for  others,  endeavoring  to  push 
through  publicity  on  their  magazine  ac¬ 
counts.  We  keep  a  very  close  check  on 
all  publicity  both  local  and  national  ac¬ 
counts  by  having  the  editorial  and 
advertising  departments  work  together  at 
all  times.  The  advertising  department 
usually  designates  the  amount  of  pub¬ 
licity  any  account  shall  receive.” 

The  publishers  devoted  some  time  to 
the  subject  of  intelligent  economies  ef¬ 
fected  during  the  period  of  quiet  busi¬ 
ness. 

Colonel  C.  J.  Smith  of  the  Wilkes- 
Barre  Tintes-Leader.  said  that  he  had 
saved  7,000  lbs.  of  newsprint  in  May  by 
printing  two  fewer  pages  in  his  bulldog 
edition  than  he  did  in  his  regular  paper. 
Pressmen  at  first  complained  that  chang¬ 
ing  the  number  of  plates  between  edi¬ 
tions  made  too  much  work,  but  they  too 
soon  saw  the  light  and  now  offer  no 
complaint. 


W.  W.  Krebs  of  the  Johnstown  Trib¬ 
une  said  that  he  had  saved  money  by  get¬ 
ting  serial  stories  in  mat  form  rather 
than  having  to  set  them.  This  can  be 
done  on  papers  operating  an  open  shop 
composing  room. 

1.  Z.  Buckwalter  of  Lancaster  News¬ 
papers,  reported  12-em  columns  and 
4-point  column  rules  instead  of  6,  saved 
money.  Eliminating  leading  at  top  of 
column  also  saved  as  did  narrowing  the 
margins ;  he  now  runs  five-sixteenth 
margins.  All  of  this  results  in  the  sav¬ 
ing  of  several  thousand  dollars  a  year. 

Mr.  Krebs  said  that  he  found  it  econo¬ 
mical  to  hire  the  service  of  local  truck¬ 
ers. 

Discussing  liability  insurance,  John  L 
Morrison  of  the  Greenville  Record-Ar- 
(pus  reported  that  he  was  saving  consiq- 
erable  money  by  taking  out  a  blanket 
policy  for  all  his  employes.  He  said  he 
insured  23  employes  under  this  plan 
for  $25. 

In  discussing  the  subject  of  getting 
local  payrolls  staggered,  Mr.  Krebs  said 
Bethlehem  Steel  paid  every  day  and  still 
Friday  was  the  heavy  advertising  paper. 
He  thought  it  made  little  difference,  he 
.said.  Other  publishers  were  not  sure 
that  merchants  want  payrolls  staggered. 

E.  Arthur  Sweeny,  of  the  Greenshurg 
Tribune  Review,  advised  publishers  to 
establish  scholarships  for  high  school 
students  at  Pennsylvania  State  College  of 
Journalism,  and  judging  from  interest 
displayed  this  will  be  done  by  several 
newspapers. 

The  subject  of  cooking  schools  was 
discussed  and  hearty  endorsement  was 
given  this  movement  by  a  number  of 
leading  publishers,  some  of  whom  said 
their  chief  trouble  in  cooking  schools 
was  that  they  were  not  able  to  get  halls 
large  enough  to  accommodate  the  women 
desiring  to  attend. 

A  report  was  made  to  the  convention 
on  the  insurance  survey  being  conducted 
by  P.  N.  P.  A.  insurance  engineers.  It 
w'as  shown  that  a  saving  of  from  20  to 
25  per  cent  was  being  suggested  in  rates. 

The  association  voted  to  hold  its  1931 
convention  in  Pittsburgh  next  winter.  It 
was  also  voted  to  move  the  central  office 
from  Williamsport  to  Harrisburg  and 
this  will  be  done  within  the  next  year. 
Eleven  new  members  were  accepted, 
making  a  total  now'  of  230. 

Announcement  was  made  at  the  con¬ 
vention  that  the  J.  Madden  Corporation 
and  the  Perkins-Goodwin  Company  were 
offering  Finnish  and  German  newsprint 
to  P.  N.  P.  A.  publishers  at  $55  a  ton 
f.  o.  b.  Philadelphia.  This  means  that 
papers  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  state 
can  get  print  at  about  $58  delivered, 
which  is  $4  under  the  current  contract 
price.  Several  publishers  report  that 
they  had  used  some  of  this  newsprint 
with  great  success. 

M.  X.  Garinger,  classified  advertising 
counsellor  for  the  P.  N.  P.  A.,  gave  an 
address  on  “Developing  Gassified  Adver¬ 
tising.” 

At  a  forum  of  weekly  publishers  pre¬ 
sided  over  by  H.  B.  Heywood  of  the 
Conshohocken  Recorder,  W.  Clement 
Moore  of  Philadelphia  gave  an  address 
on  “A  Business  Survey  of  Pennsylvania 
Newspapers”  and  he  also  presented  an 
accounting  system  which  has  been  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  National  Editorial  .Asso¬ 
ciation,  Newspaper  Association  Managers, 
Inc.,  and  the  P.  N.  P.  A. 

At  a  banquet  at  the  Chamberlin-V  an- 
derbilt  Hotel,  Old  Point  Comfort,  at 
which  Mr.  Slep  was  toastmaster,  there 
was  singing  by  the  Philharmonic  GW 
Gub  of  thirty  negro  voices  followed  by 
addresses :  “The  Work  of  the  Virginia 
Press  Association,”  James  C.  LatimWi 
secretary  of  the  Virginia  Press  Associ^ 
tion;  “Welcome  to  Pennsylvania 
lishers.  Louis  I.  Jaffe,  Norfolk  Vf’ 
ginian  Pilot:  “The  Newspapers  Relation 
ito  the  Development'  of  Histoncal 
Shrines,”  Allan  D.  Jones,  Newport  NewSi 
Virginia. 
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THE  LOCAL  SOUCITOR’S  ROUND  TABLE 


Too  Much  Price  Total  in  a  Daily  Amount  of  Space  Cuts  Down  Reading  Value,  Too  Little  Decreases 

Results — Correct  Amount  Increases  Drawing  Power  , 


By  GUY  HUBBART 


ARTICLE  XLUI 

METHOD  OF  MERCHANDISING  PRICE  TOTALS  FOR 
DAILY  SPACE  AND  VARIATIONS 

(Calculating  figure  adjusted  to  store  doing  average  of  $8,000  daily  total 
volume.) 

Daily  Circulation  Sizes 


30,000  60,000  90,000 

Five  day  (Selling  price  per  1,000  of  circulation 

Schedule  in  columns  below) 

1st  day  .  S2.00  $2.75  $1.20 

2nd  day  .  2.25  1.95  1.60 

3rd  day  .  1.95  2.00  2.00 

4th  day  .  3.25  1.50  1.30 

5th  day  .  2.50  2.25  1.40 


The  calculating  figures  opposite  each  day  and  under  each  circulation  size 
ht  any  ordinary  population  up  to  180,000  on  5  to  7  columns  of  space  but 
are  specifically  adjusted  to  the  circulations  given.  They  do  not  fit  smaller 
or  larger  circulations. 

Explanation:  If  the  paper  has  30,000  circulation  daily,  to  calculate  best 
average  price  total  for  first  day  of  schedule,  multiply  $2.00  by  30,  the  number 
of  thousands  in  the  circulation.  The  answer  is  $60.00,  the  best  price  total 
for  5  advertised  items.  The  same  with  any  day  on  any  of  the  circulations. 

The  variations  day  by  day  have  two  purposes:  (1)  to  distribute  different 
total  price  sums  over  the  week  and  (2)  aid  in  rotating  average  selling 
price  ill  proportion  to  space  used. 


The  following  question  has  been  re¬ 
ceived  from  a  newspaper  advertising 
manager ;  ... 

"We  are  convinced  that  many  of  our 
retail  advertisers  would  get  better  results 
at  lowered  cost  if  a  consistent  schedule 
were  maintained — regular  insertions  at 
regular  times — but  are  at  a  loss  for  a 
method  of  convincing  the  advertiser  or 
proving  our  contentions.  What  basic 
idea  applies  to  these  three  situations  pd 
is  the  cause  for  dissatisfaction  similar 
in  the  three?’’ 

This  question  comes  from  what  is 
known  as  a  mass  circulation  paper  and 
the  three  situations  mentioned,  while 
different  in  expression,  arise  from  the 
same  source,  directly  traceable  to  the  so- 
called  Wall  Street  crash  some  months 
ago,  although  the  community  served  by 
the  paper  is  several  hundreds  of  miles 
from  Wall  Street. 

Boiled  down,  here  are  the  three  specific 
situations : 

One  store  with  a  specialized  clientele 
has  switched  the  bulk  of  its  linage  to  two 
other  papers,  using  only  nominal  space 
in  the  paper  which  sent  the  above  ques¬ 
tion,  and  all  on  lower  range  .values ; 

Another  store,  not  exclusive  but  very 
large  in  selling  capacity,  complains  of  in¬ 
creasing  cost  of  getting  ordinary  re¬ 
sponse.  It  claims  it  must  use  almost 
(k)uble  the  space  necessary  a  few  months 
ago  to  draw  a  given  volume,  and  has 
rduced  its  schedule  practically  by  half. 
(Not  space  but  times  inserted  per  week.) 

A  medium-sized  store  known  for  con¬ 
sistently  gocxl  but  higher  priced  values 
and  a  large  following  of  established  cus¬ 
tomers  is  featuring  only  a  narrow  list 
of  departments  in  this  paper,  4  depart¬ 
ments  out  of  8  to  10  put  into  two  other 
pajKrs. 

Summed  up,  these  are,  so  far  as  the 
paper  is  concerned,  three  ways  of  losing 
linage  or  losing  a  certain  amount  in 
three  different  places.  There  is  nothing 
new  about  that  except  in  this  instance 
three  radically  different  kinds  of  stores 
suddenly  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that 
one  kind  of  customer  is  falling  down  on 
them,  and  seemingly  that  all  of  them 
read  one  paper  exclusively — a  mass  cir¬ 
culation  paper. 

In  other  words,  the  store  with  the 
special  clientele  (a  type  of  reader  sup¬ 
posed  not  to  exist  to  any  great  extent 
in  a  mass  paper  circulation)  theoretically 
is  cutting  out  a  type  of  reader  from 
which  it  never  did  draw  any  business. 
The  large  store  is  skipping  half  its 
chance  to  appeal  to  72%  of  its  natural 
customers  and  the  high-priced,  estab¬ 
lished-following  store  is  doing  the  same 
thing  by  limiting  departmental  repre¬ 
sentation. 

There  is  only  one  odd  thing  in  this 
situation  as  a  whole:  that  the  mass  cir¬ 
culation  paper,  instead  of  one  of  the 
quality  papers,  should  be  viewed  as 
reaching  great  numbers  of  people  whose 
buying-power  was  curtailed  by  whatever 
it  was  the  Wall  Street  crash  symbolized. 

a  matter  of  fact,  if  there  was  any 
effect  at  all,  it  would  seem  that  so-called 
quality  readers,  people  who  had  money 
to  lose,  would  be  the  ones  whose  buying- 
capacity  was  lessened.  And  as  a  further 
matter  of  fact  it  is  in  the  upper-price 
levels  and  on  ultra-class  values  that 
the  country  over  have  noticed 
slower  action.  So  much  for  that,  which 
IS  not  a  solution  for  this  problem  but 
she^  a  highlight  on  how  widely  at 
variance  are  the  ideas  of  the  relative 
values  of  types  of  new'spapers  among 
experienced  advertisers,  something  that' 
only  comes  clearly  to  light  when  an 
acute  situation  comes  up.  Also,  it  seems 
astonishing  that  publishers  of  different 
types  of  paper  do  not  try  harder  to 
specify  to  advertisers  the  real  selling 
Significance  of  the  differences  instead  of 
^ticking  to  the  general  claim  that  “Ours 
•s  a  good  newspaper  because  it  reaches 
tour-fifths  of  the  best  families,’’  and 
aimiiar  generalities  which  may  be  true 


but  only  partly  expressive  of  the  effect  of 
the  reaching-power  of  the  papers. 

Every  type  of  paper  has  its  individual 
merits  when  business  is  good  and  specific 
merits  when  business  comes  in  slowly 
for  advertisers — mass  or  quality — con¬ 
servative  or  popular — staid  or  sensa¬ 
tional — if  these  are  classifications. 

But  this  is  true  of  the  mass  circula¬ 
tion  paper  (the  one  sending  in  the  query 
and  all  others)  when  business  is  slow; 
The  paper  does  not  change  in  nature  but 


its  reading  value  jumps  about  20%,  just 
the  same  proportion  and  for  the  same 
reason  that  moving  picture  and  popular 
amusement  attendance  jumps.  People 
want  to  be  diverted  when  times  are  slow 
and  seek  diversion  more  keenly  than 
when  most  of  their  time  is  occupied  in 
work. 

.And  when  a  paper's  reading-value 
jumps  its  drawing  power  jumps  if  space 
is  merchandised  to  fit  the  situation. 

What  the  querying  paper  should  have 


N.  Y.  TIMES  PUBLISHER  BACK  FROM  ABROAD 


Mr.  Adolph  S.  Ochs,  publisher  of  the  New  York  Times,  and  Mrs.  Ochs, 
photographed  on  their  return  recently  from  a  trip  abroad. 


done  long  ago  was  to  have  educated  all 
its  advertisers  to  those  two  outstanding 
characteristics  of  the  mass  paper.  As  a 
rule  very  large  stores  in  metropolitan 
cities  and  a  few  leading  merchants  in 
smaller  cities  have  rather  clear  ideas  as 
to  the  relative  merits  of  papers  of  dis¬ 
tinctly  different  character.  Merchants  in 
average  cities  where  three  papers  are 
available  do  not  always  see  real  differ¬ 
ences  or  appreciate  the  effect  on  sales  of 
such  differences  during  normal  times,  but 
when  business  is  a  little  off  the  inclina¬ 
tion  is  to  concentrate  on  some  one  char¬ 
acteristic  of  a  paper  and  view  it  as  a 
weakness.  This  is  even  true  when  the 
backward  business  condition  is  only  local 
and  obviously  temporary  as  is  often  the 
case. 

Another  reason  why  publishers  and 
solicitors  could  profit  by  continuous 
efforts  to  develop  the  idea  in  merchants’ 
minds  that  in  addition  to  its  general  value 
as  an  advertising  medium,  their  paper 
has  specific  values,  admitting  at  the  same 
time  that  other  local  papers  have  definite 
general  and  specific  values.  This  is  a 
better  approach  than  continually  trying 
to  build  up  the  idea  that  “the  competing 
paper  has  no  particular  merit  and  ours 
has  all  the  merit.’’  No  local  paper  has 
all  the  merit  and  all  have  some. 

How  to  distinguish  the  specific  merits 
is  usually  the  problem,  unless  the  paper 
has  over  a  term  of  years  built  up  a  stand¬ 
ing  on  definite  concrete  things  like  (a) 
special  pulling  power  on  certain  types  of 
goods  such  as  style  lines  between  various 
prices  or  (b)  extra  good  results  from 
first  floor  values,  personal-use  goods  or 
(c)  quick  response  on  general  demand 
items  like  cameras,  flashlights,  books, 
sporting  goods,  automobile  accessories 
and  so  on.  If  a  shrewd  merchant  gets 
the  idea  into  his  head  that  a  paper  is 
especially  effective  on  such  things  as  the 
alxive,  he  can  without  the  paper’s  help 
convince  himself  that  it  will  prove  result¬ 
ful  on  other  things.  He  knows,  better 
than  the  publisher,  that  if  a  paper  brings 
quick  response  on  general  demand  items 
in  normal  times  it  is  a  good  paper  to  use 
in  maintaining  volume  on  lowering  price 
ranges  in  slack  times,  and  he  will  use  it 
for  that.  But  if  all  he  has  ever  heard 
is  “For  six  consecutive  years  we  have 
led  all  other  papers  in  automobile  acces¬ 
sory  linage  or  furniture  store  linage,”  or 
something  else,  there  is  no  way  the  mer¬ 
chant  can  link  the  paper  to  .some  specific 
merchandising  need  of  his  store.  It  is 
difficult  for  him  to  sec  the  connection  be¬ 
tween  linage  leadership  in  one  or  more 
classifications  and  power  to  move  $150,- 
000  worth  of  something  that  he  must  .sell 
in  the  next  three  weeks  or  take  a  loss 
of  a  year’s  profit  on  six  or  seven  depart¬ 
ments. 

•As  to  the  part  of  the  query  referring 
to  a  basic  idea  applicable  to  the  three 
situations  outlined  above,  the  table  in  the 
chart  illustrates  a  methcxl  by  which  any 
of  the  stores  in  the  problem  can  increase 
effectiveness  of  space  and  reduce  adver¬ 
tising  cost  on  sales  in  any  paper  used 
and  especially  in  the  mass  paper.  It  is 
a  summer  apiilication  of  the  price-total 
principle  outlined  in  detail  in  an  earlier 
article.  In  this  instance  it  is  applied  to 
three  sizes  of  circulations,  one  of  which 
is  a  multiple  of  the  circulation  of  the 
paper  furnishing  the  query. 


FARM  EDITORS  TOUR  CANADA 

Sixty  delegates  of  the  .American  .Agri¬ 
cultural  Editors’  Association  recently 
made  a  tour  through  eastern  Canada,  as 
guests  of  the  Dominion  Government  Im¬ 
migration  Department  and  the  Coloniza¬ 
tion  and  Agricultural  Departments  of  the 
two  transcontinental  railways.  They 
travelled  by  special  train.  After  their 
tour  of  the  Maritime  provinces  they  went 
through  southern  Quebec  and  Ontario. 
The  delegation  was  headed  by  Dr.  Tate 
Butler,  editor  of  the  Memphis  (Tena) 
Progressive  Farmer,  and  James  Spe^ 
editor  of  the  Southern  Agriculturalist. 


Romances  of  American  Journalism 

Stories  of  Success  Won  by  Leaders  of  the  Press 


66 name  the  newspaper  and  Clar- 
ence  will  tell  you  who  the  circula¬ 
tion  manager  is,"  was  the  introduction 
pven  by  the  toastmaster  at  a  banquet 
in  New  York  City  in  presenting  Clarence 
Eyster,  vice-president  and  chairman  of 
the  board  of  managers  of  the  Peoria 
(Ill.)  Star  who  on  June  19  was  re¬ 
elected  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Circulation  Managers'  Associa¬ 
tion  for  the  twelfth  time. 

And  circulation  managers  the  world 
over  know  Clarence,  whose  untiring  ef¬ 
forts  have  been  largely  responsible  for 
the  growth  of  the  I.  C.  M.  A.  from  a 
membership  of  225  and  a  treasury  bal¬ 
ance  of  about  $400  in  1919,  to  a  member¬ 
ship  in  excess  of  750  and  a  com¬ 
fortable  bank  balance  of  more  than 
$5,000  at  the  present  time.  It  was 
through  his  efforts  that  the  idea  of  the 
circulation  managers’  association  was 
sold  to  many  foreign  newspapers  and  it 
was  his  idea  that  advertising  .should  and 
could  be  sold  in  the  official  bulletin  of 
the  association,  of  which  he  is  the  editor. 

Mr.  Eyster  started  his  newspaiK^r 
career  as  a  carrier  boy  and  has  worked 
in  every  department  of  the  newsjiaper 
except  the  composing  room,  and  as  a 
memento  of  his  efforts  in  the  stereo¬ 
typing  room  he  has  a  big  scar  on  his 
foot  left  by  a  stream  of  hot  metal. 
This  variety  of  experience  has  given 
him  a  thorough  understanding  of  the 
problems  of  getting  out  a  newspaper  and 
a  sympathy  for  newcomers  in  the  field. 
It  has  caused  him  to  inaugurate  an  ad¬ 
vance^  system  in  the  organization  of  the 
Peoria  Star  which  has  developed  a  large 
number  of  printers  and  capable  circu¬ 
lation  men  in  its  ranks.  Carrier  bovs 
who  make  good  are  given  first  chance 
at  jobs  in  the  mailing  room,  and  from 
the  mailing  room  come  the  truck  drivers, 
printers,  press  room  and  stereotyping  ap¬ 
prentices  and  beginners  in  the  advertising 
and  circulation  departments.  .\t  the 
present  time  there  are  in  the  .several  de¬ 
partments  18  men.  including  the  assistant 
foreman  of  the  composing  room,  the  city 
circulation  manager  and  the  sports  edi¬ 
tor.  who  began  their  w-qrk  as  Star  car¬ 
rier  boys.  Others  have  gone  to  other 
newspapers  and  the  ranks  of  circulation 
managers  of  the  country  include  a  num¬ 
ber  of  men  who  learned  their  profession 
under  Mr.  Eyster  on  the  Peoria  Star. 

“I  guess  I  was  really  kicked  into  the 
newspaper  business.”  Mr.  Eyster  said. 
“One  afternoon  I  was  playing  ball  when 
a  man  came  along  and  asked  me  to  sell 
papers.  He  had  a  bundle  of  the  Stars 
and  Stripes,  an  A.  P.  A.  newspaper  which 
was  published  in  Peoria  when  that 
organization  was  flourishing.  I  took 
some  of  them  and  started  down  the  street. 
The  first  prospect  I  anproached  was  a 
big  burly  Irishman  and  I  held  a  paper 
under  his  nose  and  asked  him  to  buv. 
He  took  one  glance  at  the  headlines  and 
promptly  kicked  me  into  the  street. 
That  was  my  first  experience  in  the  news- 


his  death  and  Mrs.  Baldwin,  widow  of 
the  founder  of  the  company  and  at  present 
its  president,  desired  that  they  be  con¬ 
tinued.  Mr.  Eyster  visited  a  number 
of  modern  newspaper  plants  to  get  suit¬ 
able  ideas  and  supervised  the  plans  for 
the  building  which  today  is  one  of  the 
most  modern  newspaper  plants  in  Illinois 
and  one  of  the  most  attractive  buildings 
in  the  city  of  Peoria. 

With  the  new  building  a  reality,  came 
the  question  of  speeding  up  action  and 
instituting  economies  in  operation. 
Regarding  this  Mr.  Eyster  said :  “When 
we  moved  into  the  new  building  I  knew 
there  must  be  a  saving  in  operations  ail 
along  the  line  in  order  to  pay  for  what 
had  been  undertaken.  A  careful  study 
of  cost's  was  made  and  economies  were 
put  into  practice  in  all  departments.  In 
the  creation  of  the  new  building,  floor 
plans  were  drawn  so  as  to  eliminate  all 
possible  waste  of  time  and  effort  in  the 
handling  of  routine  business,  and  in  this 
we  have  been  reasonably  successful.” 

Mr  Eyster  has  always  found  plenty 
of  time  for  activities  outside  of  business. 
He  is  a  past  president  of  the  local  Kiwanis 
Club,  and  it  was  during  his  term  of  office 
in  that  organization  that  the  club  first 
sponsored  a  scholarship  for  deserving 
students  at  Bradley  Polytechnic  Institute, 
Peoria.  He  was  the  second  president 
of  the  Illinois  Circulation  Manager's 
Association,  then  an  organization  of  25 
members,  which  has  since  been  reorgan¬ 
ized  into  the  Central  States  Circulation 
Managers’  Association.  In  1919  at  the 
convention  in  Buffalo,  X.  Y.,  he  was 
elected  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Circulation  Manager’s  Associa¬ 
tion,  and  has  held  that  position  continu¬ 
ously  since  that  time. 

I'raternal  organizations  also  hold  an 
active  interest  for  Mr.  Eyster  and  he  is 
a  member  of  the  Scottish  Rite  and  York 
Rite  Masonic  Ixxlies  and  of  Mohammed 
temple  of  the  Mystic  Shrine.  For  a 
number  of  years  he  has  been  a  member 
of  the  oriental  band  of  Mohammed  tem¬ 
ple.  and  this  year  he  was  named  outer 
guard  of  the  temple.  When  the  Oriental 
Band  .Association  of  the  Shrine  was 
formed  at  the  Shrine  convention  in 
Miami,  Fla.,  two  years  ago,  he  was 
named  publicity  director  for  that  asso¬ 
ciation.  He  is  also  a  member  of  the 
Royal  Order  of  Jesters  and  is  assistant 
director  of  that  organization  and  takes 
the  part  of  light  comedian  in  the  cast 
for  the  initiation  work. 

Mr.  Eyster  has  been  a  life-long  resi¬ 
dent  of  Peoria.  He  was  born  in  that 
city  on  Dec.  31,  1882,  and  he  believes 
wholeheartedly  in  the  possibilities  of  his 
native  city  which  has  just  passed  the 
100,000  mark  in  population.  He  has  two 
children,  Raymond  C.,  who  is  city  circu¬ 
lation  manager  of  the  Star,  and  Virginia 
M.,  who  is  in  school.  Mrs.  Eyster  died 
last  year. 

Mr.  Eyster  is  keenly  alert  to  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  modern  newspaper  and  to 
those  of  the  future.  At  a  circulation 
managers’  convention  in  Chicago  long 
before  automobiles  were  prevalent  and 
hard  roads  connected  the  cities  and  vil¬ 
lages  with  endless  ribbons  of  concrete, 
he  predicted  that  company  owned  auto¬ 
mobiles  would  soon  be  used  for  countn' 
delivery  of  newspapers  in  place  of  rail¬ 
road  trains.  He  \vas  also  an  advocate 
of  co-operative  delivery  of  newspapers 
to  countrv  points  and  was  instrumental 
in  installing  such  a  service  in  Peoria. 
Under  this  plan  the  Peoria  Star  and  its 
evening  cr>ntemporary  is  delivered  to 
outlving  villages  in  Central  Illinois  by 
the  same  trucks  at  a  considerable  saying 
of  time  and  expense  to  both  oreaniz^ 
fions.  A  delivery  schedule  is  maintained 
r  '  Powell,  general  method  under  all  circumstances, 

.in  1920,  a  board  of  managers 
formed  and  Mr.  Eyster  was  named 
chairman  of  that  board.  Three  years 
not  the  limit  later  he  was  elected  vice-president  of 

. . . . .  .  . :y  times  he  the  company.  Plans  for  a  new  building 

stepped  into  other  departments  to  help  had  been  started  by  Mr.  Powell  before 
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cub  reporter  and  advertising  copy  boy.  get  out  the  paper.  For  several  years  he 
Circulation  work  appealed  to  him  more  reported  the  activities  of  the  grain  market 
than  other  phases  of  the  business  and  on  the  Peoria  Board  of  Trade,  and  he 
in  the  fall  of  1901  he  returned  to  the  also  helped  out  in  the  various  mechanical 
Journal  as  a  subscription  collector.  Here  departments.  Even  today  it  is  no  unusual 
again  fate  took  a  hand  and  after  an  at-  sight'  to  see  him  making  the  rounds  with 
;h  he  started  carrying  tack  of  smallpox.  Mr.  Eyster  was  out  of  one  of  the  delivery  trucks,  checking  up 
He  relates  w'ith  gusto  a  job.  The  country  agencies  of  the  Star  on  schedules  and  deliveries, 
in  a  fog  one  Sunday  were  in  an  unsatisfactory  condition  and  When  the  old  office  of  the  Star  was 
•sely  settled  section  of  Clarence  was  given  the  task  of  destroyed  by  fire  in  1911,  the  next  morn- 
cations  were  not  given  straightening  them  out  ,  getting  their  ing  at  10  o’clock  Mr.  Eyster  had  obtained 
1.  but  by  certain  trees  accounts  adjusted  and  the  agents  a  new  office  and  furnished  it  with  type- 
ing  this  time  he  also  back  into  a  good  humor,  a  job  writers,  a  safe,  cash  register  and  counters, 
f  for  the  lUu.stratrd  requiring  a  combination  of  both  tact  Mr.  Baldwin  walked  into  the  new  office, 
fork  weekly,  and  sold  and  agressiveness.  When  he  reported  glanced  around  and  said,  "This  is  better 
pers  at  a  net  profit  of  back  to  the  office  that  all  the  agencies  than  the  other  place.  We’ll  just  stay 
were  in  good  shape,  the  circulation  man-  here.” 

ia  Star  was  started  in  ager  announced  that  there  was  nothing  As  the  paper  grew  additional  duties 

lute  and  delivered  387  more  for  him  to  do  and  that  his  services  were  assumed  by  Mr.  Eyster,  and  for 

ater  he  went  into  the  were  no  longer  required.  But  Eugene  many  years  he  handled  all  purchases, 

hree  dollars  a  wee'^ —  Baldwin,  publisher  of  the  Star  objected,  selected  the  news  features  and  was  the 
3d  he<*n  earning  him  “This  young  man  straightened  out  guiding  hand  of  the  organization.  After 
les  that  amount  —  those  accounts  after  you  fell  down  on  the  the  death_  of  Harry 
years  was  given  a  job  and  we’ll  just  give  him  your  job”,  Mr.  manager,  i 
:e.  This  job  included  Baldwin  said,  and  Qarence  Eyster  be-  was 
ttery  of  ("wo  lino-  came  a  fixture  in  the  organization, 
out  the  office  every  Circulation,  however,  was 
Tything  else  that  there  of  his  activities,  and  many 


MAKES  HOLE-IN-ONE 

T^arl  E.  Rutledge,  editor  of  the  Kenton 
( O.)  Neu's~RePiibltean.  scored  a  hole_  m 
one  on  the  ninth  hole  of  the  Spnn* 
Grove  course  near  Kenton  recently. 
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An  important  pre-breakfast  rite  takes  place 
every  morning  on  Florida  farms.  Out  to  the 
roadside  walks  the  householder,  reaches  into  the 
bright-colored  paper  box,  withdraws  The  Florida 
Times-Union — and  the  day  starts  right ! 

Long  before  dawn  Times-Union  trucks  have 


9  A.  M.  there  is  a  vast  Times-Union  family  simul¬ 
taneously  reading  its  morning  paper — in  Jackson¬ 
ville,  in  the  orange  grove  and  vegetable  areas  of 
Central  Florida,  in  the  general  farming  section  of 
West  Florida,  ’way  down  the  beach  country  of  the 
East  and  West  Coasts. 


sped  from  the  press-room  over  every  exit  artery 
leading  into  the  countryside,  to  provide  the  rural 

dweller  with  as  prompt 
delivery  as  his  city 
neighbor.  Newspaper 
service  is  complete  only 
when  the  paper  is  de¬ 
livered.  So,  at  7,  8, 


Delivered  circulation  weighs  heavily  in  main¬ 
taining  reader-loyalty,  and  only  3,000  of  more  than 
51,000  daily,  62,000  Sunday,  is  entrusted  to  the 
mails. 


JACKSOtfVdMO 


Advertisers  in  “Florida’s  Foremost  Newspaper” 
enjoy  mass,  selection  and  attractive  rate;  but  the 
added  intangible  dividend  of  reader-friendship  for 
The  Florida  Times-Union  becomes  a  special  assurance 
of  hospitality  for  the  advertiser’s  message. 


JACKSONVILLE 

FLORIDA 


Represented  Nationally  by  REYNOLDS-FITZGERALD,  Inc.,  New  York  .  Chicago  .  Philadelphia  .  Los  Angeles  .  San  Francisco 

Member  of  the  100,000  Group  of  American  Cities 
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STORES  PLACE  TOO  GREAT  A  BURDEN 
ON  ADVERTISING,  EXECUTIVE  SAYS 


Vice-President  of  Arnold  Constable  &  Co.  Cites  Factors  Which 
Lessen  Effectiveness  of  Advertising — Every  Depart¬ 
ment  Must  Do  Its  Share 


A  TTEMPTS  to  make  advertising  bear 
-^the  whole  burden  of  sales  promotion 
are  largely  responsible  for  the  diminish¬ 
ing  profits  reported  by  numerous  depart¬ 
ment  stores  throughout  the  United  States, 
according  to  F.  VVillett  Walton,  executive 
vice-president  of  Arnold  Constable  &  _Co., 
New  York,  and  chairman  of  a  committee 
studying  sales  promotion  activities  for  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association. 

Too  many  store  executives,  he  points 
out,  fail  to  realize  that  every  department 
of  a  store  that  comes  into  contact  with 
the  public  must  be  viewed  as  a  sales  pro¬ 
motion  department,  because  it  is  these  de¬ 
partments  that  make  or  kill  good-will. 

“VV'h.nt  good  does  it  do  to  increase  your 
advertising,”  he  asked,  in  commenting  on 
the  work  of  his  committee,  “if  the  women 
of  your  community  are  telling  each  other 
that  your  delivery  service  is  rotten?  By 
increasing  your  advertising,  you  can  in¬ 
crease  your  sales — no  doubt  of  it.  But  if 
a  rush  of  new  customers  is  met  by  an  in¬ 
adequate  sales  force,  so  that  your  old 
familiar  customers  go  away  without 
being  waited  on.  you  are  not  building 
good-will  or  developing  permanent 
patrons. 

“The  store  owner,  instead  of  using  ad¬ 
vertising  as  a  panacea  for  all  troubles 
and  in  many  cases  hiring  new  advertising 
managers,  should  look  to  his  sales  per¬ 
sonnel,  his  store’s  appearance,  his  mer¬ 
chandise  and  price  appeal.  Then  his  ad¬ 
vertising  dollar  will  be  worth  a  dollar, 
and  he  will  not  be  blaming  the  ineffec¬ 
tiveness  of  advertisements  on  newspapers, 
business  depression,  competition,  and 
other  misleading  conditions. 

“The  money  spent  in  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  is  only  as  effective  as  merchandise 
makes  it,  personnel  makes  it,  store  loca¬ 
tion  makes  it.” 

The  committee  headed  by  Mr.  Walton 
was  originally  named  to  evaluate  differ¬ 
ent  advertising  media.  After  consider¬ 
able  study  it  was  found  impossible  to  de¬ 
vise  a  workable  plan  that  would  fit  stores 
of  all  sizes  and  all  appeals.  Accordingly, 
the  study  was  shifted  to  a  correlation  of 
sales  promotion  activities.  A  preliminary 
statement  has  been  drawn  up,  and  the 
committee  is  now  gathering  figures  from 
a  group  of  successful  stores,  and  another 
group  of  unprofitable  stores.  It  is  hoped 
that  this  fall  a  final  report  may  be  made 
which  will  give  the  ratio  which  a  store’s 
estimated  sales  should  bear  to  profit,  ad¬ 
vertising,  store  appearance,  store  loca¬ 
tion,  merchandise  and  price  appeal,  selling 
personnel,  and  delivery  service. 

'  “Creating  and  holding  good-will  begins 
from  the  minute  the  patron  approaches 
the  store,  whether  attracted  by  advertis¬ 
ing  in  the  newspapers,  or  in  the  course 
of  a  shopping  tour,”  Mr.  Walton  said. 
“But  the  store  location  may  be  wrong 
from  the  standpoint  of  traffic,  of  acces¬ 
sibility.  That  is  the  first  promotion — 
minimizing  factor.  But  assuming  the 
location  to  be  desirable,  no  matter  how 
attractive  the  advertising  may  be,  its 
strength  is  minimized  unless  everything 
that  transpires  thereafter  is  in  keeping 
with  the  promises  the  advertising  holds 
out  to  the  customer. 

“Merchants  recognize  that  the  window 
displays  have  a  promotional  value.  Their 
attractiveness  is  an  invitation  to  enter. 
They.  too.  hold  out  a  promise.  Similarly 
the  facade.  This  can  either  make  or  mar 
a  department  store’s  business,  and  it  is 
significant  that  many  department  stores 
in  Greater  New  York  have  recently  spent 
huge  sums  of  money  remodelling  their 
facades,  transforming  them  into  beautiful 
contributions  to  architecture  and  design. 

"But  the  mere  fact  that  the  customer 
enters  the  store  is  no  guarantee  that 
good-wijl  will  be  retained  or  enhanced. 
'There  are  stores  in  this  country  with 
splendid  facades,  but  with  ugly,  repellent 
interiors.  Cheerless,  uncomfortable,  bad¬ 
ly-placed  lighting,  archaic  fixtures,  nar¬ 
row  aisles — factors  of  disillusionment. 
Lacking  all  the  elements  that  invite  a 


customer  to  linger,  to  visit  from  counter 
to  counter,  from  department  to  depart¬ 
ment,  they  create  a  desire  to  get  through 
and  get  out  quickly.  The  promotional 
value  of  the  advertisements  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  paper  is  thus  whittled  down  close  to 
the  vanishing  point. 

“Next  comes  sales  services.  That  too, 
should  be  regarded  by  department  store 
executives  as  an  important  promotional 
feature.  Word  passing  from  lip  to  lip 
that  such  and  such  a  store  is  a  terrible 
place  to  be  waited  on,’  that  one  has  to 
spend  an  unconscionable  time  before  the 
attention  of  a  salesperson  can  be  had, 
vitiates  good-will.  It  destroys  the  pulling 
power  of  the  best,  most  attractive  adver¬ 
tising.  Reducing  the  sales  force  to  the 
minimum  destroys  good-will,  cuts  into 
profits,  and  slovenly,  discourteous  sales 
persons  and  aisle  managers  have  an 
equally  disastrous  effect. 

“There  are  some  great  department 
stores  that  lay  their  chief  emphasis  on 
merchandising  values.  But  stressing  mer¬ 
chandising  values  is  not  sufficient.  After 
the  sale  has  been  made,  there  are  still 
several  departments  that  contact  with  the 
public.  Delivery,  for  example.  Of  what 
value  is  everything  that  has  gone  into 
the  making  of  the  sale,  if  the  customer 
is  disappointed  by  not  receiving  her  pur¬ 
chase  when  she  expected  it.  Broken 
down,  shabby  delivery  wagons,  ill-kempt, 
rude  delivery  men,  they  too  are  minus 
factors  in  creating,  in  maintaining  good 
will,  the  aim  of  promotion. 

“A  snappy,  smart-alecky  clerk  in  the 
adjustment  department  can  alienate  a 
tremendous  amount  of  good  will.  The 
elevator  service  can  work  equal  harm. 

“Advertising,  store  appeal,  store  loca¬ 
tion,  merchandise  and  price  appeal,  sell¬ 
ing  personnel  and  delivery  service  are 
factors  that  have  an  intimate  relation  to 
sales  promotion,  an  intimate  relation  to 
each  other,  and  to  the  store  as  a  whole. 
The  sum  of  these  factors  represents  100 
per  cent  sales  promotion  and  if  one  fac¬ 
tor  does  not  bear  a  proper  relation  to  100 
per  cent,  there  begins  a  wastage  of  pro¬ 
motional  effort  that  hinders  sound  store 
progress. 

“I  believe  that  it  is  possible  to  deter¬ 
mine  what  the  correct  relationship  of 
these  and  other  points  of  public  contact 
to  100  per  cent  should  be. 

“When  these  percentages  are  deter¬ 
mined.  the  store  owner  and  his  operating 
committees  may  properly  plan  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  the  store  for  the  coming  year, 
and  if  it  is  advisable  to  increase  the  ad¬ 
vertising  activities,  it  will  be  done  with 
the  knowledge  that  the  promotional  ac¬ 
tivity  of  one  of  the  other  factors  must 

Your  Strongest 
Competitor 

may  not  be  another  news¬ 
paper,  but  the  INERTIA 
of  your  public,  which  only 
a  smashing  DePriest  Plan 
Campaign  can  arouse. 

Our  CIRCULATION  cam- 
paign*  not  only  inject  new  life 
into  your  community,  but  they 
thrill  every  department  of  your 
newspaper  into  a  quicker  cere¬ 
bration. 

And  we  leave  you  not  only 
with  your  bank  account  en¬ 
larged,  but  with  your  good  will 
enhanced  and  circulation  greatly 
increased. 

Our  staff  speaks  five  languases  and 
we  handle  both  English  and  foreign- 
language  newspaper  campaigns. 

Writ*  or  wire  os  /or  a  iurv*y  o/ 
your  field  end  mttimmt**. 

HUDSON  DEPRIEST 
Campaign  Organization 
246  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City 


FRONT-PAGE  TOMBSTONE 


%,  MIcmcL^^^cn  Y  NEws^^ 

PUBLlSHEK  OF  THE  NEWS  DIES 


‘ j.  Rote*  /i  a:  /'.  r 

Jounmftst  for  OtKr  J/af^Cetfor^ 


Photo  shows  the  novel  tombstone 
erected  over  the  grave  of  Charles  J. 
Robh,  late  publisher  of  the  Michigan 
City  (Ind.)  Netvs.  It  is  a  bronze 
facsimile  of  the  front  page  of  his 
newspaper  which  recently  carried  the 
account  of  his  death. 


he  lessened.  If  the  delivery  service  ac¬ 
tivity  is  to  be  increased,  the  promotional 
activity  of  selling  personnel  or  store  at¬ 
tractiveness,  or  some  other  factor  must 
be  curtailed,  for  the  sum  of  all  pro¬ 
motional  activities  must  be  100  per  cent. 

“Knowing  this,  the  store  owner  will 
more  accurately  balance  the  promotion  of 
his  store  and  will  attempt  to  avoid  sacri¬ 
ficing  one  activity  for  another,  for  he  will 
realize  that  if  he  does  not  do  this,  he 


is  only  bringing  pec^le  to  his  store  with 
one  hand  and  turning  them  away  with 
the  other — ^which  means  there  will  be 
wastage  of  expense,  time  and  effort. 

“We  find  many  publicity  directors 
hopeless  in  one  job,  successful  in  another. 
The  same  is  true  of  merchandise  man¬ 
agers.  The  same  is  true  of  store  man¬ 
agers.  In  our  opinion,  much  of  this 
rapid  turnover  is  due  to  store  policy  or 
store  management ;  and  where  pro¬ 
motional  activities  are  improperly  l»i. 
anced,  no  man  or  woman  can  be  highly 
successful. 

“We  believe  that  the  time  will  come 
when  these  factors  will  be  regarded  by 
store  owners  as  100  per  cent  sales  pro¬ 
motion  activities  and  will  either  head  up 
to  the  sales  manager,  or  their  policies  be 
decided  upon  with  his  approval.  If  he 
cannot  control  these  factors,  as  is  the 
case  today,  he  cannot  efficiently,  and  with 
minimum  waste,  point  the  store  to  greater 
volume  and  greater  profit.” 


REPORTER  AIDED  PRISONERS 


Called  Their  Plight  to  Attention  of 
United  States  Attorney 

When  the  U.  S.  district  attorney  at 
Columbus  recently  postponed  the  summer 
Federal  Grand  Jury  session  until  next 
fall,  William  S.  Cunningham,  reporter 
for  the  Columbus  (O.)  Citizen,  sensed  a 
good  yarn. 

He  got  in  touch  with  Samuel  C.  Fusco, 
court  reporter,  who  found  that  six  federi 
liquor  violators  were  held  at  County  Jail, 
unable  to  make  bond.  One  had  already 
been  in  for  six  months. 

It  seemed  likely  that  the  sextette  of 
prisoners  would  have  exceptionally  long 
sojourns  in  the  jail. 

Upon  the  advice  of  City  Editor  Dayle 
Frazier,  the  facts  were  put  before 
William  Bartels,  U.  S.  attorney,  who 
ordered  the  prisoners  released  on  their 
own  recognizance. 

Several  men  held  on  other  federal 
charges  were  obliged  to  remain  in  cus¬ 
tody,  however. 


THE  DISPATCH 

KEEPS  PACE  WITH  ST.  PAUL 

constantly  offering  one -paper-one- 
cost  coverage  of  this  market  .  .  . 

the  10  years  from  the  U.  S.  Government  census 
of  1920  to  that  of  1930,  the  carrier  districts  of  St.  Paul 
GAINED  17.3%  IN  POPULATION . 

Th  E  DISPATCH  GAINED  21.8%  IN 
CIRCULATION  in  the  same  districts  in 
the  same  period  of  time . 

r91%  ofth. 

Engli.k-re.ding  fami¬ 
lies  in  St.  Paul  carrier 
district,  are  reached  by 
the  St.  Paul  Di.patch. 


Number  of  English- 
reading  families  in  St. 
Paul  carrier  districts — 
64.547. 

Dispatch  circulation  in 
the  same  districts — 

58p709  or  9i% 

of  the  English-reading 
families. 


This  keeping  abreast  of 
increasing  population 
with  increasing  circula¬ 
tion  in  St.  Paul  is  evidence 
of  Dispatch  prestige  and 
popularity  in  this  market 
—a  sign  of  a  reader-inter¬ 
est  that  will  reflect  itself 
in  responsiveness  to  your 
message  in  these  papers. 
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You  Can  Do  it 
if  One  Ship 
Makes  a  Navy 

Philadelphia  covers  130  square  miles.  The  dis« 
tance  from  City  Hall  to  the  farthest  distant  city 
limit  is  thirteen  miles.  The  Delaware  River 
fronts  the  city  for  twenty-two  miles ;  the  Schuylkill 
for  fourteen  miles.  There  are  13,250  square 
blocks  and  426,000  buildings  which  are  the  homes 
of  470,000  families.  To  serve  Philadelphia  it  takes 
three  elevated  and  subway  systems,  seventy-two 
trolley  lines  and  eleven  bus  lines  within  the  city. 
Broad  street  is  fourteen  miles  long,  straight  as  the 
crow  flies.  You’ll  have  to  agree  that  a  city  of  such 
proportions  can’t  be  covered  advertisingly  by  one 
newspaper  any  more  than  one  ship  makes  a  navy. 

To  make  advertising  do  full  duty  and  get  full  re¬ 
turns,  any  advertiser  in  this  great  market  needs 
the  persuasive  influence  and  the  stout  pulling 
power  of  the  Public  Ledger.  He  needs  the  net 
paid  circulation  reaching  824,183  readers — Morn¬ 
ing,  Evening,  Sunday.  He  needs  the  reader  re¬ 
sponse,  the  power  of  cash  controlled  by  this 
readership.  For  the  heads  of  these  households  are 
of  the  kind  who  command  incomes  above  the 
average  in  all  occupations.  It  is  a  fact  that  in 
homes  of  preferred  incomes,  the  Public  Ledger  is 
the  preferred  newspaper  in  Philadelphia.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  it  taps  70  per  cent  of  the  city’s 
buying  power. 


PUBLIC  LEDGER 

Morning  -  Evening  -  Sunday 

Cyrus  H.  K.  Curtis,  President 
Independence  Square,  Philadelphia 
Three  Great  Newspapers  in  the 
Third  Largest  City 
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T.  F.  RYAN’S  GRANDSON 
NOW  A  PUBLISHER 

Noted  Wall  Street  Fifure’i  Kin 
Is  Co-Owner  of  New  Morn¬ 
ing  Daily  in 
Newark 


Another  well-known  name  joined  the 
ranks  of  newspaper  owners  this  week 
with  the  publication  on  July  1  of  the 
Newark  Free 
Press,  Newark’s 
new  standard- 
size  morning 
daily.  This  time 
it  is  one  who  has 
had  more  than 
ten  years  of 
newspaper  work 
before  realizing 
an  ambition  that 
has  been  with 
hihi  since  he  cov¬ 
ered  his  first 
assignment  i  n 
Philadelphia.  John  Bamy  Ryan,  J». 

The  new  pub¬ 
lisher  is  John  Barry  I^an,  Jr.,  grandson 
of  the  late  Thomas  Fortune  Ryan  and 
son-in-law  of  Otto  Kahn. 

With  Harry  Gray,  formerly  of  the 
Hearst  publications,  he  is  joint  owner  of 
the  new  paper.  They  are  also  co-owners 
of  the  New  Jersey  Freie  Zeitung. 
German  language  morning  paper  of 
Newark. 

The  new  paper  is  being  published 
from  the  Freie  Zeitung  plant. 

Mr.  Ryan,  who  is  only  29,  is  tall, 
gaunt  and  browned.  When  seen  this 
week  he  was  full  of  enthusiasm  over  his 
new  venture,  which  he  termed  as  his 
livelihood,  no  different  than  that  of  any 
other  newspaper  man. 

When  asked  whether  he  liked  his  work, 
he  said  that  ten  years  in  the  field  and 
the  fact  that  he  now  invests  in  a  news¬ 
paper  of  his  own  is  his  answer.  He  be¬ 
lieves  that  a  newspaper  man  is  born  and 
that  once  in  the  game,  no  matter  what 
the  position  held,  one  never  leaves  it. 

W'hen  asked  whether  he  would  expand 
and  start  other  newspapers,  Mr.  Ryan 
smiled  and  answered  that  he  hardly 
thought  so  for  the  job  of  starting  a  news¬ 
paper  was  the  biggest  and  hardest  thing 
that  he  ever  attempted. 

Mr.  Ryan’s  previous  connections  in 
the  newspaper  field  were  in  London, 
Philadelphia,  New  York,  and  New 
Jersey. 

In  Philadelphia  he  worked  cm  the 
Ledger,  Enquirer  and  News.  In  Londcm 
on  Ae  London  Daily  Press.  He  was  bat 
a  short  period  in  New  York  and  from 
that  city  he  went  to  the  Newark 
Ledger  where  he  remained  for  some 
time. 

Mr.  Ryan  attended  the  Hill  School  in 
Pottsdam,  Pa.  About  three  years  ago 
he  married  Miss  Margaret  Kahn.  He 
makes  his  home  in  New  York  City. 


FRANK  D.  THROOP  HONORED 


Davenport  (la.)  Democrat  Give*  Din¬ 
ner  to  Publisher  on  Departure 

{Special  to  Eoitok  &  Publishes) 

Davenport.  la.  July  1 — Frank  D. 
Throop,  publisher  of  the  Darenport 
Democrat,  who  last  week  became  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Lincoln  (Neb.)  Star,  new 
Lee  Syndicate  paper,  was  given  a  fare¬ 
well  party  last  week  by  75  employees 
of  the  Democrat.  At  conclusion  of  the 
program  presided  over  by  Ralph  W. 
Cram,  editor  of  the  paper,  who  succeeds 
Mr.  Throop  as  publisher,  Hugh  Harri¬ 
son,  city  editor,  presented  the  guest  of 
honor  with  a  leather  golf  bag. 

J.  B.  Richardson,  director  of  the  Demo¬ 
crat  Publishing  Company,  son  of  the 
late  D.  N.  Richardson,  founder  of  the 
paper,  and  the  former’s  brother,  M.  N. 
Richardson,  were  special  guests.  E.  P. 
Adler,  president  of  the  L^  Syndicate; 
Victor  Martin,  for  18  years  head  of  the 
advertising  department,  who  becomes  the 
new  business  manager ;  and  F rank  Gor¬ 
man,  new  advertising  manager,  were 
among  the  speakers. 


DAILY  PLANS  NEW  HOME 


Cincinnati  Times  Star  Will  Have 
Building  With  15-Story  Tower 

(By  telegraph  to  £j>itob  &  Publishes) 

Ci.vciNNATi,  O.,  July  1. — President 
Hulbert  Taft  of  the  Times  Star  Publish¬ 
ing  company  announced  yesterday  that 
the  Times  Star  expects  to  begin  the 
erection  of  a  new  building  next  spring. 
Working  drawings  are  now  being  made. 
The  old  buildings  on  the  property  at  the 
northeast  corner  of  Eighth  and  Broad¬ 
way  will  be  torn  down  in  February,  1931, 
and  work  on  the  new  structure  will  be¬ 
gin  in  March,  it  is  planned. 

The  architects  for  the  new  building 
are  Samuel  Hanna  ford  and  Sons.  The 
main  structure  will  be  five  stories  high, 
from  the  Broadway  level,  or  seven  from 
the  level  of  Eggleston  Avenue.  At  the 
Broadway  end  oi  the  building  there  will 
be  a  tower  15  stories  in  height.  The  ex¬ 
terior  of  the  structure  will  be  of  Indiana 
limestone.  A  few  stories  in  the  tower 
above  the  sixth  floor  will  probably  be 
rented.  .\11  the  rest  of  the  building  will 
be  used  by  the  Times  Star.  The  entire 
basement  will  be  used  for  paper  storage, 
giving  enough  capacity  for  two  months’ 
publication.  Above  that  will  be  a  garage 
to  house  all  the  Times  Star  trucks. 
Above  that,  in  succession  will  be  the 
mailing  room,  the  press  room,  the  com¬ 
posing  room  and  the  news  room.  The 
advertising  department  and  business 
offices  will  be  in  the  tower. 


CONDEMNS  MERGERS 


Ernest  Gruening  Says  Consolidations 
Are  “Danger  Signal  for  Democracy” 

The  trend  toward  consolidation  in  the 
daily  newspaper  field  indirectly  has  en¬ 
dangered  the  two-party  system  of  Amer¬ 
ican  government,  in  the  opinion  of  Ernest 
Gruening,  editor  of  the  Portland  (Me.) 
Evening  News,  expressed  at  the  seventh 
annual  commonwealth  conference  of  the 
University  of  Iowa  at  Iowa  City  July  2. 
He  characterized  the  diminishing  number 
of  daily  newspapers  as  a  danger  signal 
for  democracy. 

Discussing  the  increasing  number  of 
mergers,  a  majority  of  which,  he  said, 
result  in  disappearance  of  the  paper  sup¬ 
porting  the  Democratic  party.  Gruening 
declared  “The  effect  of  the  warping  of 
public  opinion  is  inevitable.” 

He  reviewed  the  newspaper  situation 
in  several  large  cities,  and  declared : 
“The  minority  party  as  an  effective 
threat  to  the  majority  party  virtually 
does  not  exist.” 


GAMBLE  RETURNS 

F.  R.  Gamble,  executive  secretary  of 
the  American  Association  of  Advertising 
Agencies,  who  was  injured  in  London 
recently  when  his  taxicab  was  struck  by 
another  car,  returned  to  New  York, 
June  29,  on  the  steamer  Laconia.  He 
was  on  crutches,  one  foot  having  been 
badly  crushed  in  the  accident.  He  is 
recuperating  at  his  home  in  Fleetwood, 
N.  Y.,  and  is  not  expected  at  his  office 
for  the  present. 


AGAIN  FIRST  IN 
WANT 

ADVERTISING 

The  New  York  Times  printed  4S2.483 
agate  lines  of  want  advertising  in  May. 
a  greater  volume  than  any  other  New 
York  newspaper.  In  five  months  this 
year  The  Times  total  volume.  2,072,484 
agate  lines,  also  was  greatest. 

More  important,  however,  is  the  high 
quali^  of  the  advertising  accepted  by 
The  Times.  A  careful  watch  excludes 
whatever  is  false  or  misleading.  The 
Times  welcomes  information  from  its 
readers  in  aid  of  its  efforts  to  keep  its 
advertising  columns  up  to  the  highest 
standards.  The  Times  will  pay  a  re¬ 
ward  of  SIOO  to  any  one  causing  the 
arrest  and  conviction  of  a  person  or 
firm  obtaining  money  under  false  pre¬ 
tenses  through  frsudulent  advertising 
published  in  its  columns. 

The  NEW  YORK  TIMES 


CAPITAL  INCREASED 


McClatckjr  Papers  Add  $2,500,000  To 
Stock  Valuation 

The  MlcClatchy  Newspapers,  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  Sacramento  Bee,  Fresno 
Bee  and  Modesto  ((^1.)  News-Herald 
have  filed  with  the  California  secretary 
of  state  notification  of  increase  in  capital¬ 
ization  from  $1,500,000  to  $4,000,000. 

Directors  were  named  in  the  report  as 
C.  K.  McClatchy  and  William  H.  James 
of  Sacramento  and  Carlos  McClatchy  of 
Fresno. 


CURTIS  GIVES  $50,000 

A  gift  of  $50,000  by  Cyrus  H.  K. 
Curtis,  Philadelphia  .publisher,  to  the 
Knox  Memorial  Association  to  provide 


for  furnishing  Montpelier,  the  replica  of 
Gen.  Henry  Knox's  home  at  Thomaston, 
Me.,  was  announced  tfiis  week.  Mr. 
Curtis  previously  donated  $101,000  to 
the  association  for  endowment  purposes 
and  toward  reproduction  of  the  home. 
General  Knox  was  Washington’s  aide. 


NEW  FOREIGN  ACCOUNTS 

Two  foreign  advertising  accounts 
have  been  placed  with  European  offices 
of  Erwin,  \Vasey  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  advertis¬ 
ing  agency.  The  London  office  is  in 
charge  of  the  advertising  of  the  British 
Toledo  Scales  Company,  Ltd.,  and  the 
Berlin  office  is  handling  advertising  for 
Zundapp  motorcycles,  a  well-known  Ger¬ 
man  make.  Justin  R.  Weddell  of  Erwin, 
Wasey  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  is  in  this  country 
for  a  month’s  visit. 


EARNING  POWER 

“In  the  building  of  good-will,  and  in  its  preser¬ 
vation,  there  is  no  force  more  powerful  than  the 
force  of  good  advertising.  Rightly  used,  it  is  an  in¬ 
valuable  aid  to  those  who  aspire  to  leadership  or  to 
maintain  a  present  high  position  through  the  chang¬ 
ing  years.’* 

—N.  W.  AYER  &  SON,  Inc. 

THE 

NEW  HAVEN 

Connecticut 

REGISTER 

with  an  average  net  paid  circulation 

(Daily  and  Sunday)  at  the  present  time 

exceeding  by  a  SUBSTANTIAL  MARGIN 

57,000 

COPIES  PER  ISSUE 

is  the  best  medium  for  building  up  good-will 
and  sales  supremacy  in  the  prosperous  State  of 

CONNECTICUT 

Overwhelmingly  the  Largest  Circulation  in 
CONNECTICUT’S  LARGEST  CITY 

Advertisers  in  THE  REGISTER  reach  much 
more  than  90  per  cent,  of  the  actual  buying  power 
in  New  Haven  and  immediate  vicinity — in  many 
sections  a  full  100  per  cent,  of  the  buying  power — 
at  a  far  lower  cost  per  thousand  than  in  any  other 
medium.  The  circulation  of  THE  REGISTER  is  real 
year  In  and  year  out  circulation  among  readers  who 
pay  for  the  paper  themselves  and  WHO  LIVE  IN 
THE  TRADING  TERRITORY. 

Represented  by 

The  Julius  Matthews  Special  Agency 

New  York — Boston — Chicago— Detroit 

Member  of  the  100,000  Group  of  American  Cities. 
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Supply  your  own  statistics 

for  this  one 

Now  that  population  figures  from  the  1930  census  are 
heginning  to  trickle  into  view,  we  suggest  a  little  arith¬ 
metical  exercise  for  advertisers. 

Select  any  group  of  cities  whose  combined  populations 
will  equal  that  of  Chicago.  Pick  the  newspapers  in  those 
cities  that  are  necessary  to  approximate  in  coverage  that 
of  the  Chicago  Evening  American.  Then  compare  the 
cost  and  effort  (including  sales  and  distribution  expense) 
involved  in  operating  in  the  group  of  markets  with  that 
of  operating  in  Chicago  and  through  the  Chicago  Evening 
American.  Ten  to  one  you’ll  be  an  ardent  advocate  of  con¬ 
centrated  effort  in  concentrated  markets. 

The  Chicago  Evening  American’s  daily  circulation  aver¬ 
age  in  the  first  five  months  of  1930  was  567,030 — 118,570 
more  than  that  of  Chicago’s  second  evening  paper  choice. 
And  over  90%  of  that  circulation  is  concentrated  in  Cook 
County — another  way,  practically,  of  saying  Chicago. 

C^HICAGO  EVENINCi 

AMERICAN 

a  good  newspaper  now  in  its  TENTH  YEAR  of 
circulation  leadership  in  Chicago’s  evening  field 


N ational  Representatives :  RODNEY  E.  BOONE  ORGANIZATION 
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EUROPEAN  GROUP  TO  MEET 


NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING  BIG  FACTOR 
IN  SUCCESS  OF  PRUDENCE  COMPANY 


CHINESE  JOURNALIST  HERE 


New  York  Bond  Firm  Has  Multiplied  Its  Capital  and  Surplus 
16  Times  Since  1921 — Earnings  Since  Jan.  1 
20  Per  Cent  Ahead  of  Last  Year 


The  Prudence  Company,  New  York  stances  credit  for  a  sale  is  equally 
l)ond  and  mortgage  house,  after  mul-  divided  l)etween  two  newspapers, 
tiplying  its  capital  and  surplus  15  times  “We  check  the  total  amount  of  sales, 
since  1921,  now  finds  its  earnings  for  the  the  amount  expended  in  each  newspai)er 
first  part  of  1930  about  20  per  cent  ahead  and  magazine  for  advertising,  the  cost 
of  those  lor  the  same  period  last  year.  i)er  inquiry,  and  the  ratio  of  sales  per 
O.  H.  Keller,  advertising  manager  of  the  dollar  expended.  The  cost  of  inquiries 
company,  told  the  Advertising  Club  of  is  not  the  important  factor,  but  atten- 
the  New  York  Times  recently  that  a  tion  must  always  be  given  to  the  ratio 
careful  check  of  the  results  showed  news-  of  sales  per  dollar  expended.  I  some- 
paper  advertising  appearing  daily  “has  times  find  that  a  newspaper  or  magazine 
lieen  profitable  and  is  a  very  important  will  give  us  very  few  inquiries,  which 
factor  in  the  continuous  growth  of  the  makes  the  cost  of  them  very  high,  and 
Prudence  Company.”  these  inquiries  nearly  always  result 

“Such  adverse  conditions  as  the  stock  i<t  actual  sales, 

market,  unemployment,  etc.,  did  not  It  is  indeed  hard  to  evaluate  copy, 

frighten  us  in  the  least,”  said  Mr.  Kel-  ^^any  a  time  I  have  lieen  misled  as  to 
ler,  “and  right  now  we  are  getting  readv  pulling  piiwer.  But  we  do  know  that 
to  launch  a  new  campaign  using  even  which  has  a  decided  human  interest 

larger  space.  appeal,  which  is  specific,  which  talks  in 

“Constant  advertising  has  played  a  terms  of  the  way  iieople  think  is  copy 
conspicuous  part  in  the  remarkable  clicks.  I  have  a  few  advertisenienis 

growth  of  the  Prudence  Company  as  ex-  have  pulled  very  well,  bor  ii^tance, 

emplified  by  its  capital  and  surplus,  Secure  \  our  Profits  in  Prudence  Bonds 

which  in  1921  was  Sl.KKMHK).  whereas  apiieared  at  the  time  the  stock  market 
today  it  is  more  than  $16,500,000.  wf  soaring.  Another  piece  entitled 

“It  very  often  is  the  case,”  he  said,  Speculation  Is  Usually 

“that  when  business  conditions  are  bad  Speculation,  appeared  at  the  time 

the  official  of  manv  organizations  go  ‘ha‘  ^he  speculative  craze  seemed  to  en- 

into  conference  and  after  discussing  the  ‘^e  investing  public.  Another  piece 

matter  at  some  length  finallv  decide  that  human  interes  copy  which  did  very 
lierhaps  thev  should  do  .some  advertising.  Let  Guarantee  the 

Consequent! V  a  campaign  is  prepared  ^ucation  of  \  our  Children  Another 
which  meets  with  the  approval  of  the 

president  and  some  of  the  other  members  he  Joneses  Keeps  Millions  P.xir. 

of  the  organization,  and  eventually  ap-  P  rom  these  examples  you  can  readily  ap¬ 
pears  in  various  newspa,K*rs.  Of  course  endeavor  at  all  times 

thev  expect  immediate  results,  and  at  the  •nteresting  as  pos- 

end  of  a  month  or  so.  if  business  has  P.^V,:,,.u,  r  h.v. 

not  shown  an  appreciable  increase,  it  is  r  h  ti  *■  ”  ii  ■  ^  i"i 

.  .  ,  found  other  interesting  things.  One  is 

expensive  and 

space  used  more  often  is  more 
.  Pf.'  -■  ,  ,  ,  ,  .  ,  effectivt  than  larger  space  used  less 

.\dvert^ng  to  1k’  successful  must  be  ^Vhen  we  have  used  larger  space 

'*..1'*  .  we  did  not  receive  as  many  inquiries,  but 

It  IS  my  opinion  that  financial  ad-  of  course  larp^cr  space  s>ves  more  eni- 
vertising  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  other  phasis  to  the  institutional  jKiint  of  view, 
types.  I  had  that  impressed  very  forcibly  \'ery  often  people  have  endeavored  to 
upon  me  aliout  a  year  ago,  at  which  time  sell  me  space  purely  on  a  basis  of  institii- 
1  compared  the  newspaper  advertising  tional  advertising.  .-Xiid  while  I  firmly 
dating  back  to  the  gay  ’90s.  when  men  believe  in  that  sort  of  advertising,  yet 
r(>de  bicycles,  when  ilad  smoked  Sweet  jf  I  can  advertise  in  a  magazine  or  news- 
t  ai^ral  cigarettes,  when_  the  boys  took  paper  that  brings  me  a  good  percentage 
their  _  sweethearts  out  in  rubber-tired  of  high  quality  inquiries,  I  feel  certain 
buggies.^  and  the  improvemcmt  in  the  that  the  institutional  good  will  will  take 
advertising  of  today  was  most  remark-  care  of  itself.” 

able.  However,  financial  advertising  still  _ 

seems  to  have  whiskers  on  it.  It  still  is 

couched  in  legal  and  technical  phrases.  HAS  FRESH  AIR  FUND 

It  still  gives  you  dry  facts,  uninterest-  The  Memt>his  Eveninq  Appeal  an- 
ingly  stated.  I  believe  that  financial  ad-  nounced  June  28  that  gifts  to  its  fresh 
vertising  can  and  should  lie  as  full  of  air  fund  will  be  welcomed,  and  benefit 
human  interest  as  other  forrns  of  adver-  performances  will  be  given  at  the  Or- 
tising.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  mu.st  com-  pheum  theatre  the  week  beginning  July 
pete  with  all  other  types_  of  advertising,  19.  Underprivileged  children  will  be 
most  of  which  are  alluring  inducements  sent  in  groups  to  the  Ozark  Mountains 
to  spend  monev.  whereas  the  purpose  of  for  one  or  two  weeks  of  recreation, 
financial  advertising  is  to  encourage  the  I^ter.  the  Evening  Appeal  hopes  to 
saving  and  investing  of  money.  Some  establish  a  permanent  camp  in  the 
banks  are  making  notable  strides  in  the  Ozarks. 


The  pirture  shows,  left  to  right:  David 
C.  H.  Lu,  the  first  Yenching-Missouri 
Fellow,  and  Professor  Frank  L. 
Martin,  associate  dean  of  the  School 
of  Journalism,  University  of  Mis¬ 
souri.  Mr.  Lu,  although  American 
horn,  went  to  China  at  the  age  of  11 
and  was  educated  in  that  country.  He 
served  during  the  past  year  as  Peip¬ 
ing  correspondeiil  to  Chinese  and 
foreign  newspapers  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  Hin  Wong,  professor  of 
journalism  at  Yenching  University. 


1'  ‘v.:  I  iVL'rl:  liancf  •njfci!  I'r.o 


'(tliicfirc  lo  Wd 


If  You  Called  the  Roll 
of  Smart  Publishers  — 


WHEN  you  learn  which  newspapers  place 
their  dependence  upon  Wood  Dry  Mats, 
you  just  naturally  say  to  yourself,  “Well,  if 
Wood  Dry  Mats  give  satisfaction  to  those 
papers,  day  in  and  day  out,  they  certainly  meet 
strict  requirements.” 

Our  service  men  are  ready  to  demonstrate 
in  your  plant,  the  qualities  which  keep  Wood 
Dry  Mats  “  up  front.” 


Columbian 

Newspaper 


Perfectly  black  ink 
for  perfect  Newspaper 
printing 


tain  the  source  of  the  inquirv.  and  this 
data  with  a  brief  summary  of  the  inter¬ 
view  is  filed  in  our  offices.  If  the  pros¬ 
pect  makes  a  purchase  at  that  time  or 
at  a  later  date  the  sale  is  credited 
to  the  proper  source.  In  some  in- 


ilWOOD 


WOOD 

iranr 

MAJS 


FLONG  CORPORATION 

HUOSICK  FALLS,  N.Y 
Cork  and  Felt  Molding  Blanketi 


Scorchers 
'64”  Parting 


Moistening 

Equipment 


The  L.  Martin  Co, 
45  Elast  42nd  Street 
New  York  City 


PRESS  CLIPPINGS 


Intensive  reading  of  all  EASTERN  PAPERS. 
Ineluding  daily  and  weekly. 

WESTERN  STATES  and  Canada  read  by 
equally  thorough  aflliated  bureaus. 

WHISTON 

note — This  sd  sppesrt  sgsin  sn  Aug.  2. 


Arthur  S.  Thompson,  Manager 
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The  Pastest  C  rowing  Criy  nn  N  ew\ork.  S’to'te 

NIAGARA  RALLS 

NEW  YOI2.IC 


POPULATION  NOW  75,306 


1930  U.S.GOVERNMENT  CENSUS 


Served  By  Only  One  Newspaper 

The  Niagara  Falls  Gazette 


90-4% 


GAIN  IN 


GAZETTE  CIRCULATION 


IN  SAME  PERIOD 


A  REFLECTION  of  the  city's  growth  is  seen  in  the  growth  of  the 
Gazette's  circulation  but  the  circulation  of  the  newspaper  has 
increased  with  much  greater  rapidity  than  the  population  of 
the  city. 

In  1920  the  circulation  of  the  Gazette  in  the  city  and  the  La  Salle 
village  was  10,363,  the  city's  circulation  being  9,618  and  La  Salle’s 
745.  The  city's  circulation  was  divided  as  follows:  Dealers  and 
carriers,  8,159;  street  sales,  1,446;  counter  sales,  13.  The  La  Salle 
circulation  was  by  dealers  and  mail.  The  total  net  paid  circulation, 
including  that  outside  the  city  and  the  village  of  La  Salle,  in  1920 
was  12,720. 

The  city  circulation  of  the  Gazette  as  of  the  report  of  March,  1930, 
La  Salle  being  included  as  it  was  annexed  to  the  city  in  1926,  was 
16,741,  divided  as  follows:  Dealers  and  carriers,  15,458;  street 
sales,  1,260;  counter  sales,  23.  The  total  net  circulation,  including 
outside  the  city,  according  to  the  March,  1930,  report,  was  24,230. 
Thus  the  gain  in  circulation  for  the  city  and  the  La  Salle  district 
between  1920  and  1930  was  61.5  per  cent  and  the  gain  in  the  com¬ 
plete  circulation,  both  in  the  city  and  outside,  in  the  same  period 
was  90.4  per  cent. 


!■  is^i; 

m 


A  GROWING  CITY  PLUS  A  GROWING 

NEWSPAPER  MEANS  A 

GOOD  MARKET  FOR  ADVERTISERS 


99,131  LINES  GAIN  IN 
NATIONAL  LINAGE  DURING 
THE  FIRST  nVE  MONTHS  OF  1930 


This  Rick  Market  Can  Only  Bc  Reached  Thru 

The  Niagara  Palls  Gazette 

Represented  by  THE  KELLY-SMITH  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  PHILADELPHIA  BOSTON  DETROIT  ATLANTA 
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MUST  NEWSPAPERS  DEVELOP  NEW  STYLE 
OF  ADVERTISING  TO  COMBAT  RADIO? 

Middle-West  Advertisers  Find  Radio  Peculiarly  Adapted  to 
Intimate  Type  of  Advertising — Beauty  Shop  Proprietor  in 
Lincoln,  Neb.,  Going  in  More  for  Broadcasting 

Br  PAUL  WALSH 

S  the  radio  destined  to  displace  the  Ulk  fifty  minutes  for  one  time  a  day.” 
newspaper  in  some  lines  of  intimate  "Why  not  try  your  intimate  adverUse- 
personal  advertising?  Can  the  newspaper  ments  in  the  paper?" 
use  the  type  of  person-to-person  tolk  in  "Cold  type  can’t  put  it  across,  said 
print,  and  will  cold  type  reach  the  Mr.  Champe. 

reader  as  the  personal  Ulk  over  the  Newspaper  men  have  told  Mr.  Champe 
radio  does  the  radio  fan?  that  he  is  missing  some  home  trade  by 

W’ill  advertising  managers  and  solici-  going  too  much  to  the  radio  and  not 
tors  on  local  newspapers  be  compelled  to  enough  to  his  prospective  home  patron- 
work  out  a  style  of  more  intimate  per-  age  through  the  medium  of  the  news- 
sonal  appeal  type  of  advertising  ?  paper,  but  Mr.  Champe  is  not  convinced. 

Here  is  a  case  in  point :  How  can  the  newspaper  men  convince 

Champe’s,  a  beauty  shop,  in  Lincoln,  him  and  can  the  advertising  man  put  a 
Neb.,  opened  in  a  small  way  in  1926  and  talk  across  in  type  that  will  do  what  the 
sold  3.000  permanent  waves  that  year,  radio  has  done  or  such  Ulks  as  will  hook 
In  192f9,  with  seven  shops  in  a  radius  up  with  the  radio  broadcasting  and  build 
of  about  195  miles  from  Lincoln,  it  sold  up  newspaper  advertising  year  by  year 
60,000  permanent  waves,  and  now  ap-  instead  of  letting  the  radio  cut  down  the 
pears  likely  to  become  a  national  adver-  volume  in  lines  of  merchandising  most 
tiser  within  a  few  years.  Champe’s  has  susceptible  to  radio  appeal 
been  using  the  radio  and  newspaper,  Mr.  Champe  was  questioned  as  to  how 
50-^,  for  four  years  but  next  year  will  he  knew  the  radio  brought  more  results 
cut  down  its  newspaper  advertising  and  tlian  the  newspapers,  and  said,  picking 
increase  its  radio  service,  according  to  up  his  morning  mail,  “Can  newspaper  ad- 
C.  F.  Champe,  manager  of  the  chain.  vertising  bring  me  10,000  letters  a  year? 

Mr.  Champe  says  that  he  gets  letter  When  1  opened  my  shop  at  Sioux  City, 
results  over  the  radio.  He  is  convinced  in  one  of  my  personal  appeal  talks  over 
that  the  radio  can  put  his  idea  over  bet-  the  radio,  I  asked  the  question  as  to 
ter  than  the  newspaper.  whether  the  people  in  Southern  Minne- 

Champe’s  is  on  the  radio  eight  to  ten  sota,  Iowa,  and  South  Dakota,  not  far 
times  a  day  for  short  talks.  Talks  on  from  Sioux  City,  wanted  Champe’s  1t> 
"How  to  wash  the  hair.”  “The  care  open  a  shop  there,  and  requested  them 
of  the  hair.”  “What  is  a  permanent  to  write.  I  got  1,700  letters.  Here 
wave,”  etc.,  tying  up  all  of  these  talks  was  an  example  of  a  response  to  a  per- 
with  the  Champe’s  shops  at  Lincoln,  sonal  talk  over  the  radio.” 

Grand  Island,  Fairbury,  York,  and  Mr.  Champe  is  not  the  only  man  who 
Omaha  in  Nebraska  and  Sioux  City  and  is  looking  at  radio  advertising  in  this 
Shenandoah,  in  Iowa.  He  is_  building  up  way.  A  large  food  products  company 
a  chain  of  beauty  shops,  adding  one  now  in  the  Middle  West  is  using  the  radio  to 
and  then,  and  figures  that  on  the  hookup  put  over  some  personal  health  talks  alwut 
he  has  a  possibility  of  reaching  thousands  food  manufactured  by  the  company, 
of  people  in  Iowa,_  Missouri,  Kansas  and  ffie  controlling  stockholder  in  the  food 
Nebraska.  _He  points  out  that  he  is  not  company  is  a  controlling  stockholder  in  a 
only  appealing  to  the  customer  who  can  newspaper.  Whv  the  radio?  The  per- 
reach  his  shops  but  sowing  seed  that  gonaj  equation.  This  firm  feels  it  could 
will  reap  a  harvest  for  him  when  hjs  f,y  jjo  means  desert  the  newspaper  adver- 
shop  enters  the  territory  where  the  radio  tising  field,  but  it  has  found  that  radio 
has  carried  his  message.  _  advertising  is  a  good  supplementary 

He  figures  that  the  radio  talks  broad-  medium  and  has  been  able  to  open  up 
cast  from  Shenandoah  arc  often  heard  territories  for  the  firm’s  product  that  had 
by  two  million  people.  When  a  talk  is 
broadcast  from  Shenandoah  the  radio 
announcer  not  only  mentions  the  beauty 
shop  in  May's  radio  building  but  also 
every  shop  in  Champe’s  chain.  Mr. 
tliampe  is  catering  to  the  farm  popula¬ 
tion  and  said  that  72  per  cent  of  his 
business  at  Lincoln,  one  of  his  best  shops, 
comes  from  outside  the  city  and  .30  per 
cent  from  200  miles  away  and  6  or  7 
per  cent  outside  Nebraska. 

Why  not  use  the  newspapers,  Mr. 

Champe  was  asked,  for  his  personal 
talks? 

“It  would  take  too  much  space,”  he 
said.  “We  talk  often  for  15  minutes. 

However,  I  would  rather  talk  five  to 
eight  minutes  ten  times  a  day  than  to 


SUPER-DUTY 
UNIT 


Our  customers 

write  our  ads 

W.  B.  BRYANT,  Publisher, 
PATERSON  (N.  J.) 
PRESS-GUARDIAN, 

Says  to  a  Fellow  Publisher: 
“After  vieiting  all  prete  manufae- 
I  taring  plants,  investigating  materi- 
I  als,  workmanship  and  design  fully, 

I  /  consider  Duplex  the  best,  and  ac- 
I  cordingly  purchased  it.” 

t  I 


MR.  PUBLISHER; 

Let  us  make  up  that 
lineage  shortage  for  you 
this  year  —  have  a  real 
worth  -  while  Industrial 
or  Historical  Edition,  ex¬ 
ploiting  your  lines  of  in¬ 
dustry  in  an  impartial 
manner  —  or  a  Series 
of  Weekly  Sections  or 
Pages. 

I^t  us  tell  you  what 
we  are  doing  for  other 
papers. 

John  B.  Gallagher  Co., 

45  West  45th  Street 
New  York  City 


THE  HIGHEST 
NET  AVERAGE 
PRESSROOM 
PRODUCTION 

is  that  recorded  by 

DUPLEX 


PLANE  CARRIED  REPORTER 
TO  HOSPITAL 

STRICKEN  with  appendicitis 
while  on  a  cruise  of  the  Great 
Lakes  with  the  Detroit  Board  of 
Commerce,  Blair  Moody,  Detroit 
News  reporter,  was  picked  up  by 
the  Detroit  News’  seaplane  and 
flown  to  Sheboygan  where  he  was 
transferred  in  an  ambulance  to  a 
hospital  in  Petoskey,  Mich.,  and 
successfully  operated  upon. 

The  steamer  was  in  Lake  Huron 
when  Moody  was  stricken.  Some 
resourceful  member  of  the  party 
painted  a  huge  SOS  sign  on  the 
deck  of  the  ship,  which  was  no¬ 
ticed  by  the  seaplane.  It  settled 
beside  the  steamer  and  Moody 
was  taken  aboard. 

Moody  is  now  convalescing. 


not  previously  been  opened  through  other 
advertising. 

A  department  store  in  this  vicinity, 
which  resorted  to  the  radio,  found  that 
it  did  not  pay  to  use  the  radio  right  along 
IS  the  store  did  not  find  it  possible  to 
hold  the  interest  of  the  radio  fan  but  it 
was  discovered  that  during  the  Christ¬ 
mas  season  through  the  use  of  a  Santa 
Claus  and  a  personal  appeal  to  the  chil¬ 
dren  the  store  could  do  a  big  business 
and  got  many  personal  letters  from  radio 
fans.  Here  again  was  intimate  appeal. 

Is  the  newspaper  destined  to  give  up 
this  class  of  advertising  to  the  radio  or 
can  it  develop  a  new  type  of  personal  ap¬ 
peal  advertising  that  will  aid  in  holding 
inches  being  cut  down  by  the  radio 
broadcasting  station? 


RISKED  LIFE  ON  PLANE, 
INJURED  IN  STREET 


Chicago  American  Cameraman  Says 
“There’s  No  Sense  to  It"  When 
Involved  in  Automobile 
Accident 


Jack  Miller,  Chicago  Evening  Ameri¬ 
can  photographer,  has  taken  plenty  of 
chances  to  get  pictures.  He  has  risked 
his  life  in  more  ways  than  one  to  snap 
unusual  scenes,  from  daring  angles,  but 
it  remained  for  the  apparent  security  of 
an  automobile  in  the  street  to  bring  him 
harm.  He  and  his  wife  were  both  taken 
to  Rogers  Park  hospital  after  a  car 
rammed  his  machine  while  he  was  driv¬ 
ing  at  the  speed  of  ten  miles  an  hour. 

A  few  hours  before,  Miller  was  cling¬ 
ing  to  the  wing  of  an  airplane,  photo¬ 
graphing  the  Hunter  brothers  Chicago 
endurance  flyers  as  they  ground  on  to¬ 
ward  a  new  record  above  Sky  Harbor 
airport.  He  was  up  5,000  feet  and  came 
down  without  incident,  going  home 
safely — then,  but  as  Jack  put  it: 

“You  can’t  tell.  There’s  no  sense  to  it. 
I  never  felt  safer  in  my  life  and  I  get 
crashed  up.  Up  on  that  plane  I  knew  I 
wasn’t  safe  for  a  minute,  till  I  got  down 
off  the  wing.  Any  dip  or  swerve  of  the 
plane  might  have  tossed  me  off,  but  I 
got  through  all  right.  Then,  out  on  a 
broad  street,  with  everything  as  safe  as 
it  ever  look^  in  the  world,  I  get  it.” 

Miller  and  his  wife  were  hurled  clear 
of  their  car  when  the  machine  of  Dr. 
By  ford  F.  Heskett  swerved  into  them. 
Mrs.  Miller  suffered  several  broken  ribs 
and  Miller  was  injured  internally. 


-  ILLINOIS  PAPER  SOLD 

“MIDGETS"  IN  NEWSREEL  m.  m.  Boyd  has  purchased  the  Nut- 

The  Denver  Post  Midget  orchestra,  shell,  Capron,  Ill.,  weekly  from  Elmer 
comprised  of  children  two  to  five  years  Cramer,  its  editor  and  publisher  the  past 
old,  will  appear  in  the  movies.  A  Fox  several  years,  and  upon  taking  possession 
Movietone  newsreel  was  recently  made  July  1  changed  the  name  to  the  Boone 
of  the  infant  musicians  “in  action.”  County  Courier. 


MORLEY 

MATS 

With  Morley  Mats,  ample|^depth[^of 
impression  is  obtained  at’ low  pres¬ 
sure.  There  is,  therefore,  less 
danger  of  breaking  down  porous 
machine-cast  lines  or  crushing 
delicate  hairlines  in  slug  composi¬ 
tion.  Morley  Mats  make  for  clean, 
sharp  printing  and  maximum  pro¬ 
duction  in  the  foundry.  Try  them! 

DISTRIBUTED  BY 

Wood  Newspaper  Machinery  Corporation 
501  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
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in  total  advertising  linage  in  June 


And  remember  the  EAGLE  has  no  separate 
neighborhood  sections  with  linage  counted  sepa¬ 
rately  and  added  to  the  main  edition.  All 
Eagle  advertising  runs  through  all  editions. 


The  Eagle  reaches  most  of  the  best  homes 
in  New  York’s  greatest  borough.  Greatest 
reader  confidence.  Greatest  dealer  confi¬ 
dence.  No  waste.  Every  line  and  every 
copy  count  when  you  use  the  Eagle. 


New  York  Times,  total  linage 

2,169,965 

BROOKLYN  EAGLE 

L527r851 

New  York  Herald  Tribune 

1,418,086 

New  York  Sun 

1,208,472 

New  York  Evening  Journal 

1,054,165 

The  Daily  News 

1,022,945 

New  York  World 

942,225 

New  York  American 

932,737 

Evening  World 

780,705 

New  York  Telegram 

492,238 

Brooklyn  Times 

445,830 

New  York. Evening  Post 

356,130 

New  York  Graphic 

321,445 

Brooklyn  Standard  Union 

299,543 

New  York  Mirror 

260,315 

BROOKLYN  EAGLE 

New  York’s  Best  Known  Most  Quoted  Evening  Newspaper 


In  the  last  year  the  circulation  of  the  Eagle  made  the  largest  gain,  15,784,  in  the  history  of  the  paper.  This  gain  of 
18.3%  was  the  largest  percentage  of  increase  of  any  New  York  newspaper 


THE  GANNETT  NEWSPAPERS 


Albany  Evening  News  Albany  Knickerbocker  Press  ::  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle  ::  Olean 

Elmira  Star-Gazette-Advertiser  ::  Elmira  Sunday  Telegram  ::  Newburgh-Beacon  News 
Ithaca  Journal-News  ::  Malone  Telegram  Ogdensburg  Republican-Journal 

Rochester  Democrat  fic  Chronicle  Plainfield,  N.  J.,  Courier-News 

Rochester  Times-Union  Utica  Observer-Dispatch 

Hartford,  Conn.,  Times 


Herald 


I! 


Repretented  by  J.  P.  McKINNEY  &  SON  —  New  York  —  Chicago  —  San  Francisco 
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SAN  ANTONIO  VOTES  TO 
CONTINUE  ITS  COPY 

City  Well  Pleased  With  Results 
of  Past  Year’s  Campaign  — 
$157,552  Spent  in  News¬ 
papers  and  Magazines 

(Special  to  Editos  &  Publishes) 

Sax  Antonio,  June  29. — Results  of  the 
first  year  of  San  Antonio's  municipally- 
financed  national  advertising  campaign 
are  analyzed  in  a  report  which  the  ad¬ 
vertising  commission  has  just  filed  with 
the  city  commission.  It  shows  a  total  of 
$157,. >52  expended  during  the  period. 
The  commission  is  headed  by  Frank  G. 
Huntress,  president  and  general  man¬ 
ager  San  Antonio  Express  and  Evening 
Xeu's. 

The  city  has  renewed  its  contract  with 
Coulter  &.  Payne,  Inc.,  San  Antonio 
agency,  to  prepare  advertising  copy  an¬ 
other  year.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
second  tax-supported  publicity  campaign 
will  involve  alxiut  $133,000. 

The  advertisements  exploiting  San  An¬ 
tonio  nationally  were  run  in  25  news¬ 
papers,  nine  magazines  and  two  farm 
pajiers.  "The  combined  circulation  of 
these  ad\ertising  media  at  the  time  the 
copy  was  placed  was  12,914,1.54,’’  the  re¬ 
port  states. 

The  amount  spent  with  the  25  news¬ 
papers  totaled  $94,.368.  The  C  bieago 
Tribune  got  the  largest  share,  $12,415, 
with  the  New  York  Times,  $11,444,  sec¬ 
ond.  Space  was  taken  in  other  news¬ 
papers  as  follows:  Little  Rock  Arkansas 
Gasette.  Baltimore  Sun,  Boston  Globe, 
Chicago  Daily  News,  Cincinnati  En¬ 
quirer,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  Denz’cr 
Post,  Detroit  Nervs,  Dcs  Sfoines  Regis- 
ter-Trihune,  Williamsport  (Pa.)  Grit, 
Indianapolis  News,  Kansas  City  Star  and 
Times,  Louisville  Courier-Journal,  Los 
Angeles  Times,  Memphis  Commercial 
Appeal.  Minneapolis  Journal,  Minne¬ 
apolis  Tribune,  Milwaukee  Journal,  New 
York  Herald  TriBune,  Omaha  IVorld- 
Herald,  Philadelphia  Public  ledger,  St. 
Louis  Globe-Democrat.  Tulsa  World. 

The  magazines  received  $36,862  worth 
of  business.  Literary  Digest  topping  the 
list  with  $17,251. 

A  sum  of  $10,654  was  spent  in  farm 
papers. 

Oassification  of  inquiries  according  to 
the  nature  of  information  requested  in 
responses  to  advertisements  shows  that 
2,072  evinced  interest  in  San  Antonio  as 
a  resort.  1..394  in  business  and  agriculture 
while  6.514  were  listed  as  general. 

Persons  attracted  by  rea.son  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising.  and  their  placing  of  ‘‘Millions 
of  dollars  of  new  money  in  circulation.” 
benefited  ‘‘every  citizen  of  San  .\ntonio,” 
asserts  the  report. 


NEW  OmCERS  OF  OREGON  GROUP 


HIGH  COURT  UPHOLDS 
BILLBOARD  BAN 


Indiana  Body  Decides  Cities  Have 
the  Power  to  Restrict  Poster 
Locations — Must  Pay  for 
Condemned  Sites 


Officers  and  members  of  the  Oregon  State  Editorial  Association  photographed 
at  the  43rd  annual  meeting  held  recently  at  Astoria.  They  are  (left  to  right, 
front  row):  Eric  Allen,  dean  of  the  University  of  Oregon,  department  of 
journalism;  Arne  Rae,  honorary  member  of  executive  committee;  Ralph 
Cronise,  president;  Dorothy  Kirk,  secretary  to  field  manager;  George  K. 
Aiken,  retiring  president.  Back  row:  Alton  F.  Baker,  vice-president;  Harris 
Ellsworth,  treasurer;  Merle  Chessman,  vice-president;  Verne  McKinney, 
vice-president. 


VIRGINIANS  TO  MEET 


DAILY  54  YEARS  OLD 


CLIPPING  SERVICE  MOVES 

Burrelle’s  Press  Qipping  Bureau,  one 
of  the  oldest  organizations  of  its  kind, 
recently  leased  new  offices  in  the  building 
at  401  Broadway.  New  York.  Harold 
E.  \\  ynne.  formerly  with  tbe  Kaletzki, 
Flack  &  Howard  .Advertising  Company 
of  Syracuse,  X.  Y.,  has  been  elected 
nresident  of  the  firm. 


Attorney  General  Will  Discuss  State 
Libel  Laws  at  Virginia  Beach 

The  Virginia  Press  Association,  which 
meets  July  17  and  18,  at  the  Cavalier 
Hotel,  Virginia  Beach,  Va.,  will  have 
Attorney  General  John  R.  Saunders  and 
T.  McCall  Frazier,  director  of  Division 
of  Motor  Vehicles  as  speakers.  State 
libel  laws  will  be  discussed  by  Attorney 
( ieneral  Saunders. 

The  first  day  will  be  taken  up  with 
the  annual  address  of  H.  B.  Trundel, 
president,  appointment  of  committees  and 
reports  from  the  asociation’s  officers. 

Henry  D.  Perkins,  managing  editor 
of  the  Norfolk  (Va.)  Ledger-Dispatch, 
will  address  the  gathering  on  the  topic, 
‘‘What  Is  Xews.” 

On  the  first  night  of  the  convention, 
the  Grumman  cup  for  the  best  weekly 
paper  in  the  state  will  be  awarded. 

J.  B.  Wall,  Farmville  (Va.)  Herald 
will  on  the  second  day,  talk  on  “Turn¬ 
ing  Publicity  into  Paid  Advertising,”  and 
William  G.  Stevenson,  of  the  Blackstone 
Courier,  will  talk  on  "A  Midnight  Chase 
of  a  Who’s  Who  Man.” 

h'dllowing  adjournment  b'riday  after¬ 
noon,  July  18,  the  members  will  go  to 
Norfolk  where  they  will  take  a  steamer 
to  Cape  Charles  for  a  sight-seeing  trip. 


The  Ashland  (Ore.)  Tidings  recently 
marked  its  .54th  anniversary.  The  daily 
on  June  17  carried  a  page  one  story 
telling  the  history  of  the  paper’s  found¬ 
ing.  Mrs.  Lillian  Greer,  widow  of  Bert 
R.  Greer,  is  the  present  owner. 


The  Indiana  Supreme  Court  on  June 
27  decided  that  cities  have  the  power 
to  prohibit  by  ordinance  the  erection  and 
maintenance  of  advertising  billboards 
within  500  feet  of  the  city’s  parks  or 
boulevards. 

A  fifteen-page  opinion,  written  by 
Judge  Clarence  R.  Martin  of  Indian¬ 
apolis,  reversed  a  decision  of  Judge  Sid¬ 
ney  F.  Miller,  former  judge  of  the 
Marion  County  Superior  Court  in  the 
appeal  of  the  General  Outdoor  Adver¬ 
tising  Company  against  the  Indianapolis 
board  of  park  commissioners.  Argu¬ 
ments  were  heard  several  months  ago. 

The  opinion  held  that  under  an  act  of 
1920,  and  in  the  absence  of  a  showing 
that  billboards  were  nuisances,  the  own¬ 
ers  of  billboards  already  erected  were 
entitled  to  compensation  for  their  boards 
before  the  same  can  be  removed  from 
the  property. 

The  suit  was  first  brought  in  1923  by 
the  Thomas  Cusack  Company,  which  was 
later  merged  with  the  (General  Outdoor 
Advertising  Company,  to  enjoin  the  In¬ 
dianapolis  park  board  from  enforcing 
an  ordinance  passed  in  1922  under  the 
park  board  act  ai  1920,  which  prohibited 
the  maintenance  and  operation  of  a  large 
number  of  billboards  located  within  500 
feet  of  city  parks  and  boulevards.  A 
default  judgment  was  first  rendered 
against  the  city  in  1924,  but  this  was  set 
aside  in  1925  and  judgment  was  rendered 
against  the  billlioard  company  in  1926. 
The  appeal  had  been  pending  in  the  Su¬ 
preme  (Tourt  since  1927. 

More  than  160  billboards  were  involved 
in  the  suit,  half  of  which  were  illum¬ 
inated  _  by  electric  lights.  They  were 
maintained  at  thirty-one  different  loca¬ 
tions. 


_  1' by  LheCorr>pa'’^y  We  tXeep__„ 

^noUt€9R^^ubUshei\. 

—from  W.  C.  JARNAGIN 

Storm  Lake  (Iowa)  Pilot-Tribune; 

•  Well,  here  we  are  with  the  ^“on‘"n“fowa!'as  far  as 

tion  of  any  newspaper  in  our  Naturally, 

we  can  discover.  nfd  we  succerd)  We  certainly 

we  are  very  much  pleased.  vour  company  and  the 

did  We  have  nothing  hut  praise  for  your  comp  y 

representatives  sent  us. 


(Lhe  (Eharles  iartloule  (foipanii 

Member,  Better  Business  Bureau  ^ 


rid':.r  C«.cidcnt*l  Building 


India  '  s.indlajid 


FORGET  PRICE 

True  cost  is  relative,  and  experience  has 
shown  that  a  low  initial  price  doesn't 
necessarily  mean  low  final  cost. 

In  fact,  where  price  governs  quality  in^ 
variably  suffers,  and  the  follow-thru  cost 
may  be  the  least  economical. 

Certified  quality  is  the  best  we  can  pro¬ 
duce,  and  Certified  price  is  the  lowest 
consistent  with  that  quality. 

A  case  of  500  Certifieds  will  demonstrate 
to  you  that  Certified  quality  is  the  best 
"buy"  you  can  make  for  your  stereotype 
department. 

Forget  price !  T ry  quality !  It  pays ! 


CERTIFIED  DRY  MAT  CORPORATION 

340  Madison  Avenue  New  York.  N.Y 

For  dependable  stereofypinq  use  Certified  Dry  Mafs 

MAOt  IN  THE  U.k.  A. 
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Just  spots 
on  a  map  ♦  ♦ 

*  *  *  *  * 
you  examine 
them  closely 

Then  you  find  that  all  are  the  centers  of 
distinct  and  separate  markets  markets 

worth  winning . and  that  thorough 

advertising  coverage  can  be  obtained  only 
through  the  Iowa  Daily  Press  Association 


Back  in  New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit — 
wherever  you  read  this  advertisement 
— the  crosses  on  the  accompanying  map  may 
look  like  so  many  spots.  “Just  spots”  you 
say?  But  ask  the  men  directly  responsible 
for  your  Iowa  business  about  these  “spots.” 
They  will  tell  you  that  every  one  counts  .  .  . 
that  each  is  essential  to  a  sound  merchan¬ 
dising  campaign  in  Iowa. 

Why?  Because  the  Iowa  market,  which 
includes  thirty-four  counties  outside  the 
state,  has  a  population  of  2,874,- 
439,  but  no  city  of  even  175,000. 
Consequently,  commercial  ac¬ 
tivity  is  not  concentrated  in 
one,  two  or  three  metropolitan 
centers  but  is  fairly  evenly  dis¬ 
tributed  among  Iowa’s  twenty- 
seven  key  markets. 

Slightly  less  than  one-fifth  of 
this  Iowa  market  population, 
or  561,530,  is  served  by  Des 
Moines  as  a  trading  center. 


Therefore,  the  Iowa  Daily  Press  Associa¬ 
tion’s  total  circulation  of  457,074  is  needed 
to  reach  2,302,909  people  in  Iowa’s  key  mar¬ 
kets.  Here  is  adequate  coverage  of  approxi¬ 
mately  one  newspaper  to  a  family. 

During  1929,  Iowa’s  farms  and  industries 
produced  a  total  well  over  $1,500,000,000, 
making  Iowa  one  of  the  few  states  whose 
annual  income  exceeds  the  billion  dollar 
mark.  Because  Iowa  is  spending  a  tremen¬ 
dous  portion  of  this  income  right  now,  Iowa 
offers  real  sales  possibilities  for 
the  advertiser.  Actual  sales  fig¬ 
ures  for  the  last  few  months 
demonstrate  that  Iowa  is  a  re¬ 
sponsive  market. 

And  experienced  advertisers 
point  out  that  you  can’t  even  be¬ 
gin  to  tell  all  Iowa  about  your 
merchandise  unless  you  use  the 
daily  newspapers  published  in 
Iowa’s  twenty-seven  distinct 
and  separate  key  market  centers. 


The  dots,  shown  on  the  mat' 
nbove,  indicate  the  location  of 
daily  newsf'afcrs  in  Iowa.  Note, 
they  arc  scattered  over  the  state, 
coveriny  the  27  definite  and 
separate  key  markets. 


IOWA  DAILY  PRESS  ASSOCIATION 


_ Tribune 

Boone  News-Republican 

Rurlinglon  .... _  Gaictle 

Rurlinfcton _ Hawk-Eye 

Carroll  ..  Dally  Herald 
Cedar  Rapids 

Gasette  &  Republican 
Centerville 

lowesian  &  Citleen 
Clinton  _ Herald 


Council  BlttlTs  Nonpareil 
Creston  .  ..News-Advertiser 
Davenport 

Democrat  &  Leader 
Davenport  Times 

Dubuque ..  .Telegraph-Her¬ 
ald  and  Time— Journal 
Fort  Dodge 

Messenger  &  Chronicle 


Fort  Madison  _  Democrat 

Iowa  City _ Press  Citiaen 

Keokuk _ Gate  City 

Marshalltown 

Times-Republican 
Mason  City  Globe-Gasette 
Muscatine 

Journal  &  News-Tribune 
Newton  _ News 


Oelwein _ Daily  Register 

Oskaloosa  _ _ Herald 

Ottumwa  _ _ Courier 

Perry  _ _  Chief 

Sioua  City _ Journal 

Sioux  City _ Tribune 

Washington _ Journal 

Waterloo  Daily  Courier 
Waterloo  _ Tribune 
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RUSSELL  OWEN  ROYALLY  ACCLAIMED 
BY  FELLOW  NEWSPAPER  WRITERS 

More  Than  500  Attend  Dinner-Dance  at  Hotel  Astor  Given 
by  Newspaper  Club  of  New  York — Byrd,  Ochs, 

Wiley,  Cooper  Pay  Tribute 

IVEWSPAPER  men  paid  homage  to  even  illness  or  peril,  stand  between  him 
Kussell  Owen  of  the  staff  of  Xew  and  the  covering  of  his  assignment. 
York  Times  for  his  coverage  of  the  The  newspaper  reporter  is  in  a  peculiar 
Byrd  Antarctic  Expedition  at  a  dinner-  position  of  trust.  His  work  is  done  out¬ 
dance  given  by  the  Newspaper  Club  of  side  of  his  office,  away  from  any  super- 


Mr.  W’iley,  who  called  Owen  “the  only 
reporter  whose  whereabouts  were  known 
to  his  managing  editor  for  two  full  years.” 

Mr.  Wiley  also  drew  a  comparison 
between  Owen’s  experience  and  Stanley’s 
famous  assignment. 

Called  upon  to  speak  for  himself 
Owen  admitted  that  it  was  “gratifying 
to  have  people  say  nice  things  about 
one”,  but  that  he  was  scared  to  death  at 
having  to  make  a  speech. 

"It  seldom  occurred  to  us  in  the 
Antarctic  that  people  would  make  a  fuss 
alx>ut  us  when  we  got  back.  Life  is 
entirely  loo  prosaically  realistic  there. 


Scene  at  Hotel  Astor  when  500  newspaper  men  gathered  to  pay  tribute  to  Russell  Owen,  June  28.  Commander  Byrd  is 
seen  in  white  uniform  at  the  speakers’  table.  Owen  is  the  second  person  at  Byrd’s  right. 


New  York  in  the  Grand  Ballroom  of 
Hotel  -Astor,  June  28.  More  than  .sOO 
attended.  Executives  of  many  newspa¬ 
pers  and  press  associations,  Hiers  and 
leaders  in  the  aviation,  radio  and  theatri¬ 
cal  industries  joined  the  club  members 
in  their  praise  of  the  reporter,  returning 
in  triumph  from  the  long  assignment  to 
the  Si)Uth  Pole. 

Rear  .Admiral  Richard  E.  Byrd,  in 
commending  Owen's  work,  spoke  words 
sweet  to  the  ears  of  newspaper  men. 

“To  show  my  respect  for  Russell 
Owen  and  for  the  ethics  of  journalism,” 
the  expedition  commander  declared, 
“no  censorship  whatever  was  imposed  on 
the  messages  he  sent  from  Little  -Amer¬ 
ica.  1  did  not  see  his  despatches  until 
they  had  been  sent.” 

Kent  Cooper,  general  manager  of  the 
Associated  Press  and  spokesman  for  the 
Newspaper  Club ;  .Adolph  S.  Ochs,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Times:  I^iuis  Wiley,  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  Times ;  and  Major 
Charles  Kingsford-Smith,  commander  of 
the  trans-.Atlantic  plane.  Southern  Cross, 
added  their  tributes  to  those  of  .Admiral 
Byrd.  Louis  Fehr,  president  of  tne 
Newspaper  Club,  presented  Owen  with  a 
desk  set,  gift  of  the  club,  and  a  silver 
medal  awarded  by  the  -Advertising  Men’s 
Post  of  the  -American  Legion.  Upon  the 
face  of  the  medal  is  engraved  a  figure 
of  victory  with  a  laurel  wreath  in  her 
hand.  Raised  in  gold  is  the  seal  of  the 
-American  Legion.  The  inscription  on 
back  of  the  medal  reads:  "To  Russell 
Owen,  for  valor.  .Advertising  Men’s  Post 
259,  -American  Legion,  Byrd  -Antarctic 
Expedition.” 

Speakers  were  introduced  by  Charles 
S.  Hand.  Commissioner  of  Sanitation  of 
New  York  City  and  former  newspaper 
man,  serving  as  toastmaster. 

_Mr.  Cooper  compared  Owen’s  task 
with  that  of  Henrv  M.  Stanley,  who  was 
sent  into  the  .African  jungle  60  years  ago 
by  lames  Gordon  Bennett  to  find  Dr. 
Livingstone,  the  lost  explorer.  Owen 
went  on  his  assignment  prepared  to  re¬ 
port  either  disaster  or  success,  Mr. 
Cooper  said.  and.  like  Stanley,  he  took 
the  risk  that  he  might  never  come  lack. 

“-And  he  covered  the  assignment  like 
the  great  reporter  that  he  is,"  declared 
the  A.P.  executive. 

Continuing  he  said : 

_  “The  tradition  of  our  craft  is  devo¬ 
tion  to  duty.  To  the  reixirter  it  sui)er- 
venes  all  other  obligations.  That  man 
or  woman  rarelv  remains  in  the  ranks 
of  journalism  who  lets  pi'rsonal  consid¬ 
erations  of  comfort,  expediency,  hazard. 


ri  ion  or  direction.  He  is  not  told  how 
to  cover  his  assignment :  he  is  sent  out 
with  the  simple  instructions  to  get  the 
news,  and  the  good  reixirter,  the  con¬ 
scientious  reiKjrter,  does  just  that! 

“And  Russell  Owen  is  the  prototy|)e 
of  the  conscientious  reporter.  He  has 
lived  up  to  the  finest  traditions  of  the 
craft  throughout  his  entire  career.  He 
has  l)een  a  rejxirter  for  twenty- four 
years,  and  in  the  course  of  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  century  he  has  never 
shirked  an  assignment,  never  hesitated  in 
the  face  of  danger,  never  failed  to  get 
the  story.  He  has  had  the  unique  re- 
portorial  experience  of  having  covered 
flights  over  both  the  North  Pole  and  the 
South  Pole.  He  had  to  live  with  this 
assignment.” 

Newspaper  men  read  Owen’s  dis¬ 
patches,  Mr.  CoojKT  said,  not  only  for 
information,  but.  jK-rhaps  also  because 
they  envied  him  his  assignment. 

Mr.  Cooper  concluded  his  address  with 
congratulations.  Turning  to  the  honor 
guest,  he  said : 

“Mr.  Owen,  on  behalf  of  the  news¬ 
paper  fraternity  of  .America,  as  the 
spokesman  for  the  moment  of  your  fel¬ 
low  reporters,  who  are.  after  all,  the 
only  people  in  the  world  who  can  ade¬ 
quately  appraise  the  job  you  have  done. 
I  extend  to  you  the  genuine  and  sincere 
congratulations  of  the  craft  and  in  doing 
so  trust  that  I  am  expressing  the  pride 
that  we  all  feel  in  being  permitted  to 
rank  ourselves  with  you  as  fellow 
newspaner  men.” 

Mr.  Ochs  thanked  Owen  on  behalf  of 
the  Times  for  his  good  work. 

“It  is  the  reporter  on  a  newspaper  that 
makes  th<-  newspaix'r,”  the  publisher  de¬ 
clared.  “It  is  the  reporter  upon  whom 
we  can  rely  and  who  has  the  faculty  of 
observation  and  the  faculty  of  express¬ 
ing  himself.  Russell  Owen  is  pre-emi¬ 
nent  in  that  work. 

“I  take  pleasure  in  expressing  the 
obligation  of  the  Times  organization  to 
Russell  Owen.  It  only  shows  what  a 
good  new'spaper  reporter  can  do  in  life. 

“Owen  was  ill  soon  after  the  arrival 
of  the  expedition  in  Little  America.  \Ve 
became  very  anxious  and  worried  al>out 
him — so  much  so  that  we  sent  word  to 
have  him  sent  hack  to  the  States  if  he 
was  in  any  danger.  That  message  acted 
as  the  best  tonic  possible.  Russ  recov¬ 
ered  quickly  and  insisted  upon  staying  on 
the  job.  and  he  finished  that  job 
in  a  most  complete  and  satisfactory 
manner.” 

.A  humorous  note  was  injected  hy 


I,  for  one,  had  no  conception  of  how 
this  expedition  had  captured  the  imagina¬ 
tion  of  people.  I  often  felt  as  though  I 
were  throwing  words  into  the  air.  There 
is  a  detachment  in  the  .Antarctic,  behind 
its  curtains  of  surrounding  mist,  which 
makes  it  difficult  to  realize  that  there  is 
another  part  of  the  wiirld.  We  felt  very 
much  as  though  we  were  on  another 
planet,  as  if  the  living,  dynamic  civiliza¬ 
tion  of  our  age  were  forever  inaccessible 
and  lost.  It  was  difficult  to  keep  the 
point  of  view  of  the  reporter  who  must 
write  to  interest  people  at  home.  To  get 
back  here  and  find  that  one  has  apparently 
done  this  and  to  have  such  a  welcome  is 
not  only  surprising  but  gratifying.” 

Talking  of  the  difference  between  his 
assignment  and  one  at  home,  Owen  said : 

“There  were  many  problems  which  do 
not'  confront  the  reporter  at  home.  As 
a  member  of  a  family  group  stories  were 
written  with  forty-one  other  persons 
looking  over  my  shoulder.  There  was 
the  man  who  felt  that  his  girl  would 
not  think  he  had  been  mentioned  often 
enough,  and  the  amusing  person  who 


could  not  recognize  his  foibles  or  eccen¬ 
tricities,  and  who  would  be  hurt  if  they 
were  honestly  portrayed.  And  also  those 
who  not  only  did  not  think  the  pen  was 
mightier  than  the  sword  but  who  were 
perfectly  certain  it  was  not  in  the  same 
class  with  a  snow  shovel.  And  1  am 
nut  one  of  those  strong  silent  men  who  do 
things  well  with  a  snow  shovel.” 

The  friendships  made  on  the  expedi¬ 
tion  are  valued  by  the  reporter  as  one  of 
the  greatest  things  to  be  gotten  out  of 
such  an  experience,  he  told  his  audience. 
He  named  the  men,  whose  friendship  he 
acquired,  either  during  this  venture  or  on 
his  previous  assignment  to  cover  Byrd’s 
North  Pole  expedition.  Admiral  Byrd 
and  B'ernt  Balchen,  he  pointed  out,  were 
present  at  the  dinner.  He  nimed  Dean 
Smith,  pilot ;  Larry  Gould,  whom  he 
called  “  scientist  and  gentleman”;  Jack 
O’Brien,  Altcm  Parker,  Joe  Rucker, 
cameraman;  Henry  Harrison  and  Taffy 
Davies. 

Owen  concluded  by  expressing  his  ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  co-operation  of  his 
bosses  and  of  the  Times. 

"When  isolated  on  a  cake  of  floating 
ice,  sending  stories  the  value  of  which 
one  might  doubt  at  times,”  he  said  “it  has 
been  a  consoling  and  supporting  thought 
to  know  that  there  were  back  home  men 
who  had  confidence  in  one  and  realized 
some  of  one’s  problems.  In  my  case, 
my  pleasantest  taskmaster  was  the  New 
York  Times,  and  to  Mr.  Ochs  and  Mr. 
Sulzberger  and  to  one  who  has  been 
more  kind  to  me  than  I  can  ever  ex¬ 
press,  Mr.  Birchall,  1  owe  a  deep  debt  of 
gratitude.  When  days  were  dark  and 
thoughts  were  blue  I  knew  that  I  could 
rely  uiwn  them  for  a  sympathetic  under¬ 
standing.” 

Marlen  E.  Pew,  editor  of  Editor  & 
Publish ra,  was  chairman  of  the  din¬ 
ner  committee.  Messages  of  congratula¬ 
tion  were  sent  to  Owen  by  President 
Hoover;  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  Gover¬ 
nor  of  New  York;  Sir  Harry  Gloster 
-Armstrong,  British  Consul  General; 
Gerard  Swope,  president  of  the  General 
Electric  Company;  Will  Rogers;  Martin 
Jensen,  Pacific  flier;  and  the  White 
House  Correspondents  Association. 

The  tang  of  the  Antarctic  permeated 
the  menu  which  listed  such  unique 
culinary  inventions  as  “Petite  Sea  Ele¬ 
phant  Soup,”  ’’Supreme  Killer  Whale  in 
Ross  Barrier  Jelly,”  “Cucumbers  a  la 
Igloo,”  “Broiled  Boned  Spring  Penguin,” 
and  “Bombe  Iceberg.” 

The  four  page  booklet  in  which  the 
menu  was  printed  contained  tributes  from 
John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  Edsel  B.  Ford, 
and  Will  Rogers. 


RE-ENTERS  FARM  FIELD 

Dante  Pierce,  former  publisher  of  the 
/ozi'a  Homestead,  which  was  sold  to 
Wallace’s  Farmer,  has  purchased  the 
Illinois  Farmer,  Chicago. 


(-"^LINOTYPE"-) 

METAL  FEEDER 

Easily  installed  on  any  Linotype.  Keeps  metal  at 
even  temperature.  Can’t  feed  too  fast  or  too 
slow.  Requires  little  attention. 

Order  from  the  Nearest  Agency 

Mergenthaler  Linotype  Co. 

Brooklyn,  S<w  York 

San  Francisco  Chicago  New  Orleans 

Canadian  Linotype,  Limited,  Toronto  2 
Representatives  in  the  Principal  Cities  of  the  World 


F*4420 — Linotype  Metal  Feeder,  for  gas  pots, 
all  models  (except  42  em)  .  .  .  #40.00 

F-4422 — Linotype  Metal  Feeder,  for  electric 
pots,  all  models  (except  42  em)  .  #40.00 

(All  prices  subject  to  change  without  notice) 


Linotyped  in  Passt  extra  bold  and  the  Cloister  family 


In  alphabetical  order,  each  roto¬ 
gravure  market  of  the  United 
States  will  have  its  inning  in  a 
new  series  of  inserts  placed,  by 
Kimberly-Clark  Corporation,  in 
Printers’  Ink  Monthly  in  the  in¬ 
terests  of  rotogravure  sections  of 
newspapers.  Watch  for  your  city. 


l^bmy-fwk  (yrporaf  Ion 


ions 


ravure 


Are  Published  Every  Week  in  Sixty  Cities  of  North  America  by  These  Ninety-Six 

Mbany  Knidccrbockcr  FVess  Habana,  Cuba,  Diario  De  La  Nashville  Tennessean  Providence  ! 

\tlanca  Constitution  Marina  Newark  Sunday  Call  Richmond,  ^ 

\tlanta  Journal  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  Evening-News  New  Bedford  Sunday  Standard  Rochester  C 

Saltimote  Sun  Hartford  Courant  New  Orleans  Times  Picayune  Scranton,  Pj 

Birmingham  News  Houston  Chronicle  New  York  Bollettino  Della  Sera  St.  I^uis  Gi 

Boston  Herald  Houston  Post-Dispatch  New  York  Corriere  D’ America  St.  Louis  P< 

Boston  Traveler  Indianapolis  Sunday  Star  New  York  Evening  Graphic  St.  Paul  Da 

Buffalo  Courier  Express  Jadcson,  Miss.,  News  New  York  Jewish  Daily  Forward  St.  Paul  Sui 

Buffalo  Sunday  Times  Kansas  City  Journal  Post  New  York  II  Progresso  San  Francist 
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PILLORY  AND  PRESS 


rHE  follou-in^  editorial,  with  the  above  title  inspired  by  recent  attempts  on  the 
part  of  Louisiana  legislators,  representing  Governor  Long,  to  jam  an  adver¬ 
tising  tax  bill  and  a  press  muzsling  measure  through  the  legislature,  was  published 
in  the  Binghamton  (N.Y.)  Press,  June  27. 

The  press  which  once  cowered  in  back 
alleys  declaims  today  the  policy  of  na¬ 
tions  ;  the  weakling,  struggling  printed 


PILLORY  AND  PRESS 
Peter  the  Printer  is  pilloried; 

Peter,  the  Printer  will  not  be  freed 
Till  Peter  the  Printer  make  fayre  amend 
To  His  Maiestie’s  court  which  he  doth 
offend. 

— From  an  Old  Print. 

There  was  the  pillory.  Head  high 
above  its  rough  platform  in  front  of 
Old  Bailey  it  swaggered  like  the  bully 
it  was;  instrument  of  the  courts,  kin 
to  the  headsman’s  block ;  its  rough  head- 
hole  and  wrist  holes  blackened  with  the 
sweat  and  the  blood  of  pinioned  hands 
and  stretched,  cramped  necks;  its  two- 
pieced  front-lx)ard  splashed  with  refuse 
thrown  at  the  most  recent  victim. 

And  there  was  the  press.  Timidly  it 
clanked  in  cellars  and  obscure  shops  in 
the  muddy  back  alleys  of  London,  a  squat, 
rude  thing  of  levers  and  man-applied 
pressures ;  barely  whispering,  ever  in 
fear;  as  yet  unconscious  of  its  might  in 
truth;  as  new  in  its  thought  as  the  pil¬ 
lory  was  old;  without  known  friends; 
without  even  a  literate  reading  public; 
kin  to  type  blocks  and  the  future. 

Peter  the  Printer  puttered  about  his 
press,  lean  as  a  steel  blade,  hair  still 
short  and  bristly  from  the  shears  they 
had  put  on  him  the  last  time  he  was 
thrust  into  the  neck-scratching  embrace 
of  the  bully  in  front  of  Old  Bailey.  The 
hands  of  Peter  the  Printer  were  grimy; 
an  ink  smear  streaked  his  face  from  eye 
to  jaw  as  black  as  the  dead  cat  they 
had  thrown  at  him  from  the  jeering 
crowd. 

Deep  shadows  smudged  the  dingy 
room  that  gave  on  the  alley  back  of 
Threadneedic.  Oddities  littered  the  floor. 
The  air  was  foul.  Dirty  cobwebs  trailed 
from  the  low'  beams  of  the  ceilings. 
But  on  the  hearth  of  that  room  burned 
a  fire  inextinguishable  which  was  to 
light  and  warm  the  world. 

And  Peter  the  Printer?  He  was  a 
nobody ;  a  descendant  of  tradesmen ;  not 
a  drop  of  ruling  blood  in  his  veins  for- 
•ooth— come  out  of  the  common  people 
to  be  educated  as  a  clerk.  Yet  the  drip¬ 
ping  quill  of  Peter  the  Printer  stabbed 
narder  than  the  pikes  of  the  guards  on 
the  Tower,  and  his  crude,  black  printed 
pages  struck  shrewder  blows  than  the 
black  masked  headsman. 

So  Peter  the  Printer  had  barely  locked 
up  his  forms  when  they  locked  him  in 
the  pillor>'  again.  They  smashed  his 
press  and  scattered  his  type  abroad.  The 
pillory  held  him  triumphantly  and  tightly 
in  the  grip  of  that  absolutism  it  repre- 
•ented. 

And  the  common  people  for  whom 
Peter  the  Printer  was  fighting  all  the 
time,  and  for  whom  he  suffered,  and  to 
whom  he  was  to  bring  new  freedom, 
jeered  at  him  as  he  stood  there,  stretch¬ 
ing  his  neck. 

*  *  * 

It  was  no  long-haired  profession  in 
those  days — the  newspaper  business. 
There  were  many  Peters  and  the  presses 
were  increasing,  but  the  pillories  held 
the  power;  and  the  edicts  of  the  Star 
Chamber  specified  the  pillory  as  an  anti- 
jlote  for  printers  who  were  too  free  with 
lampoons  and  truths  and  criticisms.  This 
new  business  of  printing  { amphlets  was 
getting  dangerous.  Better  stop  it  while 
It  was  still  young. 

As  'f  the  truth  could  be  stopped  like 
that ! 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

^ell,  there  stands  the  pillory. 

()nce  a  bully  and  a  thing  of  fear,  it  has 
hwonie  a  curiosity  for  museums,  a  relic 
of  other  and  cruel  davs;  a  symbol  of 
•uppression  and  censorship;  a  matter  for 
cartoonists,  historians  and  such;  dead 
and  out  of  life  these  100  years. 

And  there  stands  the  press! 

_  Grown  to  a  giant  champion  of  the 
tjghts  of  man  it  roars  in  the  thunderous 
chant  of  its  world-wide  battlefront  the 
•k>r>  of  how  England  this  year  celebrates 
the  centennial  of  the  pillory’s  demise. 


sheet  of  the  Long  Parliament’s  time  has 
become  the  daily  chronicle  of  public 
opinion  and  public  information,  inseparable 
adjunct  to  civilization. 

The  pillory  has  gone  the  way  of  all 
things  (no  matter  how  powerful  they 
may  appear),  which  suppress  the  truth 
and  are  inimical  to  the  advancement  of 
man. 

The  press  has  gone  the  way  of  all 
things  which  truly  and  truthfully  serve. 
Truth  survives  and  grows. 

*  *  « 

Yes,  as  a  machine  opposed  to  the  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press  the  pillory  has  vanished. 
But  it  bred  intangible  sons  and  daughters 
which  have  survived  and  still  struggle 
for  the  mastery. 

In  Louisiana  these  days  Governor  Huey 
Long  seeks  to  send  the  press  ot  tnat 
state  to  a  financial  pillory  because  it  has 
criticized  him.  His  newspaper  bill  reeks 
of  Old  Bailey  and  dead  cats.  As  be¬ 
tween  the  folks  who  put  Peter  the 
Printer  into  the  neck-stretcher  because 
he  had  offended  “His  Maiestie’s  court’’ 
and  CJovernor  Huey  Long  who  would  do 
the  same  thing  to  the  Louisiana  press, 
one  cannot  discern  much  difference. 

Those  gentlemen  in  Louisiana  (or  any¬ 
where  else)  who  seek  to  throttle  the 
press,  will  do  well  to  observe  the  verdict 
of  history.  The  press  survives.  The 
pillory  has  been  obsolete  a  century.  So 
has  the  thought  behind  the  pillory. 


ANSWERS  “FAKE”  CHARGES 


Movie  Exhibitor  Teket  Space  to  Say 
That  “Ingagi”  It  Authentic 

(SpeciaJ  to  Eoitox  &  Publisrei) 

Salt  Lake  City,  July  2. — Two  stories 
published  by  the  Salt  Lake  Telegram 
branding  the  film,  “Ingagi”  a  fake  were 
answered  by  a  local  theatre  in  a  large 
paid  advertisement  in  the  Salt  Lake 
T  ribune. 

The  Telegram  published  a  United  Press 
dispatch  one  day  and  followed  it  the 
next  day  with  disclosures  made  by  the 
National  Better  Business  Buieau  concern¬ 
ing  the  purported  jungle  picture. 

To  these  the  theatre  showing  ‘Tngagi’’ 
replied  in  a  display  advertisement  the 
next  morning  that  declared 
“Somebody  made  a  serious  mistake. . . . 
Erroneous  statements  do  not  constitute 
news  in  the  judgment  of  astute  editors. . . 
Contrary  to  a  claim  that  Tngigi’  is  a  fake, 
claimed  by  a  local  publication,  Tngagi’ 
positively  is  not  a  fake.”  Then  followed 
a  telegram  from  Congo  Pictures,  Inc., 
defendiii"'  the  film  as  largely  authentic. 

The  Telegram  made  no  reference  to 
the  local  controversv  but  that  night  pub¬ 
lished  a  United  Press  dispatch  from 
Hollvwood  relating  how  a  young  Los 
-Angeles  negro,  who  was  promoted  from 
".African  native”  to  “gorilla”  in  the  film, 
was  pressing  a  claim  before  the  state 
labor  bureau  for  $20  a  day  for  dressing 
in  a  fur  suit  and  acting  wild  in  bis 
Tngagi”  role. 


FULTON  LEWIS  WEDS 

Fulton  Lewis,  of  the  Washine'ton 
bureau  of  Universal  .Service  and  Miss 
.Alice  Huston,  daughter  of  Claudius 
Huston,  chairman  of  the  National 
Republican  Committee,  were  married  in 
the  Church  of  the  Epinhanv,  Washing¬ 
ton.  Tune  28.  The  ceremonv  was  attended 
by  the  leaders  of  official  Washington  and 
among  the  gifts  to  the  eouple  was  one 
from  the  President  and  Mrs.  Hoover. 


PUBLISHER  IN  RACE 

Llewellyn  A.  Banks,  publisher  of  the 
Medford  (Ore.)  .AVre.r  and  an  owner 
of  extensive  orchards,  has  announced 
himself  as  a  candidate  against  United 
States  Senator  McNary  in  the  Novem¬ 
ber  election. 


The 

Christian  Science 
Monitor 


National  advertisers  of 
Food  Products  use  the  Moni¬ 
tor  not  only  for  its  influence 
in  the  home  but  for  its  influ¬ 
ence  with  the  dealer. 


1400  grocers  who  advertise 
in  the  Monitor  comprise  a 
market  in  which  the  manufac¬ 
turer  may  increase  sales  and 
add  new  outlets. 

Over  500  Monitor  repre¬ 
sentatives  in  constant  touch 
with  this  nation-wide  market 
stand  ready  to  “merchandise” 
every  big  national  campaign. 

Isn't  it  significant  that  such 
advertisers  as  Campbell, 
Heinz,  Crosse  &  Blackwell, 
Monarch,  and  Ralston  buy 
space  in  the  Monitor? 


May  we  show  you  the  way 
to  broaden  your  market  and 
increase  your  sales  .  .  .  for 
food  products  or  any  other 
product  that  appeals  to 
quality-minded  people? 


i  Published  by  the  Christian  Science  Publishing  Society,  Boston,  U.  S.  A. 
I  TP  21-6/30 
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RELIEF  IN  SIGHT 

HE  news  of  the  week  contains  highly  important 
developments  in  the  long,  up-hill  battle  against 
iniquitous  free  publicity  and  commercial  propa¬ 
ganda  practices.  Some  day,  dear  reader,  this  out¬ 
rageous  leak  will  be  stopped! 

The  Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  passed  a  resolution  demanding  that  the  advertis¬ 
ing  agencies  disband  their  publicity  forces  before 
Jan.  1,  1931. 

The  National  Editorial  Association,  in  convention 
last  week,  adopted  exactly  the  same  measure. 

On  May  20  the  New  England  Daily  Newspaper 
Association,  following  the  lead  of  the  Mas.sachusetts 
Press  Association,  passed  a  resolution  urging  the 
agencies  to  discontinue  free  publicity.  Gardner  E. 
Campbell,  of  the  Wakefield  (Mass.)  Item,  past  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Massachusetts  Press  Association,  was  the 
author  of  the  original  measure  demanding  that  the 
agencies  discontinue  the  practice. 

The  wasteful  and  reckless  business  was  not  only 
condemned  by  these  newspaper  men,  but  at  the 
Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  annual 
convention  at  Asheville,  this  week,  John  Benson,  the 
distinguished  president  of  the  American  Association 
of  Advertising  agencies,  condemned  free  commercial 
publicity  in  no  uncertain  terms  as  harmful  to  the 
agencies  and  the  press. 

Mr.  Benson’s  words  were;  “Publicity  is  a  burden 
to  us  agents.  It  costs  us  money  to  handle.  It  loses 
us  money  in  commissions  on  the  paid  space  we  do  not 
get.  It  competes  with  our  own  business.  It  antagon¬ 
izes  the  publisher.  We  would  be  much  better  off 
without  it.  If  newspapers  would  abolish  all  free 
publicity,  good,  bad  and  indifferent,  so  nobody  could 
use  it,  it  would  be  a  fine  thing  for  us  and  for  you.  I 
hope  you  do!  I  think  I  can  add — ‘We’ll  help  you  to 
do  it’!’’ 

Here,  then,  are  two  parties  to  this  ancient  con¬ 
troversy  in  agreement  that  something  should  be  done 
to  gain  relief.  Editor  &  Publisher  hails  this  devel¬ 
opment  with  joy.  Sometimes  we  have  cried  in  a  wil¬ 
derness.  It  is  just  a  bit  humorous,  perhaps,  that  both 
sides  are  now  calling  upon  the  other  to  act,  but  the 
spirit  of  both  no  doubt  is  that  expressed  latterly  by 
Mr.  Benson,  “We’ll  help  you  to  do  it.’’ 

There  are  simple  ways  of  getting  together.  The 
press  of  the  nation  is  as  well  organized  as  is  the 
A.  A.  A.  A.  Both  need  but  harmonize  their  action. 
There  is  nothing  in  “free  publicity’’  which  cannot  be 
defined.  It  is  favorable  mention  in  editorial  columns 
of  institutions  or  men  for  profit-making  purposes. 
Editors  and  advertising  managers  are  not  deceived. 
They  know  what  Mr.  Benson  and  these  press  and 
publisher  association  men  are  talking  about.  The 
business  is  to  eliminate  that  sort  of  material  from 
news  columns  and  put  the  space  grafter  to  rout. 
Eiditors  know  what  news  is,  and  news  will  continue 
to  be  published.  The  rule  of  the  American  Society 
of  Newspaper  Editors  is  clear:  “So-called  news  com¬ 
munications  from  private  sources  should  not  be  pub¬ 
lished  without  public  notice  of  their  source  or  else 
substantiation  of  their  claims  to  value  as  news,  both 
in  form  and  substance.’’ 

It  would  be  a  practical  reform,  but  we  foresee  that 
it  will  have  temporary  opposition.  Some  newspaper 
men,  foolish  virgins  in  our  view,  think  free  publicity 
is  bait  for  advertising  and  are  content  to  play  along 
with  it.  reckless  of  the  economic  and  journalistic 
truth  about  it.  Some  agencies,  like  N.  W.  Ayer  & 
Son,  not  members  and  therefore  not  subject  to  the 
rule  of  the  American  Association  of  .Advertising 
Agencies,  are  heavily  committed  to  the  free  publicity- 
method.  But  there  is  no  good  newspaper  and  no 
good  agency  which  is  not  open  to  reason,  or  can  af¬ 
ford  to  employ  a  practice  which  violates  as  many 
rules  of  journalism  and  business  as  does  free  pub¬ 
licity.  They  will  fall  in  line  when  it  has  been  banned 
as  unethical  and  uneconomic  by  organized  news- 
paperdom. 

Whatever  else  may  be  true  about  this  matter,  no 
one  will  deny  that  we  are  coming  rapidly  to  a  crisis 
on  this  commercial  propaganda  issue.  In  our  view 
those  who  long  have  suffered  loss  and  humiliation 
through  the  riot  of  the  press  agents  may  today  look 
confidently  forward  to  relief  in  the  not  far  distant 
future.  * 


The  answer  American  To'mcco  Company 
gh’es  to  critics  of  its  advertising  is  doubled 
profits. 


All  srripture  is  given  by  inspiration  of  God, 
and  is  profitable  for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for 
correction,  for  instruction  in  righteousness — 
II  Timothy,  III;  16. 


EXPENSIVE  BUGABOO 

AD  psychology,  not  slow  business,  makes  the 
summer  slump  in  newspaper  linage,  as  shown 
conclusively  by  our  story  and  charts  published 
in  Editor  &  Publisher  last  week. 

The  second  article  in  this  important  series  appears 
in  the  present  issue.  Here  we  find  that,  although 
linage  falls  off  each  August  some  18  per  cent,  both 
large  and  small  business  shows  no  decline  which 
could  account  for  this  failure  to  advertise.  There  is 
virtually  no  summer  slump  in  the  five-and-ten-cent 
chain  stores.  Telephone  revenues,  which  follow  gen¬ 
eral  business  conditions  as  accurately  as  a  barometer 
the  changing  weather,  are  actually  higher  in  May, 
June,  July,  August  and  September,  than  in  the  first 
four  months  of  the  year.  Wholesale  trade,  in  eight 
large  cities,  we  find  runs  15  per  cent  above  average 
in  .August.  There  is  no  summer  slump  in  the  whole¬ 
sale  business  which  we  have  examined.  Electric  light 
and  power,  also  a  good  business  barometer,  operates 
normally  in  Summer. 

Of  course,  department  stores  do  fall  off  in  the  hot 
months,  not  in  the  number  of  transactions,  but  in 
volume  of  business  due  to  the  sale  of  low-priced 
goods.  It  appears  that  people  are  not  in  the  habit 
of  buying  house-furnishings,  furs,  heavy  wearing  ap¬ 
parel  and  similar  high  priced  goods  in  midsummer  in 
volume  compared  with  other  months.  July  and  Au¬ 
gust,  therefore,  do  slump,  but  September  is  normal 
and,  in  truth,  August  is  only  a  few  points  below 
January. 

This  then,  is  the  truth  aliout  the  summer  decline, 
famed  and  almost  cherished  in  the  newspaper  circle, 
year  by  year.  It  is  sheer  nonsense.  It  should  be 
broken  up  not  only  because  of  the  loss  it  lays  on  the 
publisher’s  doorstep,  but  because  it  seriously  affects 
advertised  business.  The  department  store,  accord¬ 
ing  to  all  economic  logic,  needs  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  service  more  in  July  and  August  than  any  other 
month  of  the  year. 

With  this  wasteful  condition  in  evidence  all  about 
us  at  the  moment,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  advertising 
men  will  start  now  to  make  plans  for  cutting  the 
1931  loss.  We  suggest  that  each  publisher  or  man¬ 
ager  figure  what  the  summer  slump  costs  his  news¬ 
paper  annually  and  then  actively  plan  promotion  to  kill 
the  bugaboo. 


Read  John  Benson's  address  before  the  .'South¬ 
ern  S’etfshaper  Publishers'  .dssociafion  in  this 
issue!  What  do  you  think  of  his  plan  for  a'-tion 
to  reform  advc'-fisinq  evils  by  a  group  of  the 
“most  powerful  publisher.s'' ? 

REFORMING  THE  RECORD 

OBODY,  outside  of  Congress,  loves  the  Con¬ 
gressional  Record.  Representative  Boylan  of 
New  York  calls  it  a  “mere  museum  of  our 
oratorical  achievements.’’  No  publication  of  the 
world  has  had  more  knocks.  Mr.  Boylan.  however, 
is  a  constructive  critic.  He  says  that  the  Record, 
to  be  a  true  report  of  .American  customs  and  man¬ 
ners  and  an  accurate  mirror  of  the  developing  civili¬ 
zation,  should  employ  the  methods  of  the  newspaper. 
In  his  view  the  Record  should  be  made  up  to  include 
cartoons,  half-tone  pictures,  a  gravure  section,  comic 
strips,  headlines,  sport  page  and  a  place  for  editorial 
articles. 

•All  very  fine  indeed,  but  New  York  Sun  points  out 
a  serious  omission.  The  Congressional  Record,  that 
newspaper  asserts,  most  needs  a  column  of  letters 
from  the  people. 

The  highbrotc  and  snob  appeal  only  disgusts 
intelligent  and  suecessful  people. 


I  ^  L 

UNHAPPY  DOUBT 

T  is  with  a  sinking  sensation  that  ethical  news¬ 
paper  men  learn  from  Chicago  that  Jake  Lingle 
was  at  least  sufficiently  “in  the  racket’’  to  be  the 
partner  of  a  high  police  official  in  a  “$100,000”  stock 
gambling  enterprise,  to  have  taken  a  valuable  present 
from  Capone  and  to  have  sold  his  influence  to  rack¬ 
eteers.  Many  newspaper  men  have  from  the  first 
suspected  that  Jake’s  hands  were  not  clean.  Just  how 
deep  he  was  involved  in  the  scandalous  and  merciless 
business  we  do  not  know.  When  one  considers  the 
sacrifice  of  material  things  that  most  newspaper  men, 
at  some  time  in  their  lives,  make  for  unwritten  prin¬ 
ciple,  it  is  no  wonder  that  bitter  feeling  recently  has 
generated  against  Lingle  and,  according  to  rumor, 
other  newspaper  men  with  itching  palms.  We  wish, 
however,  to  caution  our  readers  against  the  mistake 
of  giving  judgment  in  advance.  There  is  much  gos¬ 
sip.  but  evidence  is  scarce. 

The  proprietors  of  Chicago  newspapers  have  an¬ 
nounced  their  intention  to  see  this  thing  through  to  a 
finish,  no  matter  who  is  hit.  It  will  take  time.  The 
poison  lies  deep.  As  Col.  Robert  R.  McCormick  told 
Harry  Brundidge  of  St.  Louis  Star  the  other  day: 
“VV’e  will  catch  them,  maybe  not  this  year,  but  just 
give  us  eight  or  ten  months  and  we’ll  do  it.’’ 

Considering  the  mixed  loyalties,  the  confusion  inci¬ 
dent  to  natural  desire  to  be  just  to  a  dead  reporter 
who  was  placed  on  an  assignment  which  might  very 
well  have  compromised  any  man,  the  candor  of  the 
Chicago  press  to  date  has  been  admirable.  We  par¬ 
ticularly  like  the  way  in  which  Chicago  Daily  News 
has  attacked  the  racket  story.  The  Herald-Examiner 
has  also  made  some  good  exposures.  The  Tribune 
was  first  to  editorialize  upon  the  Lingle  doubts.  It  is 
easy  to  sit  on  the  outside  and  criticize  the  work  of 
Chicago  newspapers  on  this  case,  but,  sitting  in  the 
same  slot,  any  editor  might  find  himself  doing  no 
better,  or  as  well.  Keep  in  mind,  you  critics,  that 
the  racket  of  Chicago  also  obtains  in  other  cities,  and 
that  the  grafters’  fangs  are  deep  in  the  fabric  of 
commercial  and  industrial  life  in  this  country.  It 
springs  from  our  money-madness  and  there  are  few 
institutions  which  have  not,  at  least  indirectly,  or 
through  neglect,  contributed  to  the  condition. 

Our  sympathy  lingers  with  Jake  Lingle  mainly 
because  we  realize  how  easy  it  is  for  crooks  to  smear 
all  they  come  in  contact  with.  He  was  on  a  tough 
assignment.  Perhaps  some  mistake  has  been  made 
and  the  name  of  this  veteran  reporter  may  yet  be 
cleared  of  the  stigma  of  a  wretched  disloyalty. 

Peat  that  press  "padlock”  bill  in  Louisiana! 


BIG  PARADE 

HE  best  statement  on  advertising  we  have  seen 
recently  came  from  Roger  W.  Babson  in  a 
letter  addressed  to  Sturges  I>orrance,  president 
of  Dorrance,  Sullivan  &  Co.,  which  we  herewith 
reproduce  from  that  company’s  interesting  house- 
organ  Trends  &  Indications. 

“Because  1930  is  a  Census  year  it  is  interesting  to 
speculate  what  the  Census  stati.stics  will  tell  us  about 
‘.Advertising  as  a  Force  in  American  Business.’ 
Merely  for  the  purpose  of  illustration  let  us  project 
the  trend  of  former  years  and  assume  that  the  1930 
data  will  indicate  that  the  United  States  as  a  market 
is  increasing  7,000  new  customers  per  day. 

“Every  day  7.000  customers  to  whom  your  goods 
are  absolutely  unknown !  Every  day  7.000  jK-ople 
with  whom  you  must  start  all  over  again,  and  tell 
them  your  story  and  teach  them  to  use  your  prod¬ 
ucts  !  It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  this  is  the 
greatest  argument  in  the  world  for  ceaseless  adver- 
•  tising.  You  are  not  addressing  a  stationary  audience, 
a  fixed  assembly,  but  you  are  talking  to  a  passing 
procession.  The  parade  flows  by  you  at  the  rate  of 
7,000  a  day,  over  two  and  one-half  million  a  year, 
and  to  each  new  rank  your  advertising  is  real  news. 

“Therefore,  although  advertising  is  measurable  by 
statistics  it  is  essentially  not  static  but  dynamic. 
Figures  show  that  a  period  of  good  business  is 
marked  by  enlarged  advertising  and  that  a  period  of 
poor  business  is  marked  by  curtailed  advertising. 

“Business  is  closely  similar  to  a  tri-motored  air¬ 
plane;  one  of  the  engines  is  advertising:  another  is 
personal  salesmanship ;  and  another  is  the  mere 
motive  force  of  primitive  needs.  When  you  kill  the 
advertising  engine,  the  business  craft  can  neither 
speed  nor  climb.” 
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PURELY  PERSONAL 


Frederick  Goodrich,  publisher 

of  the  Mt.  Pleasant  (Mich.)  Times, 
has  been  placed  in  charge  of  the  lower 
peninsula  headquarters  of  Chase  S.  Os¬ 
born.*  former  governor  and  candidate  for 
the  Republican  nomination  for  United 
States  senator. 

Miss  Mary  Goldthwaite,  assistant  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Boone  (la.)  Daily  News- 
Republican  and  daughter  of  E.  S. 
(ioldthwaite,  publisher,  is  spending  the 
summer  touring  Europe.  She  will  re¬ 
turn  to  her  editorial  desk  about  Sept.  1. 

Patrick  O’Brien  and  Fred  Keister, 
publishers  of  the  Iron  River  (Mich.) 
Reporter  and  the  Ionia  County  Weekly 
Ne^os,  respectively,  are  undergoing 
treatment  at  University  hospital,  Ann 
.^rbor. 

Marshall  N.  Dana,  associate  editor  of 
the  Portland  Oregon  Journal,  spoke  at 
the  western  governors’  conference  at 
Salt  Lake  on  the  subject,  “Waterways 
Development.’’ 

Edward  J.  Stackpole,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Tele¬ 
graph,  spoke  last  week  at  the  meeting 
of  the  State  Chamber  of  Commerce  in 
Lancaster. 

C.  F.  Byrns,  editor  of  the  Fort  Smith 
(Ark.)  Southzvest  American  and  Tiimes 
Record,  spoke  June  27  at  a  banquet  at 
the  Ward  Hotel  for  visitors  in  the  city 
for  the  .Arkansas  tennis  tournament. 

Svdney  A.  Lazarus,  associate  publisher 
of  the  Bayonne  (N.J.)  Times,  sailed 
June  18,  for  a  tour  of  northern  Europe. 

Colonel  Edward  J.  Stackpole,  treas¬ 
urer  of  the  Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Telegraph, 
and  general  manager  of  the  Telegraph 
Printing  Company,  has  just  bought  a 
3()0-acre  tract  near  Harrisburg.  The 
historic  residence  thereon  is  being  reno¬ 
vated  and  repaired  as  a  summer  home. 
His  brother,  Albert  H.  Stackpole,  asso¬ 
ciate  editor  of  the  Telegraph,  has  a  place 
nearby. 

Mrs.  Vance  C.  McCormick,  wife  of 
the  publisher  of  the  Harrisburg  (Pa.) 
Ez'ening  Neu>s  and  Morning  Patriot,  has 
been  reelected  a  member  of  the  Women’s 
Aid  Society  of  the  Harrisburg  hospital. 

J.  H.  Zerbey,  Jr.,  secretary  of  the 
J.  H.  Zerbey  Newspapers,  Inc.,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Pottsi'illc  (Pa.)  Evening 
Republican  and  Morning  Paper,  has  as¬ 
sumed  special  duties  as  a  lieutenant 
colonel  on  the  War  Department  General 
Staff  in  Washington. 


IN  THE  BUSINESS  OFFICE 

pH  ARLES  E.  ZIMMERMAN,  of  the 
Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Telegraph’s  ad¬ 
vertising  staff,  put  up  a  strong  battle 
June  28  for  the  Central  Pennsylvania 
Golf  Championship  on  the  links  of  the 
Lancaster  (Pa.)  Golf  Club  but  lost  to 
Dwight  L.  Armstrong  of  Lancaster. 

Miss  Opal  Crockett,  journalism  student 
of  Indiana  university,  has  joined  the 
classified  department  of  the  Logansport 
(Ind.)  Pharos-Tribkine. 

Major  Silas  B.  1.  I>uncan.  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising  staff  of  the  Wilmington  (Del.) 
E'i'ery  F,vcning,  has  been  designated  by 
•Adjutant  General  J.  .Austin  Ellison  of 
Delaware  to  command  the  team  of 
N'ational  Guard  marksmen  who  will 
represent  that  state  at  the  national  rifle 
matches  at  Camp  Perry,  O.,  the  latter 
part  of  .August. 

A.  Norman  Johnson  of  Carlisle  has 
joined  the  Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Sunday 
Courier  advertising  department. 

_  M  illiam  E.  Brewster,  central  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  the  Christian  .Science 
Monitor,  has  moved  his  oflice  from  the 
Rof)k  Building,  Detroit,  to  the  General 
Motors  Building. 

A.  M.  Cohen,  advertising  director, 
Houston  Post-Dispatch  and  past  presi¬ 
dent,  Houston  Advertising  .Association, 
was  recently  presented  with  a  wrist  watch 
by  as.sociation  members. 

H.  Thomas  Dee,  classified  manager, 
c^orfotk  (Va.)  Virginian-Pilot,  has  re¬ 
turned  to  his  desk  after  a  minor  opera¬ 
tion  at  a  local  hospital. 


IN  THE  EDITORIAL  ROOMS 

pHARLES  W,  CLOGSTON,  editor  of 
the  former  Denver  Express,  has  re¬ 
tired  as  manager  of  the  Playhouse 
Theatre  in  Salt  Lake  City  and  has  be¬ 
come  supervisor  of  sales  for  the  Strea- 
tor-Smith  automobile  company. 

Jeannette  P.  Cramer,  home  economics 
editor  of  the  Portland  Oregonian,  arrived 
in  Portland  from  a  several  months’  tour 
of  Europe.  June  30.  On  her  way  home 
she  attended  the  convention  of  the 
Home  Economics  Association  at  Denver. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Lawrence 
Tisdel,  of  Boston,  are  parents  of  a 
daughter.  Laurel  Hansford  Whittier 
Tisdel,  born  June  21  at  Richardson 
House,  Boston  Lying-In  Hospital.  Both 
parents  are  graduates  of  the  University 
of  Missouri  School  of  Journalism.  Mr. 
Tisdel  is  on  the  Boston  Globe  staff  and 
is  also  a  pictorial  and  news  photographer. 
The  child’s  mother,  who  continues  to  be 
known  as  Florence  E.  Whittier,  was  for 
four  years  assistant  dramatic  critic  on 
the  Boston  Advertiser,  and  is  now  writ¬ 
ing  poetry  and  contributing  book  reviews 
to  the  Boston  Transcript. 

David  Resnick,  publicity  director  of 
the  American  National  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Blindness,  New  York  City, 
is  spending  the  summer  in  Paris  and 
Geneva.  He  is  a  former  newspaper  man 
of  St.  Louis  and  New  York  City. 

Mrs.  Alta  Lawson  Littell  and  Mrs. 
Minne  Powers,  of  the  editorial  staff. 
Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Herald,  served  on 
the  committee  of  judges  recently  in  two 
contests  held  in  western  Michigan  cities 
to  determine  the  young  woman  best  suited 
to  represent  their  cities  in  festivals. 

William  S.  Hedges,  radio  editor  of 
the  Chicago  Daily  News,  president  of  the 
National  Association  of  Broadcasters 
and  secretary  of  Press  Wireless,  Inc., 
addres.sed  the  Radio  Educational  con¬ 
ference  conducted  hy  the  Institute  for 
Education  by  Radio  at  Columbus,  Ohio, 
recently. 

Herbert  Dunn,  for  the  past  year  avia¬ 
tion  reporter  for  the  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Times,  has  resigned  to  become  New  York 
manager  for  the  New  England  and 
Western  Transport  Company. 

Donald  L.  Fessenden  left  the  city  staff 
of  the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant  on 
June  27  to  join  the  staff  of  the  Boston 
(Mass.)  Herald. 

Charles  A.  Ballou,  rewrite  man  of  the 
Buffalo  Times,  has  resigned. 

G.  Wallace  Mouat,  city  hall  reporter. 
Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Press,  has  re¬ 
turned  from  a  vacation  spent  in  Cleve¬ 
land  and  Pennsylvania.  Mouat  was 
formerly  with  the  Cleveland  News. 

H.  S.  Steele,  formerly  of  the  editorial 
staff,  .Minneapolis  Tribune,  is  now  on  the 
copy  desk  of  the  Chicago  Evening  Post. 

.Albert  L.  Martin,  court  reporter  of 
the  Waterlmry  (Conn.)  American,  and 
James  J.  Galvin,  of  the  Waterbury 
Democrat,  attended  the  annual  Water- 


FOLKS  WORTH  KNOWING 


Arthur  CAYLOR,  special  writer 
for  the  San  Francisco  Neivs,  is  on 
a  six  weeks’  assignment  for  his  paper 
which  is  carrying 
him  by  airplane 
down  the  west 
coast  of  South 

America  and  up 
the  east  coast 

as  far  as  New 
York.  When  he 
arrives  in  New 
York  on  July  15 
he  will  have 
visited  78  cities 
and  towns  in  27 
countries  and  will 
have  covered 

7,000  miles. 

He  is  writing 

daily  articles  on  his  trip,  and  presenting 
invitations  on  behalf  of  the  state  of 
California  and  of  the  New's  to  the  Pan- 
American  Reciprocal  Trade  Conference 
to  be  held  in  Sacramento  in  August. 

Mr.  Caylor’s  itinerary  includes  Me.x- 
ico,  Guatemala,  San  Salvador,  Honduras, 
Nicaragua,  Costa  Rica,  Panama,  Colom¬ 
bia,  Ecuador,  Peru,  Chile,  Brazil, 

Dutch  Guiana,  Virgin  Islands,  Porto 

Rica,  Haiti,  Cuba,  Miami,  Fla.,  New 
York  City  and  Chicago. 

It  is  estimated  by  the  News  that  the 
six  weeks’  trip  would  require  six  or 
seven  months  by  any  other  route  except 
the  air  lines,  and  that  the  $3,000  cost 
would  be  more  than  doubled. 

Mr.  Caylor  is  both  a  feature  writer 
and  a  cartoonist,  and  his  dual  abilities 
make  him  invaluable  for  such  a  journey. 

By  special  arrangement,  highlights  of 
the  journey  are  being  carried  over  the 
United  Press  wires. 


bury  Lawyers’  outing  last  Sunday  at 
Saybrook  Point. 

John  F.  Kelly,  relief  desk  man  on  the 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant,  has  been  ill 
of  pleurisy  at  his  home. 

John  G.  Beckley,  county  court  reporter 
on  the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times,  left 
with  Mrs.  Beckley  on  July  4  for  a  six- 
weeks’  trip  to  Germany. 

L.  P.  Wexler,  who  has  been  with  the 
United  Press  and  the  Ohio  Scripps- 
Howard  wire  services  for  the  past  11 
years,  and  Mrs.  Wexler,  are  parents  of 
a  daughter  born  June  24.  Mrs.  Wexler 
was  formerly  Miss  Lillian  Atkins  and 
was  with  the  Cleveland  office  of  Pictorial 
Review. 

Erwin  D.  Canham  of  the  Christian 
.Science  Monitor,  addressed  the  members 
of  the  grange  of  Topsham,  Me.,  June 
28,  speaking  on  “Foreign  Affairs.” 

Arthur  Settel  is  now  the  Ridgewood 
district  man  for  the  Brooklyn  Chat.  He 
replaced  G.  Kilcullen.  resigned.  Settel 
has  worked  for  the  Brooklyn  dailies  a 
number  of  years. 

(Continued  on  next  page) 


Is  Joe  Palooka  Good? 

Well,  here’s  what  one  sport  editor 
says  in  a  telegram  to  Ham  Fisher: 

JOE  PALOOKA  HAS  HIT  THE  SPOT  AS  A 
SPORT  CARTOON.  IT  APPEALS  TO  THE 
READER  OF  THE  SPORT  PAGES  AND 
THOSE  WHO  LIKE  BOXING  ARE  CER¬ 
TAINLY  GETTING  A  LAUGH  OUT  OF  THE 
STRIP.  KEEP  UP  THE  GOOD  WORK. 
REGARDS. 

S.  O.  GRAULEY. 
Sports  Editor,  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

Notes  for  busy  editors:  Albert  Payson 
Terhune  does  his  WTiting  under  a  tree  on 
his  estate  at  Pompton  Lakes,  N.  J.  .  .  . 
Nate  Collier,  who  illustrates  the  Rogers  and 
McIntyre  Sunday  features,  lives  in  Leonia.  N.  J.  .  .  .  I.  C.  Brenner, 
who  has  been  covering  the  Middle  States  for  McNaught  Syndicate  by 
auto,  carries  as  complete  a  wardrobe  as  any  stage  star. 

The  McNaught  Syndicate,  Inc. 

V.  V.^McNitt  TIMES  BUILDING  CR AXLES  V.  McAdam 

Preiident  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.  General  Manager 


FiNher 


I  What  Started 
The  Idea  That 


— it's  bad  luck  for  a  black  cat  to 
cross  your  path  ? 


Who  first  said,  “Mind  your  P’s  and 
Q's",  and  why  did  he  say  it  ? 


What  started  the  institution  of  the 
Best  Man  at  weddings  ? 


Why  were  soldiers  among  the  first 
men  to  dispense  with  whiskers  ? 


What  started  the  idea  that  men  must 
uncover  their  heads  in  entering  a 
house — and  not  women  ? 


Watch  for — 

How  It  Began 


United  Feature  Syndicate 

Metropolitan  Newspaper  Service 

Monte  Bourjaily  Maximilian  Elser,  Jr. 

General  Manager  Vice-Preeident 

63  Park  Row,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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THE  OLDEST  PUBLISHERS’  AND 
ADVERTISERS’  JOURNAL  IN 

AMERICA  _ 

Established  by  Allan  Forman  in  1884 _ 


THE  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CODING, 
PROPRIETORS 


Office  of  Publication  and  General  Offices: 
Suite  1700 — Times  Building — 42nd  Street 
and  Broadway — New  York  City,  N.  Y. 
Telephones: 

Bryant  3052,  3053,  3054,  3055  and  3056 


EXECUTIVE  PERSONNEL 
James  W.  Brown,  President  and  Pub¬ 
lisher;  Marlen  E.  Pew,  Treasurer;  C.  B. 
Croomes,  Secretary  and  business  manager ; 
James  W.  Brown,  Jr,,  promotion  mana¬ 
ger;  C.  H.  Strate,  circulation  manager; 
Frank  McCabe,  classified  manager. _ 

Marlen  E.  Pew,  Editor;  Arthur  T.  Robb, 
Managing  Editor;  Warren  L.  Bassett, 
News  Editor;  John  F.  Roche,  Associate 
Editor;  Robert  S.  Mann,  Associate  Editor. 

London  office:  Walter  House,  418/22 
Strand,  W.  C  2.  Miss  Muriel  G. 
Atkins,  Manager.  London  Editor:  Allan 
Delafons,  c/o  Newspaper  World,  14  Cross 
Street,  Finsbury,  E.  C.  2. 

Paris  Office:  76  rue  des  Petits  Champs, 
Sydney  R.  Clarke,  Manager.  Paris  Ed¬ 
itor:  George  Langelaan,  15  rue  Portal, 
Enghien-les-Bains,  Seine  et  Oise. 
Washington  Correspondent:  George  H. 
Manning,  National  Press  Club  Build¬ 
ing.  Chicago  Office:  30  North  Dearborn 
Street,  Ben  Kartman,  Correspondent; 
and  Otto  L.  Bruns,  Western  Advertising 
Representative. 

San  Francisco  Office:  742  Market  Street, 
R.  J,  Bidwell.  Manager;  Los  Angeles, 
Times  Bldg.;  Seattle.  Stuart  Bldg. 

International  Year  Book  issued  last  Sat¬ 
urday  in  January. 

■“A.N.P.A.”  service  numbers  last  two  Sat¬ 
urdays  in  April. 

Advertising  Convention  number  first  Sat¬ 
urday  in  July. 

Newspaper  advertising  linage  tabula¬ 
tions  issued  in  March  and  September. 
Table  of  newspaper  rates  and  circula¬ 
tions  issued  in  January  and  July. 
Market  Guide  containing  information  on 
1,400  new  paper  markets  issued  third 
Saturday  in  November. 

Siae  of  type  page  9  x  12  inches,  or  168 
agate  line'  (13  ems)  on  four  columns — 
or  a  total  of  672  agate  lines  to  the  page. 
Largest  type  page  in  the  business  paper 
field. 

Display  advertising  rates:  transient,  75c 
per  agate  line,  or  series  of  insertions  as 
follows : 
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The  little  forty-two  agate  line  rate  maker 
card  at  a  cost  of  $16  per  week,  earns 
as  low  a  rate  on  a  524ime  basis  as  any 
other  schedule,  namely,  $168  per  page; 
$95  half  page;  $55  quarter  page. 
Classified  rates:  75r  per  agate  line  one 
time;  60r  per  agate  line  four  times. 
Situations  Wanted:  50c  per  agate  line 
one  time;  40c  per  agate  line  three  times 
(count  six  words  to  the  line). 
Subscription  rates;  By  mail.  United 
States  and  Island  Possessions,  $4  per 
year,  payable  in  advance;  Canada  $4.50; 
Foreign  $5. 

Member  of  the  Associated  Business 
papers  and  subscribing  to  its  standard 
of  practice. 

Charter  Member  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations  with  a  certified  “A.B.C.”  cir¬ 
culation  as  follows: 


Six  Months 
Ended 

Net 

Paid 

Total  Dis¬ 
tribution 

Dec.  31,  1929 
Dec.  31,  1928 
Dec.  31,  1927 
Dec.  31,  1926 
Dec.  31,  1925 

10,180 

8,967 

8,220 

7,014 

6,363 

11,564 

10,019 

9,546 

7,955 

7,708 

Harold  Senior,  police  reporter  of  the 
IVaterbury  (Conn.)  American,  and  Mrs. 
Senior,  have  returned  from  a  motor  trip 
to  Canada. 

Paul  Frank,  desk  man  on  the  IVater¬ 
bury  (Conn.)  Republican,  who  recently 
underwent  an  operation  for  appendicitis, 
is  recuperating  at  his  home  in  Boston. 

H.  Miller  has  resigned  as  artist  for 
the  Salt  Lake  Telegram  to  join  a  theatre 
art  staff. 

Wendell  Ashton  has  joined  the  sports 
staff  of  the  Salt  Lake  Telegram. 

Richard  Weinland,  a  student  at  Miami 
University,  has  joined  the  Springfield 
(O.)  Morning  Sun  staff. 

Adele  Gude  has  been  added  to  the 
society  staff  of  the  Springfield  (O.) 
Daily  News. 

Mel  Gallacher,  sports  writer  for  the 
Salt  Lake  Tribune,  won  his  third  Salt 
Lake  City  tennis  championship  June  21. 
Harry  Guss,  reporter  for  the  Salt  Lake 
Telegram,  was  defeated  by  Gallacher  in 
the  semi-final  round. 

Lee  Williams,  financial  editor  of  the 
Salt  Lake  Telegram,  is  spending  a  two 
weeks’  vacation  in  Yellowstone  national 
park.  Robert  D.  Hale  is  filling  his  post. 

Gentry  Dugat,  formerly  of  the  editorial 
staffs  of  the  Corpus  Christi  (Tex.) 
Times  and  Caller,  has  joined  the  Colton 
Cinners’  Journal,  Dallas,  as  editor. 

Joseph  I.  Breen,  veteran  Associated 
Press  man  and  former  European  repre¬ 
sentative  of  that  service,  is  now  con¬ 
ducting  the  column  “Newsprint”  in  the 
Chicagoan, 

Mrs.  Raymond  G.  Hall  has  resigned 
from  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Amherst 
Bee,  published  at  Williamsville,  N.  Y., 
after  five  years  of  service.  V.  Honor 
Wilder,  recent  graduate  of  the  school 
of  journalism  of  the  University  of  Ala¬ 
bama,  is  her  successor. 

C.  J.  Bulliet.  art  editor  and  dramatic 
critic  of  the  Chicago  Evening  Post,  has 
written  a  new  book  entitled  “The  (Cour¬ 
tesan  Olympia.”  Publication  has  been 
tentatively  set  for  fall. 

Edna  Levine,  editor  of  the  Girls  and 
Boys  page  of  the  Chicago  Evening  Post, 
is  the  author  of  a  new  book  entitled 
Puzzle  Tales,  a  volume  of  crossword 
puzzles  for  children. 

Robert  T.  Corbell,  state  editor  of  the 
Richmond  (Va.)  Times-Dispatch,  has 
been  re-elected  secretary  and  treasurer 
of  the  Tobacco  Association  of  the 
I’nited  States. 

Roy  C.  Flannagan.  political  reporter 
for  the  Richmond  (V'^a.)  News  Leader, 
has  written  “The  Whipping,”  a  novel, 
which  will  be  published  early  in  July. 

Dow  Richardson  has  rejoined  the  staff 
of  the  Kokomo  (Ind.)  Tribune,  after  six 
months  at  the  Pulitzer  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism.  New  York. 

Leonard  Ellis,  former  news  editor  of 
the  Hope  (.\rk.)  Star,  is  now  general 
manager  of  the  England  (Ark.)  Demo¬ 
crat,  of  which  D.  A.  Jean  is  owner. 

John  Carroll  has  rejoined  the  Logans - 
port  (Ind.)  Pharos-Tribune  as  sports 
editor  and  police  reporter,  after  having 
engaged  in  the  automobile  business  for 
one  year. 

Harvey  Brown,  police  reporter  on  the 
If'aterbury  (Conn.)  Republican,  is  spend¬ 
ing  his  vacation  in  Westport. 

Harry  B.  Darling  of  LaPorte,  Ind., 
former  editor  of  the  Spencer  (W.  Va.) 
Reporter,  has  joined  the  staff  of  the 
I'ordyce  (.\rk.)  Weekly  Neu’s. 

.•\ndy  Payne,  winner  of  C.  C.  Pyle’s 
iTanscontinental  “bunion  derby”  and  as¬ 
sistant  snorts  editor  of  the  Fayettetnlle 
(.\rk.)  Daily-Leader,  supervised  a  cross¬ 
country  race  July  2  between  Fayetteville 
and  Bentonville. 

Mrs.  Mary  St.  Jean,  of  the  If'aterbury 
(C('nn.)  Republican  and  American,  re¬ 
turned  last  week  from  a  several  weeks’ 
visit  in  England  where  she  was  the  guest 
of  her  mother. 

William  J.  Slator,  city  editor  of  the 
If’aterbury  (Conn.)  Republican,  who  is 
a  captain  specialist  in  the  Officers  Reserve 
Corps,  has  been  ordered  to  active  duty 
at'  Camp  Devens,  Mass.,  from  July  19, 
♦o  ’.ug.  3. 


Arthur  P.  Famiglietti,  district  man  for 
the  Providence  (R.I.)  Evening  Bulletin, 
is  spending  his  vacation  at  Shawomet 
Beach  and  Narragansett,  R.  1. 

Selwyn  Kershaw,  telegraph  editor  on 
the  Schenectady  (N.Y.)  Union  Star,  has 
returned  to  his  desk  following  a  vacation 
of  two  weeks. 

Ralph  E.  Bailey,  city  ^itor  of  the 
Providence  News-Tribune,  is  on  a  motor 
trip  through  western  New  York.  Phil 
Gravalese,  City  Hall  reporter,  is  hand¬ 
ling  the  city  desk  during  his  absence. 

Frank  L.  Ames,  a  yachtsman  of  the 
Narragansett  Bay  Racing  Fleet,  has  been 
employed  by  the  Providence  (R.I.) 
Journal  and  Evening  Bulletin  to  assist 
Arthur  W.  (“Jeff”)  Davis,  their  yacht¬ 
ing  writer. 

Lou  Stolz,  sports  editor  for  the 
Schenectady  (N.Y.)  Gazette,  is  on 
vacation. 

Joe  Kane,  has  been  named  assistant  to 
Daniel  Duval,  sports  editor  of  the 
.Schenectady  (N.Y.)  Union  Star. 

Earl  Grebe,  of  the  Toledo  Blade  copy 
desk,  has  returned  from  a  vacation. 

Carlton  Briggs  of  the  copy  desk, 
Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Post,  is  on  vacation 
at  Momauguin  Beach,  Conn. 

George  Beaty  has  joined  the  Bridge¬ 
port  (Conn.)  Sunday  Herald  as  artist 
and  cartoonist. 

Edgar  Mels,  city  editor  of  the  Bridge¬ 
port  (Conn.)  Sunday  Herald,  has  re¬ 
signed. 

Burton  Smith,  state  editor  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  and  former  city  editor  of 
the  Toledo  Times,  was  a  visitor  in 
Toledo  last  week.  He  made  the  trip 
east  by  airplane. 

F.  Elmore  Baldwin,  reporter  for  the 
Schenectady  (N.Y.)  Gazette,  and  L.  M. 
Woodworth,  reporter  for  the  Sche¬ 
nectady  Union  Star,  were  recently  sent 
to  Montreal  with  the  members  of  the 
Schenectady  Chamber  of  Commerce 
good-will  cruise. 

John  R.  P.  Brady,  of  the  copy  desk, 
Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Telegram,  is  on  his 
annual  vacation. 

H.  D.  Vollmer,  state  editor,  Norfolk 
(Va.)  Ledger-Dispatch,  is  on  his  vaca¬ 
tion.  E.  G.  Maxwell,  financial  editor,  is 
holding  down  the  state  desk. 

Tom  Hanes,  sporting  editor,  Norflok 
(Va.)  Ledger-Dispatch,  played  in  the 
Virginia  Amateur  Golf  Tournament  at 
Hot  Springs,  V’^a.,  this  week.  He  also 
covered  the  tournament  for  his  paper. 

W.  E.  Debnam,  naval  affairs  reporter 
for  the  Norfolk  (Va.)  Virginian-Pilot, 
has  joined  the  .staff  of  the  Norfolk  (Va.) 
Ledger-Dispatch  to  cover  naval  and  court 
affairs. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chas.  K.  Brown,  of  the 
J.eader  papers,  Staunton,  Va.,  attended 
the  convention  of  Rotary  International, 
in  Chicago  last'  week.  Mr.  Brown  is 
president-elect  of  the  Staunton  Club. 


WEDDING  BELLS 

"D  EN  BARENDSE,  of  the  Grand 
^  Rapids  (Mich.)  Herald  advertising 
department,  to  Miss  Mae  Dykstra,  of 
Grand  Rapids,  June  26. 

Lawrence  F.  Jessup,  of  the  Grand 
Rapids  (Mich.)  Herald  editorial  staff,  to 
Miss  Elizabeth  Prout,  at  the  home  of 
the  bride’s  parents  in  Ironwood,  Mich., 
June  26.  Jessup  is  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Michigan  while  the  bride, 
who  has  taught  in  the  Grand  Rapids  pub¬ 
lic  schools  during  the  past  year,  is  a 
graduate  of  Michigan  State  normal 
college. 

Howard  D.  Cooley  of  Philadelphia  to 
Miss  Sarah  Pryniie  Martyn  of  Rox- 
borough.  Pa.,  on  June  .30.  Mrs.  Cooley 
is  the  daughter  of  (Tharles  Prynne 
Martyn.  news  editor  of  the  Philadelphia 
Public  Ledger  and  a  sister  of  John 
Melchcr  Martyn  of  the  Philadelphia 
T.N.S.  office. 

William  Hendricks,  of  the  Grand 
Rapitls  (Mich.)  Herald  engraving  de¬ 
partment,  to  Miss  Mary  Lootens,  of 
Grand  Rapids,  recently. 

Vincent  C.  Odhner.  of  the  editorial 
staff,  Philadelphia  Evening  Ledger  to 
Miss  Benita  .Acton,  of  Bryn  .\thyn.  Pa., 
at  the  Bryn  .\thyn  Cathedral,  June  28. 


Clifford  A.  Somerville,  assistant  city 
editor  of  the  Portland  (Me.)  Evening 
Express,  to  Miss  Ina  L.  Badger,  Thurs¬ 
day,  June  26. 

Leonard  Slater  Cottrell,  “bulldog" 
editor  of  the  Richmond  (Va.)  Times- 
Dispatch,  to  Mrs.  Josephine  Field  Jewett, 
at  Richmond,  June  18. 

Dr.  F.  Bayard  Carter,  son  of  George 
Carter,  editor  of  the  Wilmington  (Del.) 
Evening  Journal,  to  Mrs.  Harriet  H. 
Roberts  of  Hartford  Conn.,  June  21,  at 
Farmington,  Conn. 

Miss  Dorothy  Yeakley,  society  editor 
of  the  Logansport  (Ind.)  Pharos- 
Tribune,  to  Victor  Hedde,  Logansport 
business  man,  recently. 

William  J.  (3ood,  acting  editor  of  the 
Fayetteville  (Ark.)  Daily  Leader,  to 
Miss  Katheryn  Edna  Brown  of  Benton¬ 
ville,  Ark.,  June  29. 

Larry  Green,  Associated  Press  reporter 
at  Columbus,  O.,  to  Miss  Mary  McKann 
Folliard,  of  Norfolk,  Va.,  June  21,  at 
Bruton  Parish  church,  Williamsburg, 
Va.  Green  was  formerly  with  the  Ports¬ 
mouth  (Va.)  Star  and  Newport  News 
(Va.)  Press. 

John  S.  Rippey,  of  the  (Jeneral  Press 
Association  staff,  Washington,  D.  C.,  to 
Miss  Elizabeth  V.  Coughlin,  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  in  Philadelphia,  June  28.  Before 
joining  the  press  association  staff, 
Rippey  was  on  the  staff  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Public  Ledger. 

Irma  Louise  Koegel,  assistant  to 
Frederick  B.  Tew,  Jr.,  in  Pawtucket 
Valley  Bureau  of  Providence  Joumed 
and  Evening  Bulletin,  to  Walter  W. 
Kritemeyer  at  Plainfield,  Conn.,  June  21. 


ON  THE  MECHANICAL  SIDE 

■p  OSCOE  E.  LAROCHELLE  of  the 
Portland  (Me.)  Press-Herald  was 
elected  president  of  the  New  England 
Typographical  Union  at  the  annual  con¬ 
vention  held  in  Lowell,  Mass.  He  is  the 
first  Maine  man  to  be  chosen  head  of  the 
organization. 

Wendelin  Kneller,  pressroom  foreman 
of  the  Utica  (N.Y.)  Daily  Press,  re¬ 
cently  underwent  a  serious  operation  in 
Faxton  Hospital,  Utica. 


HONORED  BYRD  AIDE 

Stamford  (Conn.)  Advocate,  24-page 
section  devoted  to  “Welcome  Home"  ad¬ 
vertising  and  feature  material  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  return  of  Harold  I. 
June,  member  of  the  Byrd  Antarctic 
Expedition  was  published  June  26. 


I  FLASHES 

Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  news¬ 
paper  reporter  who  covered  an  endurance 
llight  and  never  once  wrote  in  his  story 
“droned”  or  "zoomed.” — Norristown 
T  imes-Herald. 


Honestly,  we  believe  that  the  news¬ 
paper  that  doesn’t  make  you  mad  once  in 
awhile  isn't  worth  the  subscription  price. 
— .dtchison  Globe. 


“Enforcement  Machinery  Shifts,”  says 
a  headline.  Into  what?  Low? — Russel 
Crouse,  New  York  Evening  Post. 

The  atltiude  of  a  lot  of  folks  toward 
prohibition  is  just  gin  and  bear  it. — 
Columbus  Ohio  State  Journal. 


A  moving  picture  with  characters 
wearing  the  bathing  suits  of  their  time 
makes  twentieth-century  audiences  wo^ 
der  how  they  could  ever  have  been  called 
the  gay  nineties. — Boston  Transcript. 


It  seems  there  are  certain  things  your 
best  fiiends  won’t  tell  yon,  but  they  will 
give  you  a  dirty  look. — Des  Moines 
Register. 

The  modern  world  needs  one  more  in¬ 
vention  :  .An  air-cooled  typesvriter  lor 
authors  of  hot-confession  stories. — Buf¬ 
falo  Evening  Nezvs. 

Judges  have  barred  a  p<-)rtrait  of  Mus¬ 
solini  from  the  British  Royal  .Academy. 
They  feared  it  might  snap  at  the  other 
pictures. — S' ere  York  Sun. 
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THE  LEE  SYNDICATE  NEWSPAPERS 

E.  P.  ADLER,  President 

Announce 

Acquisition  effective  July  1st  of 

THE  LINCOLN  NEBRASKA  STAR 

published  daily,  evening  and  Sunday,  net  paid  circula¬ 
tion  daily  in  excess  of  38,000. 

The  Lincoln  Star  covers  the  South  Platte  territory, 
Nebraska's  richest  [productive  section.  Mr.  Frank  D. 
Throop,  formerly  publisher  of  the  Davenport,  Iowa, 
Democrat,  is  publisher;  Mr.  J.  E.  Lawrence  is  retained 
by  the  Star  as  Editor  and  Mr.  L.  B.  Tobin  continues 
as  Manager. 

Papers  comprising  the  Lee  Syndicate  group  are: 

Lincoln,  Nebraska,  Star 
Davenport,  Iowa,  Times 
Davenport,  Iowa,  Democrat 
Mason  City,  Iowa,  Globe- Gazette 
Ottumwa,  Iowa,  Courier 
Muscatine,  Iowa,  Journal 
Madison,  Wisconsin,  State  Journal 
La  Crosse,  Wisconsin,  Tribune 
Hannibal,  Missouri,  Courier-Post 
Kewanee,  Illinois,  Star-Courier 

CONE,  ROTHENBURG  &  NOEE 

Xational  Representatives 

New  York  Chicago  Detroit  Atlanta  Kansas  City  St.  Louis  Des  Moines 
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DAILY  WINS  UBEL  SUIT 
BASED  ON  HEADLINE 

Judge  Rules  Heed  Cannot  Be  Sepa¬ 
rated  from  Story  in  Dismissing 
$100,000  Action  Against 
Milwaukee  Journal 

(Special  to  Ej)ITos  &  Pubusher) 

Milwal’kke.  June  30. — A  libel  suit 
for  $100.(XX),  involving  the  question  of 
whether  a  headline  alleged  to  be  libelous 
can  be  separated  from  the  story  with 
which  it  was  published — a  point  never 
before  raised  in  the  courts  of  W  isconsin 
— has  been  decided  in  favor  of  the  Mil- 
waukec  Journal. 

The  decision  was  given  by  Judge  G. 
X.  Risjord  in  the  circuit  court  of  Price 
county,  W'is.,  in  a  hearing  at  Phillips  of 
the  suit  brought  by  the  Rev.  B.  F. 
Schoenfeld  of  Park  Falls,  W^is. 

Some  months  ago  several  fox  and  ot¬ 
ter  pelts  were  stolen  from  the  organ  of 
Mr.  Schoenfeld's  church  and  subse¬ 
quently  a  conservation  warden  obtained 
a  warrant  charging  the  minister  with 
possession  of  otter  hides  taken  out  of 
season.  The  charge  was  never  pressed, 
Dist.  Atty.  J.  V.  Ledvina  refusing  to 
prosecute  after  an  investigation. 

The  Journal  published  the  news  that 
the  warrant  had  been  issued  and  the  head 
over  the  story  read  in  part ; 

“W'arrant  for  Pastor  in  Fur  Thefts, 
Loot  Cached  in  Organ  at  Park  Falls.” 

Mr.  Schoenfeld  filed  suit,  complaining 
that  the  heading  was  libelous.  The 
Journal  replied  that  the  heading  could 
not  be  taken  alone  but  must  be  con¬ 
sidered  with  the  story  and  that,  taken 
together,  they  were  not  libelous ;  and 
further,  that  the  head  did  identify  Mr. 
Schoenfeld  as  the  person  meant. 

The  case  went  to  the  jury  on  a  spe¬ 
cial  verdict  and  the  jury  found  that  no 
rea.soiiable  i)erson,  taking  head  and  story 
together,  would  understand  that  a  war¬ 
rant  had  been  issued  charging  Mr. 
Schoenfeld  with  larceny  of  furs,  as  the 
minister  contended. 

At  the  request  of  the  plaintiff’s  at¬ 
torney,  the  jury  again  was  sent  out  to 
answer  the  question;  “If  for  any 
reason  the  story  is  found  to  be  libelous, 
what  is  the  damage  suffered  by  the  plain¬ 
tiff?"  The  jury  replied,  “S1.^,0(X).” 

The  second  question  was  submitted  for 
the  guidance  of  the  judge  in  fixing 
damages  if  he  decided  that  the  head  could 
be  taken  separately.  Briefs  were  sub¬ 
mitted. 

Although  there  has  been  no  definite 
precedent  in  W  isconsin  on  tlie  question 
of  a  headline  being  taken  separately, 
away  from  the  story  i)rinted  with  it, 
the  general  rule,  as  pointed  out  by  Paul 
R.  Xewcomb,  attorney  for  the  daily,  was 
that  no  part  of  a  publication  could  be 
separated  from  the  rest  for  the  purpose 
of  proving  lil)el,  but  the  meaning  must 
be  determined  from  consideration  of 
the  whole. 

Judge  Risjord,  after  studying  the 
briefs,  decided  that  the  head  and  the 
story  must  Ik?  taken  together  and  that 
it  was  his  opinion  that  the  question  of 
lil)el  was  one  properly  for  the  jury  to 
determine.  He  ordered  judgment  entered 
dismissing  Mr.  Schoenfeld’s  complaint 
with  costs. 


PRESS  ASSOCIATION  NOTES 

T  \MKS  L.  KILG.ALLKX,  reporter  for 
J  International  Xews  Service,  spoke 
before  the  Kiwanis  club  in  Syracuse, 
X.  V.,  June  24. 

Carl  Turner,  Ohio- Pennsylvania  super¬ 
intendent  for  International  X’ews  Service, 
accompanied  the  Pennsylvania  Xewspaper 
Publishers  .Association  on  the  annual 
summer  cruise  on  the  Chesapeake  hav, 
June  27-29. 

J._  S.  Parks,  co-publisher  of  the  Fort 
Smith  (Ark.)  Southwest  American  and 
Times  Record,  and  member  of  the 
Arkansas  State  Highway  Commission, 
was  the  principal  speaker  June  24  at 
Paris,  .Ark.,  at  dedication  of  the  newly 
completed  Dardanelle-Fort  Smith  section 
of  highway  Xo.  22.  It  was  called 
“Parks  Day”  in  honor  of  the  Fort  Smith 
publisher. 


ASSOCIATIONS 

OSCAR  WTXRICH,  Madison,  was 
elected  president ;  Henry  Smith, 
Green  Bay,  vice-president,  and  M.  E. 
Cartier,  Appleton,  secretary  and  treas¬ 
urer,  of  the  W'lscoNSi.v  Nkwspaper  Com- 
posi.vG  Room  E.xecutives’  Association 
at  the  convention  of  the  organization  re¬ 
cently  in  Madison.  Fond  du  Lac  was 
chosen  as  next  year’s  convention  city. 

Chicago  Press  Golf  Club  held  its  bi¬ 
monthly  tournament  at  Glen  Oak  Country 
club,  Lombard,  Ill.,  Monday.  The  golfers 
were  the  guests  of  Oscar  George,  an 
officer  of  the  club.  Bill  folds  and  golf 
balls  were  awarded  the  winners  in 
numerous  events. 

.Advertising  Club  of  Bridgeport, 
Conn.,  has  elected  new  officers  as  fol¬ 
lows:  George  Hanson,  president;  W^il- 
liam  Crawford,  vice-president ;  Francis 
J.  Hill,  secretary;  F'lorence  W’awrzynska, 
treasurer.  L.  H.  Corbit  and  Frank 
Montgomery  are  new  members  of  the 
board  of  directors.  L.  H.  Corbit  is  the 
retiring  president. 


CHANGES  OF  OWNERSHIP 

Burr  oak  (Mich.)  ACORN,  a 
weekly,  has  been  sold  to  Orval  Boes 
by  McPherson  Phillips,  who  has  pub¬ 
lished  the  paper  for  the  past  two  years. 

Ray  D.  Fisher,  former  editor  of  the 
U'ashougal  (Wash.)  Record,  has  bought 
the  Vernonia  (Ore.)  Eagle  from  Mark 
E.  Moe.  Moe  will  be  associated  with  his 
brother  in  publication  of  the  Hood  River 
Glacier. 

P.  R.  Finlay  of  Battle  Creek,  Mich., 
has  bought  the  La  Grande  (Ore.) 
Evening  Observer  from  Frank  B. 
.Appleby.  Mr.  Appleby,  who  bought  the 
Observer  five  years  ago  from  Bruce 
Dennis,  will  engage  in  the  newspaper 
business  in  California.  The  Observer 
has  just  erected  a  $25,000  building. 

The  Magnolia  Park  (Cal.)  San  Fern¬ 
ando  Valley  Tribune  has  been  sold  by 
Earl  L.  White  to  the  Burbank  fCal.) 
Revinv.  White  is  in  a  sanitarium  fol¬ 
lowing  a  severe  sickness  from  nervous 
breakdown. 


SPECIAL  EDITIONS 

PORT1..AXD  (Me.)  Evening  Xews, 
June  25,  32-pages,  Maine  Resort  edi¬ 
tion. 

Portland  (Me.)  Sunday  Telegram. 
lime  29,  40  pages.  State  of  Maine  edi¬ 
tion. 

Peoria  (Ill.)  Star,  14-page  section  de¬ 
voted  to  the  Star’s  annual  Home  Build¬ 
ers'  review,  June  22. 

lloi>i'tirll  (Va.)  Xezt’s,  special  edition 
in  commemoration  of  the  founding  of 
the  city.  14  years  ago,  June  25. 

Peoria  J  ournal-Trmtscript ,  Welcome 
XumiH-r,  welcoming  the  Right  Reverend 
1.  H.  Schlarman,  newly  appointed 
Bishop  of  Peoria  diocese,  June  26. 
Peoria  Transcript  75th  Anniversary 
Xumber,  June  29. 

Bo.tlon  .Sunday  Post,  .Admiral  Richard 
Bvrd  souvenir  section,  in  colors,  June 
29. 

IVoreesler  (Mass.)  Evening  Post,  Mid¬ 
summer  Fashions  rotogravure  section,  six 
pages. 

Boston  Livening  Transcript,  1930 
Resort  and  Travel  Section,  16  pages, 
June  28. 

Xorxvood  (Mass.)  Messenger,  Hibern¬ 
ians  .^Oth  anniversary  section,  also  College 
and  School  graduates  section,  June  24. 

.Ishland  (Pa.)  Daily  New.f,  2Sth 
anniversary,  36-page  supplement,  June  24. 

.dlbuquerquc  (N.M.)  Journal,  special 
edition  commemorating  the  golden  jubilee 
of  the  coming  of  the  Santa  Fe  railroad 
to  Albuquerque,  recently.  A  special  “Old 
Timer”  magazine  supplement  was  issued 
as  part  of  the  edition. 

Norfolk  (Va.)  Ledger-Dispatch,  12- 
page  golf  section,  June  30. 


JOINS  A.N.P.A. 

The  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times  has 
been  elected  to  membership  in  the 
.American  Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion,  bringing  the  membership  total  to 
.-02. 


HOOVER  HOST  TO  BLOCK 

Paul  Block,  president  of  Paul  Block, 
Inc'.,  New  York,  and  publisher  of  the 
Block  newspapers,  was  a  White  House 
guest  June  24.  He  was  the  guest  of  the 
President  and  Mrs.  Hoover  at  dinner 
and  remained  at  the  executive  mansion 
overnight. 


CHILDREN’S  CAMP  OPENS 

The  Chicago  Tribune’s  camp  for  the 
under  privileged  known  as  Camp  Al¬ 
gonquin,  opened  last  week  with  the  ar¬ 
rival  of  nearly  100  mothers  and  children. 
The  camp  is  in  Algonquin,  about  50 
miles  northwest  of  Chicago  and  1,800 
are  visitors  there  in  the  summer. 


To  Newspaper 
Publishers; - 

Passing  St,  Paul's  church  in  New 
York  this  morning  I  noticed  two  women  whose 
passport  reticules  pronounced  them  to  be  on 
sight-seeing  bent, 

••HuhJ",  I  said  to  myself,  I  sup¬ 
pose  they’ve  seen  the  Aquarium,  now  St, 
Paul's,  next  the  Museum  and  Grant's  Tomb," 

Then  I  asked  myself;  "Well,  have 
you  ever  been  inside  of  St,  Paul's?  Have 
you  sat  in  George  Washington's  historic  pew? 
If  not  why  not?" 

For  l8  years  my  office  was  in 
the  St,  Paul  Building,  directly  opposite 
St,  Paul's  Church,  For  the  past  15  years 
it  has  been  here  in  the  Woolworth  Building., 
on  the  next  block  from  St,  Paul's  -  and  I’ve 
never  been  inside  St,  Paul's. 

Well,  you  may  say  what  has  this 
to  do  wi-th  selling  newspaper  space  to  ad¬ 
vertisers?  It  has  a  whole  lot  to  do  with  it. 
Advertisers  may  know  you  print 
an  important  newspaper,  Mr.  Publisher.  But, 
are  they  sufficiently  interested  in  it  to 


Go  Into  It? 


Has  someone  sold  them  the  idea 


that  your  paper  and  your  territory  is  of 
vital  importance  to  them? 

This  is  our  job.  Backed  up  by 
proper  advertising  in  advertising  publi¬ 
cations  our  job  can  be  done  more  quickly, 

June  12.  1930.  (f,  OtvVWtWflAv,^, 
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A  SANS-SERIF  SYMPHONY  OF  TONE 


^  ‘S 


THE  LINOTYPE  METRO  FAMILY 


METROTHIN 

EVERY  job  should  start  with 
a  plan  that  gives  the'exact  size 
of  each  type  block.  Have  the 
layout  man  compute  with  care 
the  number  of  letters  in  each 
piece  of  copy  and  you  will  12 

METROMEDIUM 

EVERY  job  should  start  with 
a  plan  that  gives  the  exact  size 
of  each  type  block.  Have  the 
layout  man  compute  with  care 
the  number  of  letters  in  each 
piece  of  copy  and  you  will  12 


Whatever  the  typographic  tune  you  wish  to  play,  finger 
the  Linotype  Metro  keyboard.  Is  it  a  booming,  dynamic 
chant  you’re  needing?  T ry  Metroblack,  heftiest  and  most 
virile  member  of  the  family.  Something  not  quite  so  loud, 
perhaps?  Use  Metromedium — it’s  not  as  heavy  as  Metro- 
black,  but  a  substantial,  eye-gripping  face  none  the  less. 

But  you  may  be  wanting  to  play  a  light,  airy  melody. 
Then  you’ 1 1  do  well  to  dress  your  words  in  Metrolite — the 
typographic  synonym  for  fashion  and  daintiness,  a  face 
with  all  the  allure  and  charm  so  suggestive  of  femininity. 

And,  if  it’s  a  softer,  more  subtly  refined  note  to  be 
sounded,  there’s  Metrothin — a  typographic  delight  in 
grace  and  delicacy,  the  face  this  text  is  set  in.  Write  for 
specimens  of  these  four  new  Linotype  sans-serif  faces. 

(.,.«.UN0TYPE^ 

MERCENTHALER  LINOTYPE 

COMPANY,  BROOKLYN,  NEW  YORK 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CHICAGO,  NEW  ORLEANS.  CANADIAN  LINOTYPE, 
LI  MIXED,  TORONTO.  Representatives  in  the  Principal  Cities  of  the  World 

LiNOTTPC  Mcr*a  FANiLT  lai.io.i.F 


METROLITE 

EVERY  job  should  start  w 
ith  a  plan  that  gives  the  ex 
act  size  of  each  type  block. 
Have  the  layout  man  com 
pute  with  care  the  number 
of  letters  in  each  piece  12 

METROBLACK 

EVERY  job  should  start  w 
ith  a  plan  that  gives  the  ex 
act  size  of  each  type  block. 
Have  the  layout  man  com 
pute  with  care  the  number 
of  letters  in  each  piece  12 
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ATTENDED  SCRIPPS-CANFTELD  MEETING 

life*  i 

•  ‘  ..rJ 

Members  of  the  Scripps-Canfield  Newspapers  photographed  last  week  during 
the  annual  conference  of  the  executives  of  that  group  held  in  Gearhardt,  Ore., 
near  Portland.  They  are  (left  to  right):  Karel  Hensel,  E.  W,  Scripps,  B.  H. 
Canfield,  chairman  of  the  board,  James  G.  Scripps,  general  manager  of  the 
Northwest  group,  and  H.  B.  R.  Briggs,  editor-in-chief  of  the  Northwest  group. 

RADIO  REQUESTS  REFUSED 


FIRST  SUMMER  MEETING 
HELD  BY  C.N.P.A. 


Californian*  Mix  Butine**  With  Plea*- 
ure  at  Santa  Crux  Conference — 
Ckoo*e  Stockton  a*  Meeting  Place 
for  January  Convention 


Discussions  of  the  local-national  ad¬ 
vertising  rate  problem,  legislation  and 
publicity  control  featured  the  first  sum¬ 
mer  conference  of  the  California  News¬ 
paper  Publishers’  Association  at  Santa 
Cruz,  recently.  The  business  sessions 
were  interspersed  with  generous  portions 
of  entertainment. 

A  report  of  the  work  done  by  the 
association  sUff  was  presented  by  John 
B.  Long,  general  manager.  Ben  H. 
Read,  manager  of  the  bureau  of  service 
and  exi^oitation,  explained  in  detail  ^e 
system  of  circulation  auditing  being 
planned  for  the  weeklies  and  smaller 
dailies.  A  report  on  the  use  of  flat  news¬ 
print  was  made  by  Carroll  H.  Smith, 
of  La  Mesa  Scout. 

Leo  A.  Smith,  Santa  Paula  Chronicle, 
made  a  plea  for  further  co-operation  in 
combating  free  publicity.  This  was 
followed  by  a  general  discussion  of  the 
subject.  The  report  of  the  advertising 
agencies  relations  committee  on  the  local- 
national  question  was  presented  by  Nelson 
J.  King,  Pomona  Progress-Bulletin, 
chairman.  Carroll  H.  Smith  read  the 
report  of  the  legislative  committee  in 
the  absence  of  G^rge  F.  Morell,  Palo 
Alto  Times,  chairman. 

.\t  a  meeting  of  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee,  Stockton  was  chosen  as  the 
meeting  place  for  the  January,  1931, 
-State  convention.  An  invitation  from  the 
Redwood  Empire  Association  for  the 
1931  summer  conference,  presented  by 
Ernest  L.  Finley,  Santa  Rosa  Press- 
Democrat,  was  taken  under  consideration. 

Ford  A.  Chatter,  Lindsay  Gazette, 
president  of  the  C.N.P.A.,  presided  at 
the  meetings.  Other  officers  present 
were:  H.  R.  Judah,  Santa  Cruz  News, 
first  vice-president ;  Carroll  H.  Smith, 
La  Mesa  Scout,  second  vice-president; 
J.  Sherman  McDowell,  Alameda  Times- 
Star,  third  vice-president ;  and  Harvey 
R.  Ling,  Burbank  Rezdexv,  treasurer. 


CONDEMN  RADIO  PRACTICES 


Editor*  Urge  Broadca*ter*  to  Clear 
Up  Program  Di*crepencie* 

Resolutions  condemning  the  practice 
of  radio  broadcasters  in  injecting  ad¬ 
vertising  publicity  in  their  program  list¬ 
ings  “to  such  an  extent  as  to  _  detract 
from  their  news  value,’’  and  urging  sta¬ 
tions  to  notify  newsiwpers  when  they 
have  made  a  change  in  their  programs 
so  that  the  published  program  news  may 
be  authentic,  were  passed  by  the  New;s- 
paper  Radio  Editors  .Association  at  its 
recent  meeting  in  Atlantic  City. 

The  following  officers  were  elected : 
Volney  D.  Hurd,  Christian  Science  Mon¬ 
itor,  president ;  Evans  E.  Plummer, 
Chicago  Herald  &  Examiner,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  ;  Sol  Taischoff,  Consolidated  Press 
.Association,  secretary-treasurer  ;  C  H. 
Van  Housen,  Philadelf'hio  Public  Ledger, 
sergeant-at-arms.  Directors  are  Lloyd 
C.  Green,  Boston  Globe;  Louis  Reid, 
New  York  American,  and  E.  L.  Bragdon, 
.Vert’  y'ork  Sun. 


LUM  TAKES  NEW  POST 

Merritt  Lum,  until  recently  assistant 
general  manager  of  Montgomery  Ward 
&  Co.,  and  previous  to  tliat  associated 
with  .A.  W.  Shaw  and  the  -Associated 
Business  Papers,  has  joined  .A.  C.  Niel¬ 
son  Company,  engineering  firm  where  he 
will  aid  in  the  development  of  market 
research. 

J.  L.  EWING  ON  COAST 

Tames  L.  Ewing,  secretary  and  treas¬ 
urer  of  the  -Vcw  Orleans  .States,  with  his 
wife  and  daughter.  Miss  Margaret,  is  on 
a  trip  to  the  Pacific  Coast.  They  are 
making  their  headquarters  at  the  Hotel 
-Ambassador,  I^s  .Angeles. 


HEAVY  NEWSPRINT  EXPORTS 


Canadian  Shipment*  in  May  Exceeded 
April  and  AI*o  May,  1929 

Export  of  newsprint  from  Canada 
during  the  month  of  May  exceeded 
that  for  the  month  of  April  and 
also  that  for  the  corresponding 
month  of  last  year,  according  to  figures 
which  have  been  compiled  by  the  Domin¬ 
ion  Bureau  of  Statistics.  While  the  ex¬ 
port  of  pulp  also  shows  an  increase  o%er 
the  month  of  April  it  is  slightly  below 
that  for  May  of  last  year. 

The  total  value  of  newsprint  exported 
in  -May  was  $12,951,-T71,  as  against 
$9,188,882  in  the  month  of  April,  and 
$12,614,252  in  May  of  1929.  The  total 
for  newsprint  and  other  paper  products 
exported  in  May  is  shown  at  $13,436,606, 
which  compares  with  $9,.%8,072  in  April 
and  $13,124,730  in  May  of  last  year. 

The  pulp  exports  for  last  month  ex¬ 
ceeded  those  of  April,  but  fell  slightly 
short  of  the  1929  May  total  at  $3,288,475. 
This  figure  compared  $2,632,122  in  April, 
and  $3,724,003  in  May,  1929.  Of  a  total 
of  $16,725,081  in  exports  of  pulp  and 
paper  during  the  month  under  review, 
the  United  States  took  a  total  of 
$13,938,280,  while  $1,084,546  went  to  the 
United  Kingdom  and  the  rest  to  other 
countries. 

In  spite  of  the  improved  export  situa¬ 
tion  during  the  month  of  May,  which,  in¬ 
cidentally,  is  the  best  month  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  year  to  date,  the  total  pulp  and 
paper  exports  for  the  first  five  months 
of  the  year  is  down  from  the  correspond¬ 
ing  period  of  last  year.  The  1930  five- 
month  total  is  $76,359,855,  as  against 
$79,911,124  at  May  30  in  1929. 


WOULD  INCREASE  ASSESSMENT 

lender  a  motion  submitted  to  the 
county  board  of  equalization  by  Ed 
Hutterworth,  county  commissioner,  the 
personal  property  valuation  of  the  Okla¬ 
homa  Publishing  Company,  publishers 
of  the  Oklahoma  City  Daily  Oklahoman 
and  Times  and  Oklahoma  Farmer-Stock¬ 
man,  would  be  increased  from  $185,000 
to  $750,000,  and  the  assessment  on  the 
Oklahoman  building  be  increased  from 
$100,0(X)  to  $250,000.  After  submitting 
the  motion,  Butterfield,  who  was  sitting 
with  Walter  S.  Degrafifenried,  chairman, 
as  a  board  of  equalization,  suggested  his 
motion  be  taken  under  advisement. 


U.  S.  Denie*  Application*  of  Three 
Dailie*  to  Build  New  Stations 

The  applications  of  three  publishers 
for  authority  to  erect  new  broadcasting 
stations  have  been  denied  by  the  Federal 
Radio  Commission.  Those  denied  per¬ 
mits  were  the  Journal  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  of  Albuquerque,  N.  M. ;  the  Trave¬ 
ler  Publishing  Company  of  Arkansas 
City,  Kan.,  and  the  Fresno  (Cal.)  Bee. 

All  three  applicants  were  given  a  hear¬ 
ing  earlier  in  the  month.  The  Fresno 
Bee  already  operates  station  KMJ. 


TUNNICUFFE  JOINS  "SPECIAL” 

Ma.x  B.  Tunnicliffe,  former  assistant 
director  of  media  for  Campbell-Ewald, 
Detroit,  has  joined  the  office  of  Allan  K. 
Bartlett,  Detroit  national  advertising  rep¬ 
resentative  to  represent  the  Los  Angeles 
Examiner,  San  Francisco  Examiner, 
Seattle  Post  Intelligencer  and  Washing¬ 
ton  Herald. 


BOWDEN  JOINS  COAST  DAILY 

W.  K.  Bowden,  formerly  in  the  Real 
Estate  and  Financial  Advertising  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  has  joined 
the  local  display  staff  of  the  San 
Francisco  Examiner,  real  estate  division. 


RESTAURANT  OWNERS 
PREFER  NEWSPAPERS 

National  Association  Complete*  Sur¬ 
rey  a*  Preliminary  Step  Toward 
Co-operatire  Drive  —  Billhoard* 
Rank  Next 


Newspapers,  next  to  the  signs  in  front 
of  an  establishment,  are  the  most  valu¬ 
able  advertising  medium  for  restaurants 
according  to  a  survey  conducted  by  the 
National  Restaurant  Association  among 
its  members.  The  survey,  according  to 
Thomas  D.  Gibbons  of  Chicago,  assist¬ 
ant  secretary,  is  “one  of  many  prelim¬ 
inary  steps  to  a  co-operative  advertising 
campaign.” 

Novelties,  such  as  matches,  postcards, 
blotters,  and  road  maps,  ranked  ahead  of 
newspapers  and  next  to  signs  in  fre¬ 
quency  of  use,  it  is  reported,  but  “few 
operators  have  a  high  regard  for  their 
effectiveness  as  an  advertising  medium.” 

The  average  figure  given  for  the  ad¬ 
vertising  budget  was  1.75  per  cent  of  the 
gross  business. 

As  to  newspapers  the  report  says; 
“Forty  per  cent  of  those  questioned  use 
morning  papers  and  a  like  number  use 
evening  papers,  with  the  majority  using 
both  types.  Morning  papers  appear  to 
be  the  favorite  for  the  restaurant  busi¬ 
ness,  but  only  in  the  larger  cities  are 
these  available  for  the  advertiser.  News¬ 
papers  were  selected  as  the  best  medium 
by  13  per  cent  of  those  questioned,  a 
second  choice  by  20  per  cent,  and  third 
choice  by  5  per  cent.”  The  report  points 
out  that  the  percentages  are  low  because 
only  about  half  of  those  who  returned 
the  questionnaire  expressed  opinions  as 
to  the  effectiveness  of  media  used. 

Billboards  and  posters  ranked  next  in 
value,  according  to  the  questionnaire 
replies,  being  used  most  by  operators  in 
small  towns  dej^ndent  upon  tourist 
trade.  Other  media  listed  in  order  after 
billboards  are:  Novelties,  window  trims, 
direct  mail,  circulars,  radio,  miscellane¬ 
ous  (including  charity  programs,  tele¬ 
phone  books,  etc.),  movie  slides  and 
theater  programs. 


NEW  DAILY  INCORPORATED 


Banker,  Attorney  and  Editor  Plan 
Republican  Paper  for  Omaha 

Articles  of  incorporation  were  filed  in 
Omaha  June  30  for  a  new  Republican 
daily  to  be  known  as  the  Evening  Press. 

Incorporators  are  J.  F.  McDermott, 
banker,  J.  T.  McGuire,  attorney,  and  J. 
J.  Isaacson,  editor  of  the  American  Leg¬ 
ion  weekly  publication  in  Omaha. 

The  new  paper  will  be  capitalized  at 
$1,000,000,  one-half  preferred  stock  at 
7%  and  the  other  half  common  stock. 
It  is  not  known  who  is  financing  the 
paper. 

According  to  McDermott,  treasurer  of 
the  organization,  “the  new  newspaper 
will  not  be  pro-anybody.  Any  Republi¬ 
can  who  subscribes  to  the  major  prin- 
icples  of  the  Republican  party  can  be 
assured  of  our  support.” 


Hotaling’s  News  Stand 


IN  NEW  YORK 


At  the  North  End  of  the  Times  Building 
Broadway  and  Forty-third  Street 


Sells  more  out-of-town  newspapers  than 
any  other  news-stand  in  America 


"Perhaps  the  most  cosmopolitan  spot  in  New  York  City  is  Forty-third  Street 
and  Broadway.  .  .  Here  i*  a  mammoth  news-stand  which  sell*  newspaper*  from 
every  city  in  the  worid.  .  .  Every  town  ha*  similar  stands,  hut  none  as  huf*  a* 
this,  and  none  as  varied  and  as  picturesque  in  its  patronage.” 

— Boston  Tranaeript,  Oct.  29,  1921 
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IT  IS  N’T  WHAT  WE  THINK 


NOR 

W  H 

^  THAT 

E  S  T  A  B 

L  I  S  H  E  S 

THE 

GOOD 

REPUTATION 

OF  GOSS 

PRINTING 

PRESSES 

BUT 

IT  IS 

WHAT  OTHERS 

THINK  .  . 

. 

The  Oklahoma  Publishing  Co. 

OKLAHOMA  CITY.  OKLA. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Spencer,  April  30,  1930 

Goss  Printing  Press  Company, 

St.  Joseph,  Missouri. 

My  dear  Mr.  Spencer: — 

The  twelve  Goss  units  which  we  recently  installed  in  our  new  mechanical  building  are  now 
printing  all  editions  of  the  Daily  Oklahoman  and  the  Oklahoma  City  Times  and  from  the  very  first 
run  they  have  performed  as  smoothly  and  perfectly  as  a  press  could  possibly  perform. 

All  the  presses  and  reels  can  be  seen  from  the  front  windows  of  the  new  building  and  crowds 
are  watching  them  every  day. 

Yesterday,  on  our  formal  opening,  we  ran  sixty-two  pages  on  the  Oklahoman  in  the  morning 
and  sixty-six  on  the  Times  in  the  afternoon.  The  plant  was  crowded  all  day  by  throngs  of  visitors  and 
yet  we  had  only  two  web  breaks  on  the  run. 

Your  erectors  made  a  splendid  installation  and  we  are  highly  pleased  with  the  presses  and  their 
performance. 

Sincerely  yours, 

E.  K.  Gaylord. 


The  Oklahoma  PublishinjfCompany  has  izHifJ)  Speed,  Low  Constructed  Units  and  4  Pairs  of  FolJers;  i  Hif^h  SpiedStraif^ht-lineOctuple  and  i  four  deck  Straifhrline  with  combination  color  dtek 

Brains— Smartest  You  Can  Find  and  Hire 
Goss  PRESSES  — Finest  You  Can  Find 


^N^oney  flows  to  your  paper  when  the  daily  news 
breaks  in  streamers  beneath  your  masthead— FIRST. 
People  buy  the  paper— the  people  like.  Merchants 
and  advertising  agents  buy  space,  advertising,  in  the 
paper  the  people  like.  Brains— the  smartest  you  can 
find  and  hire  will  produce  the  news  and  the  advertising 
but  that  news  and  advertising  must  be  printed  on  time 


and  clean  and  clear.  .  .  .  GOSS  Newspaper  presses  arc 
the  finest  we  can  build,  the  finest  you  can  find.  They 
are  rugged  and  stand  up  to  emergencies.  They  print 
at  high  speeds,  beautifully.  They  cost  less  to  install 
and  less  to  operate.  Their  ability  to  produce  dead  line 
news  ON  TIME  is  a  world  famous  ability.  These  are 
the  reasons  they’re  in  the  world’s  greatest  pressrooms. 
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DUANE  JONES  PROMOTED 

Sent  to  New  York  Office  of  Lord  end 
Thome*  &  Logen 

Promotion  of  Duane  D.  Jones,  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Los  Angeles  office  of  Lord 
&  Thomas  and  Logan,  to  the  New  York 
office,  has  been  announced  by  Don  Fran¬ 
cisco,  vice-president  of  the  advertising 
agency,  and  general  manager  of  its  Pa¬ 
cific  Coast  offices. 

Mr.  Jones  will  be  an  account  execu¬ 
tive  in  charge  of  several  advertising 
campaigns  which  the  agency  is  preparing 
to  launch,  it  is  stated.  He  was  made 
manager  of  the  Los  .\ngeles  office  last 
Jantiary,  having  been  with  the  agency  six 
years.  He  was  formerly  a  newspaper 
man  and  magazine  publisher.  He  is  a 
graduate  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 

Mr.  Francisco  will  be  in  active  charge 
of  the  Los  Angeles  office. 

Dyer-Enzinger  Change* 

Weston  Hill,  formerly  with  several 
New  York  advertising  agencies,  has  been 
appointed  copy  director  of  the  western 
division  of  the  Dyer-Enzinger  Co.,  Inc., 
Milwaukee.  Frederic  T.  Wurl,  a  member 
of  the  art  staff  since  the  firm’s  organiza¬ 
tion  eleven  years  ago  and  formerly  an 
art  director,  has  been  promoted  to 
mechanical  production  manager.  Charles 
G.  Strand,  for  six  years  a  manager  of 
the  service  department,  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  manager. 

Grocer*  Plan  Campaign 

An  extensive  newspaper  campaign  to 
gain  the  support  of  manufacturers  for 
the  small  grocery  store  soon  will  be  in¬ 
augurated  by  the  Milwaukee  branch  of 
the  Allied  Independent  Dealers,  a  state¬ 
wide  organization.  Arthur  H.  Rumpf  is 
president  of  the  association,  which  met 
recently  in  Milwaukee  to  make  prelimi¬ 
nary  plans  for  the  project. 

Boston  Agency  Move* 

The  A.  W.  Ellis  Company,  Boston,  has 
moved  from  40  Central  street  where  it 
has  been  located  for  15  years,  to  24 
School  street,  to  more  advantageous  and 
centrally  located  offices.  The  company 
is  a  charter  memtier  of  the  American 
Associaticm  of  Advertising  Agencies. 
Albert  W.  Ellis  is  the  founder  of  the 
firm. 

Hn*  Glider  Boat  Account 

The  Peel  Glider  Boat  Corporation  has 
appointed  Reimers  &  Whitehill,  Inc., 
New  York  advertising  agency,  to  con¬ 
duct  its  advertising.  A  vigorous  cam¬ 
paign  will  be  carried  on  to  obtain  deal¬ 
ers  wherever  power  boats  can  be  oper¬ 
ated.  Copy  in  color  is  being  used  in 
several  class  and  national  magazines. 

Fau*t  With  Chicago  Agency 

Paul  Holman  Faust,  recently  with  the 
local  display  department  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune  and  prior  to  that  a  writer  for 
the  Evanston  News-Index,  has  joined 
Mitchell,  Faust,  Dickson  and  Wieland, 
Inc.,  adertising  agency  of  230  North 
Michigan  avenue,  Chicago. 

Ha*  PublUher*  Account 

The  Pickwith  Publishers,  Inc.,  New 
York,  has  placed  its  advertising  account 
with  Rogers,  Hinman  &  Thalen,  Inc. 
Newspapers,  magazines  and  direct  mail 
will  be  used.  John  L.  Rogers  is  the 
account  executive. 

Beverage  Account  To  Van  Tine 

Beverages,  Inc.,  of  Burlington,  N.  J., 
manufacturer  of  “Treet,”  a  new  bever¬ 
age,  has  appointed  Russell  H.  Van  Tine, 
Adrertising,  Philadelphia,  to  handle  its 
account. 

Cooke  Join*  Vanderhoof 

David  D.  Cooke  has  joined  Vander¬ 
hoof  &  Co.,  advertising  agency  at  167 
Fast  Ontario  street,  Chicago. 

Bancroft  Joins  Badger  db  Browning 

Thayer  Lane  Bancroft,  formerly  with 
J.  Walter  Thompson,  has  joined  the  staff 
of  Badger  &  Browriing,  Inc.,  of  Boston. 


Forbe*  Join*  Hanff-Metzger 

William  E.  Forbes,  copy  writer  and 
account  executive,  has  been  appointed  to 
the  Los  Angeles  staff  of  Hanff-Metzger. 
For  the  past  several  years  Forbes  has 
been  on  the  staff  of  Young  &  McAllister. 


MAKING  INDUSTRIAL  FILMS 

Paramount  and  Warner*  Going  In 
for  Advertising  Movie* 

Paramount  and  Warner  Brothers  mo¬ 
tion  picture  studios  in  New  York  city 
are  establishing  special  production  de¬ 
partments  to  make  industrial  films  which 
will  be  circulated  among  theatres  of  the 
country  as  advertising. 

The  move  is  reported  to  be  the  re¬ 
sult  of  a  movie  advertising  test  made  by 
several  large  corporations.  Notable  among 
these  was  the  American  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  company  which  has  already 
distributed  films  depicting  activities  in 
the  development  of  the  Bell  Telephone 
System.  A  current  film  of  this  com¬ 
pany’s  shows  a  construction  crew  erect¬ 
ing  telephones  poles  across  the  desert 
country  in  Arizona.  Western  Electric 
has  also  made  advertising  films.  A  recent 
one  widely  used  showed  the  laying  of 
an  ocean  cable. 

One  of  the  first  telephone  company 
films  to  be  shown  widely  by  theatres 
in  New  York  state  was  that  made  last 
Winter  when  New  York  Telephone  com¬ 
pany  employes  repaired  damage  caused 
by  a  sleet  storm  in  the  vicinity  of  Glens 
Falls.  This  film  was  entirely  silent.  The 
desert  picture  was  synchronized  with 
music.  Neither  of  the  films,  however, 
included  any  captions  to  indicate  their 
advertising  purpose.  Only  incidental 
shots  showing  “Bell  Telephone  System’’ 
or  “New  York  Telephone  Company’’ 
signs  were  included. 


Paul  Miller  Promoted 

V.  F.  Hovey,  president  of  the  General 
Ice  Cream  Corporation,  has  announced 
the  promotion  of  Paul  Miller,  managing 
director  of  the  western  division  at  Buf¬ 
falo,  to  director  of  sales  with  headquar¬ 
ters  at  Schenectady,  N.  Y.  Mr.  Miller 
succeeds  E.  J.  Finneran,  recently  ap¬ 
pointed  director  of  sales  and  advertising 
of  the  National  Dairy  Products  Corpora¬ 
tion.  Dr.  C.  W.  Larson,  former  chief 
of  the  United  States  Dairy  Bureau,  has 
been  appointed  to  the  position  vacated  by 
Mr.  Miller. 

MucKuy  Join*  Kenyon  &  Eckberdt 

C.  W.  MacKay,  has  joined  the  New 
York  advertising  agency  of  Kenyon  & 
Eckhardt,  Inc.,  as  secretary  of  the  Plan 
Board.  He  was  formerly  with  the  R.  O. 
Eastman  organization,  specializing  in 
market  survey  and  plan  work. 

Obtain*  Perfume  Account 

C.  W.  Davenport,  New  York  and 
Philadelphia,  has  appointed  Geare,  Mar- 
ston  &  Pilling,  Inc.,  to  handle  the  ad¬ 
vertising  of  Molinelle,  London,  perfumes. 
Class  publications  and  women’s  maga¬ 
zines  will  be  used. 

Join*  Re*earcb  Staff 

V.  H.  Campbell,  formerly  research 
fellow  in  advertising  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  is  now  with  Erwin,  Wasey  & 
Company,  Ltd.,  Chicago,  as  a  member 
of  the  copy  department. 

Join*  Agency’*  Publicity  Dept. 

Holden.  McKinney  and  Clark,  Inc., 
Detroit  Advertising  Agency,  has  an¬ 
nounced  that  Harvey  KJemmer,  Detroit 
newspaper  man,  has  joined  the  agency’s 
publicity  department. 

Addi*on  Var*  Appointed 

P.  W.  Minor  &  Sons,  Inc.,  Batavia, 
N.  Y.,  manufacturer  of  “Treadeasy” 
Shoes,  has  placed  its  account  with  the 
Rochester  office  of  Addison  Vars,  Inc. 

Gonzalez  Join*  PitIuk  Agency 

Mauro  Gonzalez,  artist  and  writer,  has 
joined  the  staff  of  the  PitIuk  Advertising 
Company,  San  Antonio. 


A.  D.  V.  ADDS  TO  STAFF 

Lippit,  Pearlman  and  Dunbar  Join 

New  York  Agency  Organization 

The  A.  D.  V.  Advertising  Company 
of  175  Varick  street.  New  York,  an¬ 
nounces  these  additions  to  its  organiza¬ 
tion  : 

Jules  Lippit,  for  the  past  ten  years 
the  executive  art  director  of  the  Deco¬ 
rative  Art  Company  of  New  York  and 
prior  to  that  conducting  the  Lippit 
Studios,  becomes  executive  art  director 
of  the  company. 

George  Pearlman  who,  for  13  years 
was  the  manager  of  the  direct  mail  and 
advertising  production  departments  of 
Gimbel  Brothers,  New  York,  assumes 
similar  duties  with  A.  D.  V.  The  copy 
department  of  the  A.  D.  V.  Agency  is 
now  under  the  direction  of  Arthur 
Myles  Dunbar,  formerly  advertising 
manager  of  the  Kresge  department  store 
in  Newark  and  of  the  McCreery  store 
in  Pittsburgh. 


Benton  &  Bowlei,  6  Bust  45tb  street.  New 
York.  Secured  the  account  of  E.  R.  Squibb  & 
Sons,  I)l-Phen  Antiseptic,  New  York. 

Blow  Company,  Inc.,  .%21  Fifth  avenue.  New 
York.  Secured  the  account  of  Tru  Ijti  Manu¬ 
facturing  Company,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Robert  X.  Clutch  ft  Co.,  City  Centre  building, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  Placing  orders  with  news- 
pu|>er8  In  various  sections  on  the  Ocean  City 
.Manufacturing  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Paul  Cornell  Company,  580  Fifth  avenue.  New 
York.  Secured  the  account  of  the  Holeproof 
Hosiery  Company,  New  York. 

Critchfield  ft  Co.,  14  East  Jackson  boulevard, 
('hicago.  Reported  haring  secured  the  account 
of  the  Rirtnian  Electric  Company,  Bee  Vacuum 
Cleaner  Company,  Chicago. 

Erwin,  Wasey  ft  Oo.,  230  No.  Michigan  ave¬ 
nue,  Chicago.  Will  make  up  lists  during  July 
and  January,  using  newspapers,  farm  papers, 
on  K-R-O  Company,  Springfield,  O.,  manufac¬ 
turers  K-R-0  rat  exterminator. 

Gale  ft  Pietsch.  Inc.,  3.33  North  Michigan 
avenue.  Chicago.  Starting  in  August  will  place 
3,920  line  orders  with  newspapers  generally  on 
the  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters,  New 
York. 

Gardiner  ft  Wells  Co,  2  Park  avenue.  New 
York.  Secured  the  account  of  the  Hartol  Refin¬ 
ing  Conipan,v,  Motor  Oil,  New  Y’ork. 

J.  A.  Helpiin  Agency,  223  W.  Baltimore 
street,  Baltimore,  Md.  Reported  will  place 
orders  with  newspapers  In  New  Jersey,  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania  about  September  1st 
on  the  Bnglish-American  Tailoring  Corporation, 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Ingalls,  Advertising,  126  Newbury  street,  Bos¬ 
ton.  Reported  having  secured  the  account  of 
the  l*resident  Suspender  Company,  Shirley, 
Massachusetts.  Secured  the  account  of  the 
I’oole  Silver  Company,  Taunton,  Mass. 

Kleppner  Co.,  Ino,  113  West  42nd  street.  New 
York.  Secured  the  account  of  the  Durfan  Com¬ 
pany,  Newark.  N.  J.,  manufacturers  of  minia¬ 
ture  electrical  engines  and  trains. 

I<ord  ft  Thomas  and  Logan,  910  North  Mich¬ 
igan  avenue,  Chicago.  Reported  liaving  secured 
tlie  account  of  United  States  Gypsum  Company, 
Chicago,  Illinois.  Secured  the  account  of  the 
Sawyer  Biscuit  Company,  Chicago. 

Lord  ft  Thomas  and  Logan,  225  Bush  street, 
San  Francisco,  Cal.  Reiiorted  having  secured 
the  account  of  the  Hawaii  Tourist  Bureau,  Hon¬ 
olulu  and  San  Francisco. 

Xaoe  Advertising  Agency,  Lehmann  building, 
Peoria,  III.  Will  make  up  lisU  during  July 
and  November,  using  trade  papers,  farm  papers, 
exiHirt  publications  on  Empire  Manufacturing 
Company,  Quincy,  UI.,  manufacturers  of  metal 
wheels. 

A  New  World 

come*  to  you  through  a 
telescope  you  and  your 
readers  can  make  with 
the  expert  instructions 
in  our  new  series, 

Make  Your  0«rn  Telescope 

This  instructive  material 
come*  gratis  with  our 
daily  new*  report. 

Daily  Science  News  Bulletin 

Write  or  wire  for 
further  information 

SCIENCE  SERVICE 

Washington,  D.  C. 


Nelson  Chesman  ft  Oo.,  1127  Pine  street,  8t 
Louis,  Mo.  Will  make  up  lists  during  month 
of  July  using  newspapers,  magazines,  trade 
papers  on  Arzen  I.aiboratorles,  Inc.,  Clinton 
Iowa,  manufacturers  of  Arzen,  a  nasal  oil.  ’ 

Xarx-Flarsheim  Company,  Enquirer  building 
Cincinnati,  U.  Secured  the  account  of  the 
Abner  Royce  Cumpaany,  Savoring  extracts 
Cleveland,  O. 

H.  K.  McCann  Company,  625  National  City 
Imllding,  Cleveland.  Will  make  up  lists  during 
the  month  of  July,  using  newspapers,  trade 
papers  on  Commercial  Milling  Company,  Detroit 
Mich.,  manufacturer*  of  Henkel’s  Velvet  cake 
and  pastry  Hour  and  Henkel's  self-rising  pan. 
cake  flour. 

Edward  N.  Nathan  Advertising  Agency 
Chamber  of  Commerce  building,  Los  Angeles! 
Cal.  Secure<I  the  account  of  Doraldlna,  Inc.’ 
cosmetics,  Hollywood,  Cal.  '' 

Pedlar  ft  Ryan,  Ino.,  250  Park  avenue,  New 
York.  Reported  having  secured  the  account  of 
Northam  Warren  Corporation,  Odorono  and 
Olazo,  New  York. 

Redfleld-Coupe,  Ino.,  247  Park  avenue.  New 
York.  Will  make  up  lists  during  the  month  of 
July,  using  newspapers,  magazines,  trade 
papers,  export  publications  on  Inkograph  Co , 
Inc.,  New  York,  manufacturers  of  pencil  pointed 
fountain  pens. 

Richardson,  Alley  ft  Richards  Company,  370 
I..exingtou  avenue.  New  York.  Placing  the  fol¬ 
lowing  accounts:  Hanovla  Chemical  ft  Man¬ 
ufacturing  Company,  New  York  City,  manufac¬ 
turers  of  Alpine  Sun  Lamps;  Wellington,  Seara 
ft  Co.,  New  York  City,  manufacturers  of  Weliea 
Awning  Stripes;  West  Point  Manufacturing 
Company,  West  Point,  Oa.,  manufacturers  of 
Martex,  West  Point  and  Fairfax  towels,  wash 
cloths  and  bath  mats. 

Smith,  Sturgis  ft  Moore,  370  I.extngton  ave¬ 
nue,  New  York.  Reported  having  secured  the 
account  of  Reed  ft  Barton,  Silverware,  Taunton. 
Mass. 

Tomowske  Advertising  Agency,  Chronicle 
building,  Siiokane,  Wash.  Reported  having  se¬ 
cured  the  account  of  Johnson  Washer  Company 
Oakland,  Cal. 

Charles  H.  Touzalin  Agency,  7  South  Dearborn 
street,  Chicago.  Secured  the  account  of  Hoff¬ 
man  Specialty  Company,  radiator  valves.  New 
York. 

Addison  Vars,  Inc.,  Vars  building,  Buffalo, 
New  York.  Reported  having  secured  the  ac¬ 
count  of  1*.  W.  Miner  ft  Son.  Inc.,  Treadeasy 
Women's  Shoes,  Batavia,  N.  Y. 

Young  ft  Ruhioasn,  2S5  Madison  avenue.  New 
York.  Secured  the  account  bf  the  Consolidated 
Cigar  Company,  New  York,’  manufacturers  of 
the  following  brands:  Outch  Master,  Henry 
George  Cigars.  Altkin-Kynett  Company  will 
continue  to  place  the  advertising  for  El  Pro- 
ducto  Cigars. 


Free  PreM  drcalation  it 
growing  at  an  average  rata 
of  nearly  3000  new  family- 
readers  per  month.  Gkver- 
age  of  every  other  home  in 
the  entire  Detroit  market 
it  offered,  which  meant  jnat 
about  every  home  worth 
advertising  to. 


•‘Suru  Tka  Day 
in  DttrokT 


We  Have  For  Sale  For 
Cash 

Lot  of  Good  Sec<md-Hand 

CORED  IRON  BASE 

.ttJ  Htgh  for  Standard 
/t-C«ig«  Zinc  Cuts 

This  base  is  assorted  2,  3,  4,  5,  6, 
8,  10  and  12  picas  deep  and  is 
1254,  2514,  3854  and  5154  JMcas 
wide  and  is  just  as  good  as  new. 
There  are  in  the  lot  290  pieces 
that  cost  new  $284.00. 

First  Check  For 

$150  Takes  the  Lsot 

ADDRESS 

Courier-Post  Company 

CAMDEN,  N.  J. 

Elmer  C.  Pratt,  Machanieal  Supt- 
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What  Would  You  Give  To  Have  The 
Correct  Answer  To  These  Questions? 


Stop  for  just  a  moment  and  think  before  you  decide.  Weeks  of  work  and  years  of  experi¬ 
ence  have  been  drawn  upon  to  get  together  the  most  instructive  program  ever  prepared 
in  the  interest  of  advertising.  The  theoretical  has  been  replaced  by  the  practical.  There  will 
be  no  word  worship  of  the  Great  God,  Blah. 

Men  will  speak  from  the  depth  of  their  experience  on  the  basis  expressed  by  Theodore 
Roosevelt  that  “Every  man  should  devote  some  part  of  his  time  to  the  building  up  of  an 
industry  or  profession  of  which  he  is  a  part.” 

In  the  subjects  selected,  there  will  be  no  projection  of  individual  views,  but  a  recounting 
of  common  experiences  and  their  definite  results.  The  speakers  and  their  subjects  include 
among  them: 


HoH)  to  Increase  Your  Department  Store  Linage. 

WALDO  WARREN, 

Business  and  Advertising  Counselor,  Chicago.  Former  Advertising  Man¬ 
ager,  Marshall  Field  &  Co.  For  past  14  years  Advertising  Counselor 
of  that  institution. 


The  Greatest  Force  in  Selling  Advertising. 

JAMES  O’SHAUGHNESSY, 

Former  President,  O'Shaughnessy  Advertising  Co.  Secretary,  American 
Association  of  Advertising  Agencies,  and  Counselor  in  Advertising. 
Instructor,  Post  Graduate  Course,  Columbia  University.  Special  Lec¬ 
turer,  University  of  Missouri  School  of  Journalism.  ^  At  present  Busi¬ 
ness  Manager  of  Liberty  magacine.  ^ 

H0IV  to  Turn  Losing  Linage  Records  Into  Increased  Revenue. 

JAMES  P.  NEEDHAM, 

Formerly  Statistical  Research,  Library  of  Congress.  Merchandising 
Counsel  with  The  Blackman  Company.  At  present  member  of  National 
Staff,  The  New  York  World. 


The  Necessary  Investment  in  a  Merchandising  Department  and  the 
Unnecessary  Expense. 

CHARLES  C.  GREEN, 

Organiser  of  the  first  Newspaper  Merchandising  Department  in  Amer¬ 
ica.  Past  President,  New  York  Advertising  Club.  Now  President, 
Charles  C.  Green  Advertising  Agency. 


There’s  Nothing  Wrong  With  Business — It's  us^ 

KENNETH  M.  GOODE, 

Advertising  Consultant,  Contributing  Editor,  Advertising  and  Selling. 
Lecturer,  Columbia  University.  Co-author  of  "What  .About  Advertising," 
author  of  "Hosv  to  Turn  People  Into  Gold."  etc. 

Selling  Ideas  Instead  of  Space. 

BEN  NASH, 

Creative  .Strategist  and  Merchandising  Authority.  Gold  Medal  In¬ 
structor,  New  York  Advertising  Club.  University  and  Publication 
Group  Lecturer  on  Visualisation.  Directing  Head  of  Products  Devel¬ 
opment  Co. 


How  to  Accurately  Compute  the  Correct  Local  and  National  Rate  Differ¬ 
ential  to  Which  Your  Newspaper  is  Entitled. 

CLIFFORD  YEWDALL, 

Member  American  Society  of  Certified  Public  Accountants.  Cost 
Accountant,  Inland  Daily  Press  Association. 

How  to  Plan,  Plug  and  Produce  One  New  Contract  a  Weel(  for  52  Weeks. 

WALTER  G.  WILLIAMSON, 

Former  Managing  Editor,  Daily  Maroon,  University  of  Chicago,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  Board  of  Student  Publications.  Later  Copywriter,  Bryan 
Organisation.  Now  Advertising  Salesman,  Port  Chester  (N.Y.)  Item. 

Creating  With  Type  That  Intangible  Something  Called  Quality. 

WALTER  O.  ROBINSON, 

Director  of  Public  Speaking  of  New  York  Advertising  Club.  Instruc¬ 
tor,  St.  John's  College,  General  and  Jewish  Theological  Seminaries,  West 
Side  Y.M.C.A.,  Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

More  Results  from  Classified  Telephone  Selling  Technique. 

J.  GEORGE  FREDERICK, 

Former  Managing  Editor,  Printers’  Ink.  President,  The  Business 
Bourse.  Practical  Sales  Research,  Statistics,  Counsel,  Investigations. 
Founder,  New  York  Sales  Managers’  Club.  Author  of  "Modem  Sales 
Management”  and  "Selling  by  Telephone." 


The  Real  Facts  Within  Linage  Records. 

WILLIAM  D.  NUGENT, 

Formerly  Advertising  Director  of  Boston  Herald-Traveler.  Now  Vice- 
President  of  Media  Records,  Inc. 


The  Reasons  and  the  Remedy  for  Sunday  Linage  Losses. 

CLOWRY  CHAPMAN. 

Former  Advertising  Agency  Copy  Chief,  Newspaper  Promotion 
Director.  Now  Lecturer  and  Legal  Specialist  on  Trade  Marks  and 
Advertising.  Author,  Trade  Marks,  and  The  Law  on  Advertising. 

Making  Classified  Pay  the  Same  Revenue  as  National 
How  to  Step  Up  the  Sales  Ability  of  Your  Advertising  Staff  25%.  {Based 
on  two  years’  research  with  93  different  advertising  salesmen.) 

W.  G.  BRYAN, 

Former  Reporter,  Editor,  Advertising  Manager,  Business  Manager, 
Publisher.  Counselor  and  Director  »n  installing  Promotion  Service  on 
34  newspapers. 


JAMES  WRIGHT  BROWN, 

Past  President,  New  York  Advertising  Club.  Owner,  Editor  and  Pub¬ 
lisher,  Member  of  the  Executive  and  Governing  Committee  of  the 
Press  Congress  of  the  World,  will  preside  at  the  opening  meeting. 


These,  and  other  questions  on  matters  vital  to  the  greater  growth  of  profitable  advertising, 
will  be  authoritatively  answered  at: 

New  York 's  First  Advertising  Clinic  at 

The  New  York  Advertising  Club,  July  15-18 


Publications,  anxious  to  increase  their  patronage, 
extend  their  prestige,  and  multiply  their  profits, 
should  have  one  or  more  of  their  men  present. 
Practical  problems  will  be  completely  covered; 
ideas,  which  can  be  immediately  applied  in 
August,  will  be  fully  outlined. 


The  time  is  short.  For  more  definite  details 
better  write,  or  wire,  today,  because  if  there  is 
one  reason  more  than  another  for  lack  of  success 
in  life,  it  is  the  very  human  tendency  to  let  things 
drift. 


W.  G.  Bryan,  The  Bryan  Organization,  475  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 
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WHAT  OUR  READERS  SAY 


VIENNA’S  EXPERIENCE 

To  Euitor  &  PuBLiSHiX. — The  Louisi¬ 
ana  Legislative  bill,  now  happily  defeated, 
which  would  place  a  tax  of  15  per  cent 
upon  the  advertising  revenue  of  the 
Louisiana  newspapers,  recalls  an  experi¬ 
ence  I  had  in  Vienna  last'  fall  when  I 
called  upon  the  managing  director  of  the 
Oesterreichische  Ameigengellschaft,  one 
of  the  largest  advertising  agencies  in 
Austria.  He  told  me  that  the  advertis¬ 
ing  in  newspapers  of  Vienna  amounted  to 
very  little  because  the  city  had  levied  a 
heavy  tax  on  newspaper  advertising — a 
tax  so  heavy  that  the  newspapers  were 
finding  it  very  difficult  to  publish  adver¬ 
tising  at  a  profit  to  themselves.  He 
showed  me  a  number  of  Vienna  news¬ 
papers  containing  a  negligible  amount  of 
advertising  and  then  showed  me  news¬ 
papers  from  other  cities  throughout 
Austria  quite  well  filled  with  advertising 
(not  taxed).  He  told  me  that  their 
agency  was  placing  advertising  in  news¬ 
papers  all  over  Austria  except  in  Vienna. 

This  might  be  something  of  an  object 
lesson  for  the  lawmakers  of  Louisiana, 
who  certainly  would  not  want  to  see  the 
advertising  in  the  newspapers  of  their 
state  reduced  in  comparison  with  that  pub¬ 
lished  in  other  states  in  the  south. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Norman  S.  Rose, 

Advertising  Manager,  The  Christian 
Science  Monitor. 


“AS  YE  SOW” 

To  Editor  &  Publisher;  Your  at¬ 
tack  upon  the  vile  scheme  of  Gov.  Long 
to  suppress  the  freedom  and  business  of 
Louisiana’s  newspapers  rings  true. 

However,  it  would  greatly  interest 
readers  of  years’  standing,  like  yours 
truly,  should  you  provide  information  as 
to  how  many  of  the  newspapers  which 
Long  proposes  to  gag  and  hamstring 
aided  in  putting  Long  into  the  governor¬ 
ship. 

Naturally,  there  is  inquiry  as  to  how 
such  as  Long  got  the  political  power  to 
perpetuate  the  outrage.  Is  it  possible 
that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  Louis¬ 
iana  press  has  been  serving  the  party 
rather  than  the  public? 

Also,  Ml  page  9  of  your  issue  of  June 
21  this  heading:  “Chicago  Dailies  De¬ 
clare  War  on  (}angs !’’ 

It  seems  that  requires  cowardly 
murder  of  part  of  the  Chicago  press  to 
arouse  united  warfare  on  organized  mur¬ 
derers  by  the  (Thicago  press. 

I  give  up  the  newspaner  game,  as 
played.  In  my  fifty  years  of  ^itorship 
I  usually  discovered  that,  “As  ye  sow, 
so  shall  ye  reap.”  Possibly,  the  thing 
still  works  out  that  way. 

R.  F.  Paine. 

San  Francisco,  Calif.,  June  25. 


DAIUES  HOLD  OUTING 


Shut  Up  Shop  for  Day  While  Staffs 
Attend  Clambake  and  Treasure  Hunt 

The  Newhuryport  (Mass.)  Daily 
News  and  HerM  and  the  Gloucester 
(Mass.)  Times,  shut  up  shop  for  a 
day,  June  23,  while  the  entire  staffs 
of  both  papers  sailed  up  the  Parker 
River  to  Ipswich  Bluffs  for  an  outing 
and  clambake.  A  baseball  game  and 
track  and  field  events  provided  exercise 
for  those  that  wanted  it.  The  ball  game 
was  won  by  the  News  team. 

A  feature  of  the  day  was  a  treasure 
hunt  with  $5  in  gold  as  the  prize.  Mrs. 
Donald  Page  of  the  News  was  the 
winner. 

George  S.  Lang  of  the  News  and 
Sherman  L.  O.  Wilhelm  of  the  Times 
were  the  committee  in  charge,  and  Wes 
Wheeler,  Jim  Burke  and  Ed  Mason,  of 
the  News  arranged  the  athletic  con¬ 
tests. 


CHAHOON  RESIGNS  PRESIDENCY 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Canada  Power 
and  Paper  Corporation  in  Montreal, 
June  27,  George  Chahoon,  Jr.,  president, 
retired  from  active  management  of  the 
company,  remaining  as  director  and  exe¬ 
cutive.  He  was  succeeded  by  J.  H. 
Gundy. 


DR.  PETERS  DIES  IN  LONDON 


Author  of  Health  Column  Succumb* 
to  Lobar  Pneumonia 

Dr.  Lulu  Hunt  Peters,  physician  and 
dietitian,  who  conducted  a  daily  health 
column  for  the  Ledger  Syndicate  of 
Philadelphia  and  the  Post  Syndicate  of 
New  York,  died  in  London,  June  27,  of 
lobar  pneumonia.  Dr.  Peters  had  sailed 
for  London,  June  14,  to  attend  meetings 
of  the  Royal  Sanitary  Institute  and  was 
to  go  on  to  Dresden,  (Germany,  as  an 
official  delegate  of  the  American  Public 
Health  Association  to  the  International 
Hygiene  Exhibition  and  World  Health 
Conference.  She  was  taken  ill  with 
neuralgia  on  board  the  S.  S.  Adriatic 
and  after  her  arrival  in  London  her 
condition  grew  worse. 

Mrs.  Peters  started  writing  her  health 
column  in  November,  1927.  She  was 
born  in  Milford,  ME,  and  was  graduated 
from  the  Maine  State  Normal  School. 
She  obtained  her  degree  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Southern  California  in  1911. 
She  was  married  to  Louis  H.  Peters  of 
Los  .\ngeles. 

Dr.  Peters  was  decorated  by  the 
Serbian  and  Albanian  governments  for 
post-war  work  with  the  American  Red 
Cross.  She  was  a  member  of  the 
.\merican  Medical  Association,  Ameri¬ 
can  Public  Health  Association,  Medical 
Society  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
Alpha  Epsilon  Iota,  the  Authors’ 
League  of  America,  the  Woman  Pays 
Qub  of  New  York  and  the  Press  Oub 
of  Los  Angeles. 


A.  F.  A.  CHANGE  SOUGHT 


Tenth  District  Clubs  Want  Unit  Rep¬ 
resentation  on  Board 

(By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 
San  Antonio,  Tex.,  July  1. — A  com¬ 
mittee  from  the  Tenth  District  Advertis¬ 
ing  Federation  of  America  will  seek  co¬ 
operation  of  other  districts  in  an  effort 
to  obtain  favorable  action  on  their  com¬ 
mon  complaint  of  lack  of  executive  rep¬ 
resentation  in  the  national  body,  it  was 
announced  today  after  a  meeting  of 
officers  and  directors  at  Laredo,  Texas. 

A  movement  launched  at  Dallas 
favored  withdrawal  from  the  national 
organization  and  formation  of  a  South¬ 
western  advertising  association,  in  which 
Mexico  would  be  included,  unless  the 
Federation  provided  for  a  director  from 
each  of  the  12  districts. 

Organization  of  a  Laredo  advertising 
club  was  started  during  the  meeting  there. 


PRESS  CABLE  RATES  DOWN 


Reduction  Announced  In  Shanghei- 
Manila  Service 

The  Commercial  Pacific  Cable  Com¬ 
pany  announced  a  20  per  cent  reduction, 
effective  July  2.  in  press  rates  on  dis¬ 
patches  from  Shanghai  to  Manila.  The 
reduction  will  lower  the  charges  from  20 
cents  Mexican  (about  seven  cents  Amer¬ 
ican  money)  to  16  cents  Mexican. 

The  reduction  is  the  result  of  an 
agreement  between  the  cable  company 
and  the  Chinese  Nationalist  Ministry  of 
Communications.  A  reduction  in  the 
cable  rates  between  Shanghai  and  San 
Francisco  is  also  expected. 


J.  M.  SOLER  DIES 


Editor  of  La  Prensa  of  New  York 
Succumbs  to  Heart  Disease 

J.  M.  Soler.  an  editor  of  La  Prensa, 
a  New  York  Spanish  language  daily,  for 
the  last  thirteen  years,  died  of  heart 
disease  on  June  28  at  his  home  in  Brook¬ 
lyn.  He  was  39  years  old. 

Mr.  Soler  was  born  in  Spain  and 
came  to  the  United  States  fourteen 
years  ago.  5>oon  afterward  he  joined 
the  staff  of  La  Prensa.  His  widow  sur¬ 
vives  him.  He  was  buried  at  Holy 
Cross  Cemetery,  Brooklyn. 


RENAUD  ON  VACATION 

Ralph  Renaud,  managing  editor  of  the 
Nnv  York  World,  left  June  30  for  a 
month’s  vacation  at  Mirror  Lake,  Wolf- 
boro,  N.  H. 


Q^hituarg 


JOHN  PERRY,  for  many  years  a  re¬ 
porter  on  the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Cou- 
rant  and  also  with  other  newspapers 
during  his  career,  died  at  Morristown, 
N.  J.,  June  28,  where  he  had  gone  to 
recover  from  an  illness. 

Rollo  D.  Curtis,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Marion  (N.  Y.)  Enterprise 
for  the  past  45  years,  died  June  27  in 
his  home  in  that  place  following  a  long 
illness.  He  served  for  two  years  as 
editor  of  the  Jordan  (N.Y.)  Intelli¬ 
gencer,  later  founding  the  Enterprise 
which  he  conducted  for  nearly  half  a 
century. 

H.  W.  Coates,  newspaper  artist  for 
ten  years  with  the  Philadelphia  Public 
Ledger  art  department,  died  suddenly 
June  28  in  Jefferson  hospital,  Phila¬ 
delphia.  Mr.  Coates,  who  was  65  years 
old,  went  to  the  Ledger  from  the  New 
York  Herald  and  had  been  with  various 
other  New  York  papers. 

Samuel  George  Murdock,  father  of 
Harry  T.  Murdock,  dramatic  editor  of 
the  Philadelphia  Evening  Ledger,  died 
June  27  of  heart  disease  at  his  home  in 
Vineland,  N.  J. 

Katherine  Agnes  McClure,  24, 
daughter  of  W.  Frank  McClure,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Albert  Frank  &  Co.,  died  last 
week.  Funeral  services  were  held  in 
Wilmette  June  28. 

George  L.  Wilkinson,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Burlington  (Col.)  Re¬ 
publican-Record  dropped  dead  of  heart 
failure  while  attending  a  traveling 
vaudeville  show  June  25.  He  was  born 
in  Westerville,  O.,  and  had  lived  in 
Burlington  twenty-five  years. 

Charles  K.  Radcliffe,  85,  who  estab¬ 
lished  the  Lake  County  (Mich.)  Star  at 
Baldwin  57  years  ago,  died  in  Detroit 
recently.  He  was  a  veteran  of  the  Civil 
war. 

William  J.  Hower,  of  Wilmington, 
Del.,  purchasing  agent  for  the  duPont 
Rayon  Co.,  died  suddenly  while  bathing 
near  Aronimink,  N.  Y.,  June  19.  At 
one  time  he  was  connected  with  the 
Wilmington  Morning  News. 

John  Atwood  Wilkinson,  75,  veteran 
accountant  and  cashier  of  the  Peoria 
(Ill.)  Journal-Transcript,  died  June  26. 
He  had  been  with  the  Journal-Transcript 
43  years. 

Mrs.  Eva  I.  Brogan,  71,  died  in  San 
Antonio  last  week.  She  was  the  mother 
of  two  sons  well  known  in  newspaperdom 
of  that  section:  William  F.  Brogan, 
manager  of  the  San  Antonio  Light  serv¬ 
ice  department,  and  John  V.  Brogan, 
former  managing  editor  of  the  Light, 
now  treasurer  of  Coulter  &  Payne,  Inc., 
advertising  agency. 

Mrs.  La  VINA  Wilhelm,  68,  mother  of 
Clayton  Wilhelm  of  the  Toledo  Times 
advertising  department,  died  last  week. 

Marcus  C.  Heaslip,  78,  employe  of 
the  Dallas  News  typographical  depart¬ 
ment  for  24  years,  di^  in  Dallas  last 
week.  He  was  a  native  of  Canada. 
Charles  Edward  Snell,  42,  editor 


Editorial  reprinted  from  Botton  Post 
June  k,  19se 

THE  BOSTON  TRANSCRIPT 

In  another  column  of  today’s 
Post  is  a  review  of  Joseph  Edgar 
Chamberlain’s  book,  “The  Boston 
Transcript.”  It  is  a  history  of  the 
first  100  years  of  that  splendid 
newspaper,  which  is  this  year  cele¬ 
brating  its  centenary.  One  century 
of  continued  publication  is  un¬ 
usual  in  the  newspaper  field  (the 
Post  reaches  that  goal  in  1931). 
It  is  pleasant  to  be  able  to  sap 
sincerely  that  the  Transcript  has 
always  occupied  an  enviable  place 
in  journalism,  that  with  the  pass- 
ing  of  years  it  grows  better. 

The  Post  hopes  that  this  excel¬ 
lent  Boston  institution  will  enjoy 
the  rewards  of  fine  endeavor  for 
at  least  another  hundred  years. 


and  publisher  of  the  Utica  (N.Y.) 
Weekly  Times,  and  a  labor  leader  in 
central  New  York,  was  killed  June  27 
when  his  car  was  overturned  near  Utica. 
Mr.  Snell  had  been  associated  with  a 
number  of  newspapers.  In  1904  he 
bought  the  Oxford  (N.Y.)  Press  and 
merged  it  with  the  Oxford  Times. 
Eleven  years  later  he  sold  his  interest 
and  started  newspaper  enterprises  in 
other  New  York  communities.  He  was 
with  the  Utica  Daily  Press  in  1917,  and 
10  years  later  became  president  of  the 
Weekly  Times. 

Mrs.  Harriet  K.  McMahon,  35, 
wife  of  James  E.  McMahon,  night 
editor  of  the  Waterville  (Me.)  Sentinel, 
died  June  28  after  a  short  illness. 


THREE  PRINTERS  KILLED 

Three  employes  of  the  printing  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Oklahoma  Publishing 
Company,  Okla.,  publishers  of  the  Daily 
Okldhoman  and  Times,  were  killed  June 
22  when  their  roadster  crashed  into  the 
rear  end  of  a  truck  laden  with  oil  drill¬ 
ing  machinery.  Those  killed  were  Robert 
Mullin,  Sybil  Barnard  and  A.  S.  Davis, 
and  the  injured  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R. 
H.  Black  and  R.  L.  Carleton. 


FOREMAN  KILLS  SELF 

E.  S.  Hill,  45,  foreman  of  the  Bremer 
County  Independent  at  Waverly,  Iowa, 
killed  himself  June  26  by  drinking  for¬ 
maldehyde  in  the  composing  room  of  the 
paper.  Hiss  had  previously  been  with 
the  Waverly  (la.)  Democrat,  the  Des 
Moines  (la.)  Register,  and  the  Atlantic 
(la.)  News-Telegraph.  Funeral  services 
and  burial  were  at  Atlantic. 


ANGELINE  STONE 

Miss  Angeline  Stone,  17-year  old 
doughter  of  I,  K.  Stone,  president  of  the 
Duplex  Printing  Press  Company,  died 
at  her  home  in  Battle  Creek,  Mich., 
June  28.  Funeral  services  were  held 
July  1. 


The  first  question 
asked  of  any  other 
feature  service: 

“How  does  it  com¬ 
pare  with  NEA?" 


NEA  Service,  Inc., 

1200  W.  3rd  St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


The  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  has 
a  higher  percentage 
of  its  total  weekday 
and  Sunday  circula¬ 
tion  concentrated  in 
New  York’s  suburbs 
and  the  residential 
boroughs  of  Queens 
and  Richmond  than 
any  other  New  Y  ork 
newspaper. 


NEW  YORK 


Ketalb  tribune 
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DOORBELLS 


NATT  W.  EMERSON 
Vice^Presidpot 
Manager  of 
New  England  Office 


Nearly  every  day,  some  of  our  people  are 
out  after  information.  Going  around  with  a 
salesman,  perhaps,  to  observe  how  he  sells  the 
product.  Calling  on  New  York’s  biggest  buyers 
—  or  on  Robinson’s  store  at  the  crossroads  — 
or  at  Mrs.  Wright’s  front  door. 

Just  recently  your  wife  may  have  met  some 
of  our  people.  They  were  selling  Fuller  Brushes 
door-to-door — part  of  the  preparatory 'work  in 
our  service  of  the  Fuller  Brush  business. 

We  ring  thousands  of  doorbells  in  the  course 
of  a  year.  We  think  you  can  learn  a  lot  that  way. 


LEON  D.  HANSEN 
Account  Rcprocnutivc 
Manager  of 
Pitttburgh  Office 


PAUL  McELROY 
Account  Rcprcacnutivc 
Detroit 


ROGER  TtTTLE 

Account  RcpretenUtive 


JAMES  L.  TROWBRIDGE 
Writer 
T<ieuf  fork 


GEORGIA  LEFnNGWELL 
Publicity  Depertment 
New  York 


WILUAM  T.  WATERS 
AiritUnt  Account  RepreeentatiTe 
New  York 


WILLIAM  C  MAGEE 
AMociete  Manager,  Production  Departaent 
New  York 


Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn 

INCORPORATED 

Advertising 


383  MADISON  AVENUE  •  NEW  YORK 


CHICAGO,  McCormick  Building  BOSTON,  10  State  Street  BUFFALO,  Rand  Building  PITTSBURGH,  Grant  Building  MINNEIAPOLIS,  Northwestern  Bank  Building 
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BRANDEBURY,  A.P.  NEWS 
EDITOR,  RETIRES 

Well  Known  for  His  Work  on  Im* 
portent  New*  Stories  During  21 

Years  With  Organization  — 
Started  on  Publishers’  Press 

Carl  Erandebury,  executive  news  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  Associated  Press,  retired  to 
private  life,  July  1,  after  21  years  serv¬ 
ice  with  the  organization,  during  which 
he  served  in  all  positions  of  the  news 
room,  from  reporter  to  the  executive 
post.  He  has  been  succeeded  by  Charles 
E.  Honce,  central  division  news  editor 
at  Chicago  for  the  past  three  years. 

L.  A.  Brophy,  A.  P.  feature  editor  at 
Washington,  has  been  transferred  to 
Chicago  to  take  Honce’s  place,  and  Reid 
Montford,  of  the  Washington  feature 
staff,  has  been  named  acting  feature 
editor  at  that  point. 

Before  his  departure  Mr.  Brandebury 
was  presented  with  a  gold  watch  by  his 
associates.  On  the  case  of  the  watch 
was  the  inscription :  “To  Carl  Brande¬ 
bury  with  the  affection  of  his  friends  of 
the  .Associated  Press.” 

The  retiring  news  editor  joined  the 
A.  P.  21  years  ago  as  a  reporter.  Be¬ 
fore  that  he  had  been  with  the  old  Pub¬ 
lishers’  Press,  now  the  United  Press  As¬ 
sociations,  with  which  organization  he 
served  during  the  Spanish- American 
War.  His  first  position  on  the  A.  P. 
was  that  of  reporter.  His  main  interest 
was  sports,  particularly  baseball,  and  he 
covert  every  VV'^orld  Series  for  the  past 
10  years,  except  that  of  1929. 

One  of  Brandebury’s  most  famous  as¬ 
signments  with  the  A.  P.  was  that  which 
took  him  to  Labrador  to  meet  Peary 
upon  his  return  from  his  expedition  to 
the  North  Pole.  While  on  the  staff  of 
Publishers’  Press  he  covered  the  trial 
of  Harry  Thaw. 

Brandebury  was  also  greatly  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  financial  world  and  covered 
many  leading  Wall  Street  stories.  After 
long  and  extremely  active  service  on  the 
reportorial  staff  he  was  appointed  city 
editor  and  subsequently  executive  news 
editor. 

Mr.  Honce  comes  to  the  New  York 
office  after  11  years  in  the  Chicago  head¬ 
quarters,  the  last  three  of  which  he 
served  as  news  editor  of  the  central  di¬ 
vision.  Prior  to  joining  the  A.P.  he 
was  with  the  Dcs  Moines  Capital.  He 
started  newspaper  work  in  Keokuk,  la., 
his  birthplace,  where  he  served  on  the 
Constitutional-Democrat  and  the  Keokuk 
Cate  City.  His  next  position  was  with 
the  PurliiK/ton  fla.l  Gazette.  Following 
that  he  joined  the  Field  Artillery  during 
the  war.  He  is  34  years  old  and  was 
married  in  1916. 

HARNERS  GO  TO  COLOMBIA 

New  Correspondent  (or  A.P.  Plans  to 
Fly  From  Cartagena  to  Bogota 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  E.  Harner  and 
their  infant  son  sailed  July  2  on  the 
S.S.  Zacapata  for  Cartagena,  Colombia. 
Mr.  Harner  has  l)een  named  Associated 
Press  correspondent  for  Colombia.  He 
and  his  family  will  fly  from  Cartagena 
to  Bogota,  the  Colombian  capital,  with 
President-elect  Olaya  Herrera  and 
Senora  Herrera,  who  are  passengers  on 
the  Zacapata. 

Mr.  Harner  was  formerly  in  the  Chi¬ 
cago  office  of  the  Associated  Press  and 
recently  has  f>een  in  Washington. 

LEQUATTE  A  CLUB  DIRECTOR 

President  of  Churchill-Hall  Agency 
Elected  to  New  York  Board 

H.  R.  LeQuatte.  president  of  Qiurchill- 
Hall,  Inc.,  New  York  advertising  agency, 
has  been  unanimously  elected  a  member 
of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  .Adver¬ 
tising  Qub  of  New  York  to  fill  out  the 
remaining  year  of  Giarles  E.  Murphy’s 
term.  Mr.  Murphy  having  been  made 
president  of  the  club. 

Mr.  I^eQuatte  has  headed  Qiurchill- 
Hall  since  1921.  He  came  to  New  York 
two  years  before  that,  after  spending  tyi 
years  with  a  Chicago  agency. 


I.N.S.  CHIEF  RETURNS  FROM  EUROPE 


A  ' 


Frank  Mason,  president  of  International  News  Service,  returned  to  New  York, 
June  25,  after  an  inspection  tour  of  LN.S.  bureaus  in  England,  France,  Ger¬ 
many  and  Russia.  Photo  shows  him  on  the  bridge  of  the  S.S.  Bremen  with 
Mrs.  Mason  and  Capt.  Ziegenbein,  skipper  of  the  giant  liner. 


14.YEAR.OLD  OHIO  BOY 
WINS  MARBLE  TITLE 

Jimmy  Lee,  Entry  of  Columbus  Citi¬ 
zen,  Sails  July  5  On  Cruise 
Through  Panama  Canal  to 
California 

A  14-year-old  boy  will  sail  from  New 
York  on  the  S.S.  Ecuador,  July,  5,  for 
San  Francisco  via  the  Panama  Canal  as 
the  result  of  winning  the  eighth  national 
marble  tournament  sponsored  by  the  cen¬ 
tral  group  of  Scripps-Howard  news¬ 
papers  at  Ocean  City,  N.  J.,  last  week. 

The  boy  is  Jimmy  I.ee  of  Columbus, 
O.,  whose  shot  was  more  accurate  than 
that  of  all  the  other  52  city  champions 
assembled  in  the  stadium  at  Ocean  City. 
He  was  entered  by  the  Columbus  (O. ) 
Citizen,  a  Scripps-Howard  newspaper. 

Jimmy  was  proclaimed  king  of  Ameri¬ 
can  marble  shooters  when,  he  emerged 
victorious  in  the  final  match  of  the  week 
over  11 -year-old  Floyd  A.  Walker  of 
IX‘catur,  entered  by  the  Decatur  Herald. 
This  final  match  was  broadcast. 

Immediately  after  his  victory,  Jimmy 
was  given  a  21-jewel  wrist  watch  and 
the  runner-up  and  six  other  league 
champions  also  were  given  watches. 

When  Jimmy’s  train  pulled  in  at  the 
Union  Station  in  Columbus  the  following 
morning,  two  brass  bands  and  thousands 
of  proud  Columbusites  were  there  to 
greet  him.  After  a  parade,  Jimmy  was 
met  at  the  city  hall  by  state  and  city 
officials  and  given  the  key  to  the  city. 
.After  a  busy  round  of  receptions,  Jimmy 
packed  his  grips  again  and  was  taken  to 
New  York. 

Jimmy  is  the  second  Columbus  Citizen 
entry  in  eight  years  to  win  the  natifuial 
marble  championship.  Harlin  McCoy 
won  the  title  in  192.3. 

More  than  1,000,000  boys  played  in  the 
33  city  tournaments  in  this  year’s  con¬ 
test,  according  to  Ralph  E.  Shurtleff, 
director.  Twenty-four  states  were  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  finals  at  Ocean  City.  The 
Columbus  sharpshooter  was  coached  and 
chaperoned  by  Earl  Minderman,  promo¬ 
tion  editor  of  the  Columbus  Citizen. 

TERRETT  BOOK  OUT 

"Only  Saps  Work,”  a  book  on  the 
growth  and  activities  of  racketeering  in 
numerous  industries,  by  Courtenay  Ter- 
rett,  reporter  at  various  times  for  the 
.Vrrc’  York  World,  New  York  Telegram 
and  .Vc7C'  York  Evening  Po.<!t,  was  pub¬ 
lished  this  week  by  Vanguard  Press. 

JOINS  SAN  ANTONIO  AGENCY 

O.  C.  .Auld  has  resigned  from  the 
display  staff  of  the  Big  Spring  (Tex.) 
Daily  Herald  to  become  a  copy  writer 
with  the  Britt  Advertising  .Agency  of 
San  .Antonio. 


WALKER  MADE  NEA  OFFICER 

New  Vice-President  Will  Continue  In 
Charge  of  Editorial  Branch 

Announcement  of  the  election  of  Her¬ 
bert  W.  Walker  as  a  vice-president  of 
NE.A  Service  at  the  recent  meeting  of 
the  board  of 
directors  of  this 
organization  was 
made  this  week 
by  Fred  S.  F'er- 
guson,  president. 
The  organization 
of  NEA  now  in¬ 
cludes  two  vice- 
presidents,  James 
W.  Dean,  busi¬ 
ness  manager, 
having  been  vice- 
president  for  the 
past  three  years. 

Herbert  W.Walkhr 

of  NE.A  for  the  past  five  years  and 
will  continue  in  general  charge  of  the 
editorial  side,  with  Mr.  Dean  continuing 
in  general  charge  of  the  business  side. 
Mr.  Walker,  who  is  33  years  old,  gained 
his  early  newspaper  experience  on  the 
Atchison  Globe  and  the  Kansas  City 
Star.  In  1916  he  joined  the  United 
Press  staff  in  Washington  and  remaineil 
with  this  organization  until  the  United 
States  entered  the  war  during  which  he 
served  with  the  naval  aviation  service. 
After  a  short  period  with  the  Washing¬ 
ton  A^civs,  following  the  war,  Mr. 
Walker  joined  NE.A  as  managing  editor, 
his  appointment  as  editor  following. 

CHANCES  ON  KING  STAFF 

Kinnaird  Named  Atsiatant  to  Con¬ 
nolly — Paquin  Promotion  Manager 

Samuel  S.  Pa(|uin,  service  manager  of 
King  Features  Syndicate,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  promotion  manager  of  that  or¬ 
ganization,  it  was  announced  this  week 
by  Joseph  V.  Connolly,  president  and 
general  manager.  He  succeeds  Clark 
Kinnaird.  who  has  been  named  assistant 
to  Mr.  Connolly. 

Thomas  Weir,  of  the  staff  of  Central 
Press  .Association,  recently  taken  over  by 
King,  has  succeeded  Paquin. 

It  is  also  planned  to  have  Mr.  Kin¬ 
naird  act  as  assistant  to  h'.  J.  Goueh. 
head  of  the  Hearst  Radio  Service,  Mr. 
Connolly  said.  Mr.  Gough  will  leave 
New  York  shortly  on  a  tour  of  the 
Hearst  papers  to  consult  with  publishers 
about  the  use  of  radio  in  promotion. 

OUT  FOR  STATE  SENATE 

Charles  E.  Hodges,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Morgantown  (W’.Va.)  Do- 
minion-N'ezi's.  announced  last  week  he 
would  seek  the  Democratic  nomination 
for  the  state  senate. 


SPAIN  HONORS  WRITERS 
COVERING  GENEVA 

International  Association  of  Journal¬ 
ists  Get  Decoration  for  “Service  to 

Humanity’’ — Reporters  at  Log¬ 
gerheads  With  SwissAuthorities 

{Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Geneva. — The  International  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Journalists  Accredited  to  the 
Ixague  of  Nations,  has  been  awarded  the 
Gold  Medal  of  Labor,  a  decoration  pre¬ 
sented  once  each  year  by  the  Spanish 
government  to  individuals,  groups  or  or¬ 
ganizations  which  have  done  conspicuous 
service  to  humanity. 

Notification  of  the  award,  which 
came  from  Senor  Guad-el-Jelu,  Minister 
of  Labor,  stated  that  the  medal  was 
awarded  to  a  foreign  organization  for  the 
first  time  and  it  was  because  of  invaluable 
contribution  to  the  cause  of  International 
Peace  and  understanding  and  to  the 
I..eaguc  of  Nations  that  the  Geneva 
journalists  were  selected. 

The  official  recognition  by  the  Spanish 
Government  of  the  International  Journal¬ 
ists  .Association  is  considered  highly  im¬ 
portant  at  the  moment  because  newspaper¬ 
men  “covering”  the  League  and  interna¬ 
tional  activities  in  Oneva  are  more  or 
less  at  loggerheads  with  the  Swiss  Fed¬ 
eral  authorities  concerning  censorship, 
journalistic  confidences  and  other  prerog¬ 
atives. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  .Association, 
which  is  composed  of  about  250  news¬ 
paper  writers  of  27  nationalities,  to  carry 
their  fight  for  recognition  before  the 
Assembly  of  the  League,  if  necessary  to 
ad i list  their  controversy  with  the  Swiss. 
Attempts  by  Swiss  Police  to  force  an 
English  correspondent.  Ghallinor  James, 
of  the  London  Daily  Mail,  to  reveal  the 
source  of  information  he  had  obtained 
from  a  high  League  Official,  is  the  chief 
grievance  of  the  correspondents.  Their 
contention  is  based  on  the  claim  that  since 
the  League  and  International  I.alior 
Office  are  international  and  extra-terri¬ 
torial.  their  work  is  of  the  same  char¬ 
acter.  The  dispatches  they  send  to  their 
own  or  other  countries,  excluding  those 
who  work  for  Swiss  newspapers,  it  is 
held,  should  be  privileged  sinee  thev  con¬ 
cern  only  the  League  and  its  relations 
with  its  member  states. 

Tlie  present  membership  in  the  .Asso¬ 
ciation  inrludei! ;  Germans,  33;  French, 
26;  British.  18;  .Americans,  17;  Swiss, 
16;  Tugoslavians.  10;  Spanish.  7;  Dutch, 
t’olish  and  rzechoslovakians,  six  each; 
Fonmanians.  Hungarians  and  Italians, 
five  each ;  Belgians  and  .Austrians,  four 
e-ch !  three  Australians,  two  each  from 
'  •-'tontine.  Denmark.  Greece.  Tanan, 
I.etiM'a.  Vorwav.  Portugal  and  Sweeden, 
3nd  OOP  Russian.  T  ithuanian,  Esthonian, 
ranadian  and  Chinese. 

SECOND  PLANE  OPERATED 

The  Cleveland  N^ews  has  placed  in 
service  its  second  airplane,  having  had 
successful  results  the  past  year  in  its 
first  plane,  the  Senator  Hanna.  The  new 
plane  is  the  Senator  Hanna  II.  named 
for  the  late  Senator  M.  A.  Hanna, 
grandfather  of  Dan  R.  Hanna.  Tr., 
president,  and  Mark  A.  Hanna,  vice- 
president  of  the  News.  The  new  plane 
is  a  twin-motored  Sikorsky  amphibian, 
capable  of  123  miles  an  hour. 

DAILY  SUSPENDS 

-After  a  life  of  only  a  few  weeks,  the 
Grafton  Evening  Press  suspended  publi¬ 
cation  June  28.  -A  short  statement  ex¬ 
plained  that  suspension  was  due  to 
“circumstances  over  which  it  had  no 
control.”  J.  Mbnroe  Royers,  an  official 
of  the  Grafton  Newspaper  Publishing 
company,  which  published  tlie  paper, 
has  been  assigned  its  accounts. 

DOLAN  PICTURE  ACCEPTED 

The  first  motion  picture  scenario 
written  by  Frank  Dolan,  former  -A  ew 
York  Daily  Nnvs  reporter,  was  ac¬ 
cepted  for  production  this  week  by 
Pathe.  It  is  titled.  “Taking  the  Rap,” 
and  Dolan  has  been  assigned  to  write 
the  dialogue. 
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**Building  and  Loan”  a  great  perpetually  constructive  Influence 


in  the  KEYSTONE  STATE 

PA.  HAS  4,4^T  BUILDING  AND  Pennsylvania  is  possessed  of 

LOAN  ASSOCIATIONS-  “ 


OVER  IaRP 
OF  U.5. 
TOTAL 


cq/viU 


constructive  influence”  shared 
by  no  other  state  to  such  a  degree. 

The  Keystone  State  has  4,427 
Building  and  Loan  Associations 
(local  only)  with  1,776,104  mem¬ 
bers,  and  $1,245,988  assets  (1927) 
— more  than  one-third  of  U.  S. 
total. 

Thus,  Pennsylvania  may  be  said 
to  liave  constituted  a  continuous 
“construction  program”  all  its 
own  in  the  way  of  building  activi¬ 
ties  being  perpetually  carried  on 
in  connection  with  these  local 
associations. 


All  of  which  is  just  so  much  more  “to  the  good”  constructively  for  the  Common¬ 
wealth — independent  of  the  various  1930  “prosperity  building  and  construction 
campaigns”  in  various  stages  of  advancement. 

The  sum  total  of  all  such  activities,  including  increased  production  in  many 
lines  of  business,  trade,  and  industry — is  putting  millions  of  dollars  in  circula¬ 
tion  throughout  the  Keystone  State. 

The  SECOND  AIARKET  of  the  nation  is  a  steady  and  consistent  suj)porter  of 
standard  trade-marked  products.  Once  its  suj)port  is  gained — another  “const laic- 
tive”  record  is  scored — by  the  national  advertiser.  Make  this  “sales  record”  the 
“high”  in  21  important  Keystone  cities  and  their  surrounding  territory.  Adver¬ 
tise  in  tliese  21  representative  Pennsylvania  papers: 


Circulation 

2.S00 

lines 

10,000 

lines 

tfAllentown  Call  . 

(M) 

38,367 

.12 

.12 

tfAllentown  Call  . 

.(S) 

29,139 

.12 

.12 

tfBeaver  Falls  News  Tribune. 

.(E) 

8,725 

.04 

.04 

ttBethlehem  Globe  Times . 

.(E) 

16,223 

.07 

.07 

•‘Chester  Times  . 

.(E) 

21,442 

.08 

.07 

ttGoatesville  Record  . 

.(E) 

6,979 

.04 

.035 

ttConnellsville  Courier . 

.(E) 

6,334 

.04 

.04 

••Elaston  Express  . 

.(E) 

35,454 

.12 

.12 

••Elrie  Times  . 

.(E) 

33,232 

.09 

.09 

ttGreensburg  Review-Tribune.  (EIM) 

14,081 

.06 

.06 

ttHazehon  Plain-Speaker... . . . 

.(E)) 

21,540 

.08 

.07 

ttHazehon  Standard-Sentinel.. 

(M)  j 

ttLebanon  News  Times . 

(E) 

11,023 

.05 

.05 

••Mount  Carmel  Item . 

.(E) 

5,187 

.035 

.035 

••Oil  City  Derrick . 

,.(M) 

Circulation 

8,539 

2.S00 

lines 

.05 

lO.OOC 

lines 

.05 

••Scranton  Times . 

..(E) 

47,587 

.15 

.14 

••Sharon  Herald . 

..(E) 

7,875 

.0357 

.0357 

tfWashington  Observer  and 
Reporter  . 

(ME) 

17,948 

.06 

.06 

••West  Chester  Local  News. . 

..(E) 

11,484 

.05 

.05 

••Wilkes-Barre  Times  Leader. 

..(E) 

27,552 

.07 

.07 

ttWilliamsport  Sun  and 

Gazette  &  Bulletin . (M&E) 

28,622 

.10 

.10 

ttYork  Dispatch . 

..(E) 

21,249 

.07 

.07 

••  A.  B.  C.  Publishers’  Statement,  April  1,  1930. 
tt  Government  Statement,  April  1,  1930. 
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DRIVERS’  CLUB  CUTS 
ACCIDENT  RATIO 

Camden  Courier-Post  Reduces  Loss 
Ratio  on  Delirery  Truck  Accidents 
49  Per  Cent  in  Year  Through 
Driyers’  Safety  Organization 


A  drivers’  club  with  a  self-appointed 
“police”  committee,  regular  weekly 
bonuses  and  periodical  special  awards  has 
succeeded  in  cutting  in  half  the  loss  ratio 
on  delivery  trucks  of  the  Camden  (N.J.) 
Courier  and  Post,  according  to  W.  L. 
Tushingham,  business  manager.  These 
papers  with  an  average  of  78  per  cent 
for  the  four  year  period,  1925-1928,  in¬ 
clusive,  reduced  its  average  to  39  per  cent 
for  1929. 

"This  gratifying  record  is  all  the  more 
remarkable,”  Mr.  Tushingham  said, 
“when  it  is  considered  that  our  27  cars 
operate  in  Camden  and  South  Jersey,  a 
territory  burdened  with  one  of  the  worst 
general  accident  records  in  the  country, 
due  to  the  immense  volume  of  traffic 
bound  for  Atlantic  City  and  other  shore 
points.” 

The  drivers  formed  the  Courier- Post 
Safety  Club,  the  business  iranager  ex¬ 
plained.  The  clubs  meet  twice  a  month 
to  discuss  safety  work  and  the  circum¬ 
stances  surrounding  any  accident.  A  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  insurance  company 
handling  the  papers’  account  is  usually 
present.  The  club  has  its  own  “police” 
committee  who  report  and  hold  court 
on  any  infractions  of  rules  by  a  member. 
Fines  are  imposed  which  go  into  the  club 
treasury  and  each  member  pays  25  cents 
a  week  dues.  The  funds  are  used  for 
special  safety  prizes. 

Four  teams  are  formed  and  those  go¬ 
ing  through  a  month  without  an  accident 
share  the  prizes.  In  addition  to  this 
medals  are  given  by  J.  David  Stern, 
publisher,  to  each  member  who  goes 
through  a  six  months’  period  without  an 
accident.  A  clean  record  for  three  suc¬ 
cessive  six  month  periods  is  rewarded 
with  a  gold  medal. 

The  company  also  gives  each  driver 
$1  a  week  bonus  for  a  perfect  record. 
An  accident  deprives  him  of  his  bonus 
for  four  weeks,  or  longer,  at  the  dis¬ 
cretion  of  the  circulation  manager  or 
delivery  foreman.  An  additional  bonus 
from  the  publisher  is  split  among  the 
drivers  every  six  months.  This  Ixinus 
represents  half  the  saving  on  mainten¬ 
ance  due  to  more  careful  driving,  and 
amounts  to  about  $1,000  a  year. 

The  truckmen  are  completely  uni¬ 
formed.  The  company  pays  half  the  cost 
of  the  outfit. 

Speaking  of  the  results  obtained  from 
the  club  system,  Mr.  Tushingham  said: 

“We  are  mighty  proud  of  the  spirit 
shown  by  the  drivers  in  this  work,  and 
of  the  splendid  record  set  up  in  1929,  the 
first  year  of  the  safety  club.  Present 
indications  point  to  an  even  better  exper¬ 
ience  during  1930.” 


To  Advertize  Streuzz  Heaterz 

Klau  -  Van  Pieterson-Dunlap-Young- 
green.  Inc.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  has  been 
appointed  to  direct  the  advertising  of 
the  Strauss  Electric  Appliance  Company, 
Waukesha.  VV'is.,  manufacturers  of  elec¬ 
tric  water  heaters.  Agricultural  publi¬ 
cations,  business  papers  and  class  maga¬ 
zines  will  be  used  in  the  initial  cam¬ 
paign. 


'  Attended  Automobile  Recez 

Scott  Rowley,  circulation  manager, 
Jamestfftvn  (N.Y.)  Morning  Post  enter¬ 
tained  46  carrier  boys  at  the  semi-an¬ 
nual  200  mile  automobile  races  at  the 
Tipton  Bowl,  Altoona,  Pa.,  recently  as 
a  reward  for  obtaining  new  home  de¬ 
livered  subscriptions.  Eighty  per  cent 
of  the  carrier  boys  earned  the  trip. 


Appointed  Diztrict  Meneger 

Thomas  Allen  has  been  appointed  dis¬ 
trict  man  in  the  circulation  department 
of  the  Waterbury  (Conn.)  Republican 
and  American. 


Staged  Dog  Parade 

The  third  annual  Dog  Parade  was 
staged  by  the  Springfield  Illinois  (Ill.) 
State  Journal,  June  27.  An  entry  blank 
was  run  in  the  Journal  several  days  pre¬ 
ceding  the  parade.  Prizes  were  awarded 
to  the  largest  dog,  the  smallest  dog,  the 
prettiest  dressed  dog,  the  most  comically 
dressed  dog,  the  dog  with  the  longest 
tail,  the  dog  with  the  shortest  tail,  the 
best  looking  dog,  the  homeliest  dog,  the 
best  trick  performing  dog.  The  parade 
passed  through  the  downtown  business 
district  of  Springfield,  led  by  a  band. 
All  the  children  having  dogs  in  the 
parade  were  given  a  theatre  party,  in  a 
local  theatre.  Several  hundred  dogs  were 
in  the  line  led  by  their  proud  owners. 


Carrier  Band  Tourz  State 

Traveling  by  bus,  the  Carrier  Boys 
Band  of  the  Portland  Maine  Publishing 
Company,  publisher  of  the  Portland 
Press  Herald,  Evening  Express  and 
Sunday  Telegram,  made  a  tour  of  Maine 
this  week  giving  concerts  in  21  communi¬ 
ties. 


Carriers  On  Outing 

The  carrier  boys  of  the  Norfolk 
(Va.)  Virginian-Pilot  were  guests  of 
that  paper  at  an  all  day  outing  to  Ocean 
View,  a  local  seashore  resort,  on  Satur¬ 
day,  June  26. 


Organizes  Babe  Ruth  Club 

The  Chicago  Herald  &  Examiner  has 
capitalized  the  Babe  Ruth  Sports  fea¬ 
ture  by  organizing  a  Babe  Ruth  Club. 
A  Babe  Ruth  button  is  issued  to  every 
member  of  the  club  and  a  circular  is 
sent  the  members  urging  them  to  earn 
prizes  for  obtaining  new  home  delivered 
customers. 


Circulation  Staff  Featured 

J.  Paul  Kienzle,  circulation  manager 
of  the  Springfield  Illinois  State  Jour¬ 
nal  and  his  circulation  staff  were  fea¬ 
tured  in  four  full  pages  of  photographs 
and  stories  in  the  edition  just  issued  to 
commemorate  the  opening  of  the  State 
Journal’s  new  building. 


New  Circulation  Booklet 

The  Baltimore  Sun  has  issued  an  at¬ 
tractive  four-page  folder  showing  how 
the  Sunpapers  go  home  in  Baltimore  and 
its  suburbs.  Photographs  of  typical 
blocks  of  homes  are  shown.  It  was 
is.sued  by  Charles  Reville,  circulation 
director. 


Vizited  New  York 

Harry  H.  Cahill,  circulation  manager 
of  the  Seattle  Times,  was  a  recent  visi¬ 
tor  to  New  York  following  the  con¬ 
vention  of  the  International  Circulation 
Managers’  Association  in  Indiana. 


Conduetz  Story  Contezt 

The  Salt  Lake  Telegram  conducted  a 
short  story  writing  contest  among  stu¬ 
dents  of  the  University  of  Utah  for  the 
second  time  this  year.  Nine  editors  re¬ 
cently  judged  the  stories  submitted  and 
announced  the  winners. 


Gave  Fireworkz  Az  Prizez 

C.  VV.  Bevinger,  circulation  manager, 
Indianapolis  Times  recently  issued  an 
attractive  full-page  circular,  urging  chil¬ 
dren  in  his  territory  to  earn  an  assort¬ 
ment  of  280  pieces  of  fireworks,  by  ob¬ 
taining  4  new  home-delivered  subscrip¬ 
tions  to  the  Times. 


Inzurance  Claim  Paid 

Stanley  Plucinski  of  Buffalo  met 
death  in  a  crossing  accident  within 
eleven  hours  after  he  had  taken  out  a 
travel -accident  policy  of  the  Buffalo 
Evening  News.  His  heirs  receive  a 
check  for  $1,000. 


HOLDS  OLD  PAPER  CONTEST 

A  copy  of  the  Bath  Journal,  published 
in  April,  1756,  owned  by  _W,  G.  Bron- 
ley  of  Toledo,  won  first  prize  in  the  old¬ 
est  newspaper  contest  conducted  in 
Toledo  recently.  Copies  of  the  Toledo 
Blade  of  1851,  the  Argus  of  1876  the 
Times  of  1856  and  the  Fort  Meigs  (0.) 
Reveille  of  1846  also  were  entered. 


R. 


e member  way 
when  — 


back 


THE  PHONOGRAPH  HORN  WAS  A  HUGE  FLOWER? 


THE  LARD  refining  methods  of  twenty 
years  ago  represented  an  improvement 
over  the  refined  lard  of  earlier  times  hut 
they  were  still  comparatively  crude,  slow, 
uncertain  and  far  from  perfect  in  results. 

In  the  days  of  flower  phonograph  horns 
lard  bleaching  was  accomplished  by  the 
application  of  fuller's-earth  (a  soft  clay 
used  for  clarifying  purposes)  to  the  hot 
liquid  as  it  came  from  the  rendering  tanks. 
And  as  the  quantity  of  “earth”  used  was 
largely  a  matter  of  guesswork  on  the  part 
of  the  operator,  the  flavor  and  keeping 
qualities  of  the  lard  often  suffered. 

Lard  was  cooled  by  being  stirred  in 
tanks  or  vats  surrounded  by  jackets  con¬ 
taining  water  or  circulating  brine.  A 
gummy,  oily  texture  sometimes  resulted — 
due  to  the  separating  of  the  oil  and  stear- 
ine.  A  certain  degree  of  softness  was  nec¬ 
essary  to  permit  package  filling  by  hand 
and,  when  further  cooled  in  the  package, 
condensation  moisture  often  formed — 
sometimes  causing  rancidity  and  fre¬ 
quently  rust  stains  when  packed  in  tin. 

Today  in  the  plants  of  the  new  Armour 
and  Company  lard  refining  is  conducted 


under  strict  technical  control.  Modern  clari¬ 
fying  agents,  scientifically  formulated  and 
measured,  have  overcome  the  bleaching 
shortcomings  of  the  past.  Mechanical  in¬ 
vention  enables  instant  cooling.  In  a  thin 
film,  the  hot  lard  is  run  over  a  roll  chilled 
to  a  temperature  below  zero;  the  oil  and 
stearine  remain  together  in  their  natural 
relation;  and  the  product  comes  through 
as  smooth  as  butter,  snow-white,  uniform, 
firm.  Automatic  machines  pack  the  lard, 
cold,  into  the  marketing  containers.  The 
contents  of  every  package  of  Armour’s 
Simon-Pure  Leaf  Lard  and  Armour’s  Star 
Lard  are  moisture-free — protected  against 
rancidity  and  rust — untouched  by  human 
hands,  accurate  in  weight. 

And  all  these  improvements  are  effected 
at  an  untold  saving  in  time,  labor  and  other 
costs.  The  farmer  benefits  from  them — 
through  better  prices  for  his  hogs.  And  the 
public  benefits — through  far  better  look¬ 
ing,  better  keeping,  better  cooking  lard 
than  was  ever  possi¬ 
ble  in 

flower  phonograph 
horns. 


IS  ever  possi-  /jy  ~ 

the  days 
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Think  of  the  Thousands 

But  Cultivate  the 

"Tour  Hundred  Plus” 

By  all  means  newspaper  publishers  should  keep  after  the  thousands 
of  advertisers  who  are  listed  as  ''national  advertisers''  because 
one  or  two  may  break  through  as  national  newspaper  adver¬ 
tisers  now  and  then. 

But,  by  one  sure  '^means,  keep  the  fires  of  your  solicitation  warm 
and  ready  to  mold  the  opinions  of  the  executives  of  the  "four 
hundred  plus,"  really  national  advertisers  who  furnish  well  over 
90%  of  all  the  known  national  appropriations  for  newspapers. 

Many  of  the  most  successful  newspapers  in  America  regularly 
cultivate  this  "four  hundred  plus"  in  the  columns  of  Editor 
Publisher,  because  they  know  it  tells  their  story  personally  to 
the  executives  who  hold  over  90%  of  their  national  linage  in 
their  hands. 

The  buying  deciding  executives  of  four  hundred  and  thirty-nine 
national  newspaper  advertisers  whose  1929  newspaper  appro¬ 
priations  totaled  over  $200,000,000 — pay  four  dollars  a  year  each 
to  read  Editor  Publisher. 

Any  newspaper  publisher  knows  that  he  must  cultivate  these  men. 
Editor  Publisher  knows  howto  help  cultivate  them  better 
than  any  other  medium  can  do  it. 

‘EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 

1700  Times  Building,  Times  Square,  New  York  City 
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slightly  reduced  the  annual  balance,  the 
collection  of  dues  and  assessments  was 
in  excellent  shape.  President  Parks 
congratulated  the  Association  on  the 
fact  that  the  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion’s  suit,  like  Banquo’s  ghost,  no 
longer  stalked  the  Association’s  meet¬ 
ings,  and  commended  to  the  particular 
attention  of  this  convention  the  plans 
for  dealing  with  labor  matters. 

The  convention  adjourned  after  pick¬ 
ing  Asheville,  June  29-July  1  for  the 
1931  meeting. 


S.N.P.A.  ADOPTS  LOCAL- 
NATIONAL  RULE 


{Continued  from  page  7) 


There  are.  he  admitted,  numerous  contestants  were  to  guess  the  number  of  committee  on  legislation  and  postal 

differentials  far  out  of  a  reasonable  line  eggs  for  a  stated  prize,  but  permitted  affairs  give  it  attention  at  the  next  ses- 

and  he  urged  all  publishers  to  become  statement  of  the  exhibit’s  location.  sion  of  Congress. 

thoroughly  familiar  with  their  rate  Mr.  Stahlman  called  attention  also  to  No  action  was  taken  by  the  convention 
cards  and  the  operations  of  their  ad-  the  fact  that  the  post  office  raised  no  ob-  on  the  bill  fathered  by  Senator  Vanden- 
vertising  staff,  making  such  corrections  jections  to  news  stories  or  pictures  of  berg  of  Michigan,  to  provide  that  con- 
as  will  eliminate  the  complaints  of  the  Dougherty  family  in  connection  with  tempt  charges  rising  out  of  actions  not 
agencies  and  advertisers.  their  winning  of  a  large  prize  in  the  committed  in  the  presence  of  the  court. 

Routine  business  was  quickly  dis-  English  Derby,  although  the  lottery  sec-  shall,  upon  the  petition  of  the  defendant, 
patched  at  Monday’s  opening  session,  re-  tion  specifically  prohibits  such  mention.  be  heard  liefore  another  judge.  It  was 
ports  of  the  officers  and  committees  The  uncertainty  attending  lottery  de-  the  sense  of  the  convention  that  the  Van¬ 
having  been  distributed  in  printed  form  cisions  keeps  newspaper  men  in  hot  water,  denberg  bill  be  divorced  from  other  legis- 

and  summarized  briefly  by  the  secretary-  Mr.  Stahlman  concluded,  urging  that  lation,  specifically  the  Shipstead  Anti¬ 
manager  or  responsible  official.  publishers  seek  a  uniform  interpretation  Injunction  bill  reported  adversely  by  the 

Ways  and  means  to  eliminate  the  Post  from  Washington.  Editions  are  some-  Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  before  the 
Office  I>epartment  deficit  without  increas-  times  held  up  for  an  entire  day,  Ijefore  S.  N.  P.  A.  express  any  opinion  on  the 

ing  the  rates  on  second  class  mail  were  publishers  are  notified  that  one  or  more  contempt  law  legislation, 

outlined  to  the  publishers  by  Frederick  of  their  advertisements  is  ruled  as  vio-  Major  E.  B.  Stahlman,  veteran  pub- 
A.  Tilton,  third  assistant  post  master  lating  the  law,  other  publishers  declared,  lisher  of  the  Nashville  Banner,  and  a 
general.  Second  class  mail  remains  on  and  one  publisher  who  has  referred  charter  member  of  the  Association, 
the  defensive,  Mr.  Tilton  said,  since  it  numerous  inquiries  to  the  solicitor  of  the  was  unable  to  attend  because  of  illness, 
is  responsible  for  17.72  per  cent  of  the  department  at  Washington  was  warned  and  the  convention  sent  him  a  telegram 
department’s  operating  cost  and  only  4.50  that  his  record  with  respect  to  lottery  of  greetings  and  affection.  _ 
per  cent  of  the  revenues.  Nevertheless,  violations  was  .so  bad  that  his  second  Membership  of  the  association  is  now 
an  increase  in  second  class  rates  was  not  class  privilege  was  in  danger.  198,  a  net  gain  of  five  over  la.st  year, 

on  the  program,  he  said,  since  such  an  R.  E.  Hudson,  business  manager  of  the  with  12  additions  and  seven  with- 
increase  would  further  dislocate  the  serv-  Montgomery  Advertiser,  read  a  bill  intro-  drawals,  Cranston  Williams,  secretary- 
ice.  The  1928  reduction  in  second  class  duced  several  times  by  Rep.  McMillan  of  manager  reported.  Treasurer  W.  C. 
rates  has  not  caused  the  return  of  a  South  Carolina,  exempting  from  the  Johnson.  Chattanooga  .Vniw,  cheerfully 
large  volume  of  publication  tonnage  to  lottery  law  promotion  schemes  incidental  stated  that  while  unusual  expenses  had 
mail  channels,  indicating  that  the  reduc¬ 
tion  had  not  been  sufficient.  Since  the 
1928  law,  the  increase  in  second  class 


NEW  HOME  OF  OREGON  DAILY 


DEMOCRATIC  GROUP  MEETS 


Indiana  Association  Appoints  New 
Legislative  Committee 

Criticisms  of  national  and  state  admin¬ 
istrations  under  the  rule  of  the  Republi¬ 
can  party  were  voiced  at  the_  Indiana 
Democratic  Editorial  Association’s  an¬ 
nual  summer  outing  recently  at  Bed¬ 
ford,  Ind.  Among  the  speakers  were 
Dick  Heller  of  the  Decatur  Democrat, 
president  of  the  association,  who  pre¬ 
sided;  Claude  Gregg,  publisher  of  the 
Vincennes  Commercial,  and  Dale  Crit- 
tenberger  of  the  Anderson  Bulletin. 

Heller  named  a  legislative  committee 
of  three  to  cooperate  with  a  similar  com¬ 
mittee  named  by  the  Indiana  Republican 
Editorial  Association  composed  of  C. 
Brodhecker,  Brownstoiim  Banner,  E. 
Park  Beadle,  Delphi  Citicen,  and  John 
Deprez,  Shelbyville  Democrat. 

EDITORS  HONORED 

During  the  recent  convention  of  the 
Iowa  State  Federation  of  Labor  in  Sioux 
City,  delegates  from  various  typo¬ 
graphical  union  locals  laid  a  wreath  upon 
the  graves  of  Geo.  D.  Perkins,  former 
editor  of  the  .Sioux  City  Journal  and 
John  C.  Kelly,  former  publisher  of  the 
Tribune.  Both  were  printers  of  the  old 
school. 


New  $25,000  plant  of  the  La  Grande  (Ore.)  Evening  Observer,  recentiy  opened. 

HREE  days  after  the  formal  open-  of  the  building  are  the  cut  and  mat  stor¬ 
ing  of  the  new  $25,000  home  of  the  La  age  room,  an  advertising  work  room  and 
inde  (Ore.)  Evening  Obsen’cr,  an-  the  carrier  boys  and  mailing  room, 
mcement  was  made  by  the  publisher,  Mr.  Appleby  purchased  the  Observer 
B.  Appelby,  that  he  had  sold  the  in  January,  1925.  Prior  to  that  time, 
»er  to  1*.  R.  Finlay,  at  one  time  pub-  during  the  war,  he  was  an  officer  in  the 
ler  of  the  Keokuk  (la.)  Gate  City,  infantry  and  saw  service  in  France,  for 
e  public  opening  of  the  new'  building  11  months.  Coming  back  he  located  in 
s  held  June  27  and  28,  and  Mr.  Finlay  Washington,  la.,  where  he  became  the 
k  charge  of  the  property  July  1.  owner  of  the  Democrat,  a  weekly,  which 

riie  new'  building  is  within  half  a  he  sold  in  1924.  Mr.  Appleby  has  been 
ck  of  the  municipal  building  which  is  vice-president  of  the  Oregon  State 
center  of  the  community  of  9,600  Editorial  Association  and  president  of  the 
Hilation.  The  structure  is  of  brick  Oregon  Press  Conference.  Mr.  Appleby 
1  reinforced  concrete  construction,  does  not  intend  to  retire  but  will  pur- 
h  a  front  of  buff  pressed  brick,  with  chase  another  newspaper,  he  says. 

:hed  windows  on  either  side  flanking  p.  R.  Finlay,  the  new  owner,  is  well 
'  entrance  to  the  business  lobby.  known  in  newspaper  and  advertising 

rhe  dimensions  of  the  building  are  40  circles  in  the  middle  west.  He  began  his 
110  feet.  The  lower  floor  is  devoted  career  with  the  Postum  Cereal  Company, 
the  composing  room,  the  press  room,  w'here  he  bought  the  advertising  space  m 
rage  room,  stereotyping  department  newspapers  and  magazines  for  this  com- 
1  heating  and  fuel  room.  pany  for  seven  years.  I^ter  he  joined 

rhe  publisher’s  private  office  is  at  the  the  Stack  Advertising  Agency,  Chicago, 
t  of  the  entrance  and  the  business  and  was  vice-president,  for  many  years, 
inager’s  office  at  the  right.  A  stair-  Selling  his  interest  in  the  Stack  agency 
ly  leads  to  the  office  floor,  fronted  he  purchased  control  and  became  pub- 
th  a  business  lobby.  lisher  of  the  Keokuk  (la.)  Gate  City. 

Farther  back,  to  the  left,  is  the  news  Associated  with  Mr.  Finlay  will  be  his 
partment,  housed  in  a  spacious  room  son,  Elliott,  who  has  been  with  the  ll'au- 
rtitioned  off  from  the  business  office,  sau  (Wis.)  Record-Herald. 

Fo  the  right  are  two  private  offices  M.  C.  Moore,  Beverly  Hills,  Cal., 
ed  by  the  valley  news  editor  and  the  newspaper  broker  negotiated  the  sale, 
•culation  manager.  The  amount  paid  for  the  property  was 

Behind  the  news  room  on  the  left  side  not  made  public. 


HEADS  INDIANAPOLIS  CLUB 

Roscoe  C.  Clark  was  installed  last 
week  as  president  of  the  Advertising 
Club  of  Indianapolis,  succeeding  Karl 
C.  Wolfe.  Other  new  officers  installed 
were  Russell  C.  Rottger,  vice-president; 
Russell  Etter,  treasurer,  and  Mr.  Wolfe, 
Ernest  Cohn,  Frank  B.  Flanner,  Roland 
Schmedel  and  R.  E.  Melcher,  directors. 


REMODELING  PLANT 

Reconstruction  of  its  recently  put* 
chased  building  on  Capital  Avenue  and 
Scott  street  has  been  begun  by  the 
Little  Rock  Arkan-ias  Democrat,  and 
extensive  changes  w'ill  be  made  in  the 
structure  before  the  equipment  is  in¬ 
stalled.  K.  A.  Engel  is  president  aM 
general  manager.  The  new  plant  will  be 
occupied  about  Sept.  1. 
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S.N.P.A.  URGED  TO  DEVOTE  MORE  TIME  TO  EDITORIAL  PROBLEMS  IN  COMMITTEE  REPORT 


A  RECOMMENDATION  that  the 
Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation  devote  more  time  and  energy 
to  editorial  affairs,  and  the  report  that 
the  individual  publisher  was  apathetic 
toward  uniform  bookkeeping  and  ac¬ 
counting  systems  were  among  the  high 
lights  of  the  officers’  and  committee 
reports  at  the  annual  S.N.P.A.  meeting 
at  Asheville  this  week.  The  committee 
reports  were  mostly  routine,  reflecting 
the  progress  and  depression  of  the  past 
year,  the  general  tone  of  them  all  being 
in  keeping  with  the  policies  of  economy 
adopted  by  many  publishers  during  the 
recent  economic  depression. 

Trade  Commission  Suit 

No  Longer  Is  Annoying 

J.  S.  Parks,  in  his  president’s  report, 
referred  to  the  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion  suit,  as  the  ghost  of  Banquo,  and 
said  it  was  a  relief  lo  hold  an  S.N.P.A. 
meeting  without  this  wraith  stalking 
about.  He  spoke  of  the  “jolt”  given 
publishers  by  the  manufacturers  of  news¬ 
print  during  the  past  year.  “The  average 
publisher,”  he  said,  “had  not  con¬ 
templated  that  broken  glass  and  small 
tacks  would  so  deliberately  be  thrown 
upon  a  snKxith-riding  highway.”  Al¬ 
though  the  situation,  he  said,  had  been 
passed  with  inconvenience  to  publishers, 
"the  future  price  of  paper  is  something 
to  which  the  nieml)ers  of  the  association 
will  need  give  close  attention  during  the 
next  few  months.” 

Acting  on  a  resolution  passed  at  the 
last  meeting,  Mr.  Parks  said  that  he  had 
polled  the  members  of  the  association  as 
to  its  willingness  to  undertake  another 
joint  campaign  of  Advertising  the  South. 
“The  vote  was  negative  by  a  very  large 
majority,”  he  reported. 

He  urged  publishers  to  answer  the 
questionnaire  sent  out  by  the  Post  Office 
Department  recently,  the  purpose  of 
which  he  said  was  to  “augment  state¬ 
ments  of  the  Post  Office  Department  that 
second-class  mail  rates  should  not  be 
increa.sed.” 

Expenses  Exceed  Revenue, 
Treasurer  Johnson  Reports 

Expenditures  of  the  association  ex¬ 
ceeded  the  income  for  the  first  time  in  a 
number  of  years,  Walter  C.  Johnson, 
Chattanooga  AVrc’.f,  S.  N.  P.  A.  treasurer, 
reported.  This  situation  was  brought 
about,  he  said,  “through  a  decrease  in 
the  income  from  dues”  and  “extraordinary 
expenditures  brought  about'  through  the 
constantly  increasing  activities  of  the 
association.”  The  trend  toward  combi¬ 
nations  was  responsible  for  the  decrease 
in  income  from  dues,  he  stated. 

Membership  of  the  association  to  date 
is  197,  a  gain  of  four  over  a  year  ago, 
the  report'  of  Cranston  Williams,  secre¬ 
tary-manager.  .showed.  There  were  11 
new  members  and  additions  by  consoli¬ 
dations,  and  seven  resignations  and  sus¬ 
pended  publications. 

New  members  are:  Fort  Pierce  (Fla.) 
Neies-Tribunc,  Columbus  ((7a.)  F.n- 
quirerSun,  Ashland  (Ky.)  Independent. 
Frankfort  (Ky.)  State  journal  (Elected 
at_  1029  convention.)  Monroe  (La.) 
World,  Nero  Bern  (N.C.)  Nezv  Bernian, 
New  Bern  (N.C.)  Sun-Journal,  Florence 
(S.C.)  Nexvs-Rcidciv,  Richmond  (Va.) 
News- Leader,  Clarksburg  (W.  Va.) 
Telegram. 

Excerpts  from  Mr.  Williams’  report 
follow ; 

“The  attention  of  nublishers  is  being 
constantly  directed  to  the  great  amount 
of  fraudulent  and  misleading  classified 
advertising  being  offered  to  newspapers. 
The  Headquarters  Office  has  furnished 
information  about  more  than  100  adver¬ 
tisers  during  the  year  to  inquiring  mem¬ 
bers.  although  full  use  is  not  made  of 
the  data  available,  much  coming  through 
cooperation  with  the  National  Better 
Business  Bureau,”  Mr.  Williams’  report 
stated. 

“I  find  that  many  publishers  receiving 
special  warnings  in  the  Bulletin  about  ad¬ 
vertisers  under  investigation  do  not  pass 
the  information  on  to  their  classified 
managers,  and  many  newspapers  con¬ 


stantly  calling  attention  to  their  ‘clean 
columns’  and  ‘high  ethics’  carry  ‘gyp’ 
classified  copy  about  which  complete  in¬ 
formation  is  available  and  is  offered  by 
the  S.N.P.A.  Headquarters  Office. 

“In  this  connection,  I  want  to  say  that 
membership  of  every  classified  manager 
on  a  daily  newspaper  in  the  Association 
of  Newspaper  Classified  Advertising 
Managers  is  invaluable. 

“More  use  is  being  made  each  year  by 
the  meml)ers  of  information  available  in 
the  Headquarters  Office  about  the  finan¬ 
cial  responsibility  and  standing  of 
agencies  and  advertisers.  In  addition, 
reports  received  about  unsatisfactory 
dealings  with  special  edition  men  and 
various  kinds  of  traveling  advertising 
crews  and  promoters  are  passed  on  to  the 
membership  promptly. 

“An  increasing  amount  of  time  has 
been  given  to  all  phases  of  labor  matters, 
due  largely  to  the  requests  of  various 
members  many  of  whom  are  members  of 
the  S.  N.  P.  .A.  only.  It  would  be  im¬ 
possible  to  outline  adequately  all  that  had 
been  done  and  give  a  comprehensive  pic¬ 
ture  of  our  activities.  Some  phases  will 
be  covered  in  the  report  of  the  Special 
Committee. 

“The  Macon  (Ga.)  Printing  School 
has  closed  since  the  last  convention.  I 
cooperated  in  every  way  possible  to  aid 
the  school  but  Mr.  Eugene  Anderson  re¬ 
ported  that  he  found  it  impracticable  to 
continue  operations  without  some  kind  of 
subsidy  from  publishers  and  employers 
of  printers. 

“No  reference  at  this  time  to  the 
Southern  School  of  Printing.  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  should  be  made  without  mention 
of  the  death  of  E.  P.  (Dad)  Mickel,  last 
February  as  the  result  of  a  serious  auto¬ 
mobile  injury.  The  loss  of  Dad  Mickel 
is  a  heavy  blow  to  Southern  publishers 
and  his  passing  means  that  S.  N.  P.  A. 
members  must  give  more  constructive  co¬ 
operation  to  the  School  which  he  founded 
if  it  is  to  continue  the  good  work  it  has 
been  doing.  N.  C.  Garriott,  formerly 
an  executive  with  the  Employing  Print- 
ers_  Association  of  America,  office  in 
Chicago,  is  the  successor  to  Mr.  Mickel, 
as  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Southern 
Master  Printers  Federation  and  executive 
in  charge  of  the  School.” 

j  The  committee  on  advertising  agents 
reported  that  during  the  year  nine  addi- 
tfoiial  agencies  had  been  appended  to  the 
association’s  accredited  list. 

Publishers  Remain  Cold 

to  Uniform  Cost  Systems 

That  the  individual  publisher  is 
apathetic  to  uniform  cost  accounting  and 
budget  systems  was  reported  by  James 
G.  Stahlman,  Xasht’ille  Banner,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  business  affairs  committee. 
He  told  how  his  committee  had  under¬ 
taken  an  active  campaign  during  the  year 
to  interest  members  in  a  uniform  system, 
and  that  a  tentative  classification  of 
revenue  and  expense  accounts  and  pro¬ 
posed  forms  of  balance  sheets  had  been 
submitted  to  the  membership. 

“From  the  lethargy  displayed  by  the 
majority  of  the  membership.”  he  said, 
“the  Business  Affairs  Committee  feels 
that  the  members  individually,  who  con¬ 
stitute  this  majority,  are  very  well  satis¬ 
fied  with  their  own  methods  of  book¬ 
keeping.  and  are  not  feverishly  interested 
in  a  mutual  exchange  of  business  data, 
which  should,  and  would,  prove  most 
helpful  to  everyone  concerned. 

“.All  of  the  members  who  replied  to 
the  bulletin  recognized  a  need  for  some 
such  uniform  system,  and  the  majority 
of  the  interested  newspapers  declared  a 
great  degree  of  similarity  between  their 
own  systems  and  the  one  proposed.  This 
lack  of  very  great  difference,  except  in 
breakdowns,  is  responsible  for  the  un¬ 
willingness  on  the  part  of  a  large  number 
of  the  membership  to  change  their  book¬ 
keeping  systems  now  in  vogue. 

“This  matter  of  uniform  cost  account¬ 
ing  and  business  office  forms  is  nothing 
new.  The  committee  feels  that  while 
many  members  are  not  disposed  to  adopt 
a  general  system  applicable  to  the  entire 
membership,  there  is  sufficient  similaritv 


between  most  of  the  systems  already  in 
use  and  likewise  sufficient  interest  to 
justify  the  recommendation  that  the  asso¬ 
ciation  continue  its  interest  in  this  par¬ 
ticular  matter,  in  the  hope  that  more 
members  may  be  brought  to  realize  the 
benefits  consequent  to  the  adoption  of 
some  such  uniform  system  as  the  .one 
proposed.” 

More  Prominence  Urged 

for  Editorial  Problems 

A  recommendation  that  the  new  board 
of  governors  take  steps  to  give  news  and 
editorial  problems  a  more  prominent 
place  in  the  councils  of  the  S.N.P..A., 
was  made  by  the  editorial  affairs  com¬ 
mittee,  J.  P.  Fishhurn,  Roanoake  (Va.) 
Times  ami  World-Nezt'S.  chairman. 
This  report  stated : 

“The  S.N.P..A.  is  not  unlike  prac¬ 
tically  all  other  newspaper  publishers’ 
associations  in  that  in  recent  years  there 
has  been  a  decided  drift  toward  discus¬ 
sion  almost  exclusively  of  business  office 
problems.  This  is  perhaps  natural  inas¬ 
much  as  newspaper  publishing  in  recent 
years  has  become  a  complicated  business 
enterprise,  and  also  inasmuch  as  the 
tendency  has  been  for  the  publishers  or 
their  representatives  who  attend  pub¬ 
lishers’  meetings,  to  generally  be  business 
office  executives.  This  decided  tendency 
within  the  newspaper  industry  brought 
about  the  formation  of  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  designed 
to  bring  together  in  one  membership  and 
at  annual  meetings  men  engaged  in 
handling  news  and  editorial  matter.  The 
result  has  been  a  most  interesting  and 
successful  organization. 

“However,  there  is  a  definite  place, 
without  infringing  upon  the  field  of  the 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  for  dis¬ 
cussing  news  and  editorial  problems 
which  perhaps  are  peculiar  to  the 
Southern  newspapers  and  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers.  It  therefore  seems  to  the  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Committee  that  the  S.N.P.A. 
would  be  wise  in  devising  some  means 
of  bringing  more  news  and  editorial 
executives  to  the  S.N.P.A.  conferences, 
and  of  either  devoting  a  portion  of  the 
general  program  to  news  and  editorial 
policies  and  problems,  or  in  holding  a 
separate  meeting  for  the  news  and 
editorial  executives.  Ethical  standards 
among  Southern  newspapers  are  very 
high  indeed.  Southern  newspapers  are 
as  conservative  as  any  in  America  (this 
statement  applies  to  news  treatments  and 
not  to  editorial  policy).  Yet  in  spite  of 
the  high  standards  existing  in  the  South, 
proper  consideration  of  news  and  e<litorial 
problems  by  the  S.N.P.A.  might  raise 
these  standards  still  higher,  and  the  out¬ 
going  Committee  on  Editorial  Affairs 
therefore  recommends  to  the  new  Board 
of  Directors  that  some  .steps  be  taken 
to  give  news  and  editorial  problems  a 
nK)re  prominent  place  in  the  program  of 
the  1931  annual  meeting.” 

Newspaper  Legislation 

Discussed  by  Woodson 

The  legislative  and  postal  committee. 
Col.  Urey  Woodson,  chairman,  summar¬ 
ized  pending  newspaper  legislation  as 
follows: 

“In  connection  with  several  cases  in¬ 
volving  ‘freed<im  of  the  press,’  discus¬ 
sion  has  developed  a  bill  S.  1726,  intro¬ 
duced  by  Senator  Vandenherg,  of  Michi¬ 
gan,  a  former  editor.  It  would  prevent 
a  Federal  judge  in  cfintempt  cases  under 
certain  conditions  from  passing  upon  a 
case  involving  himself.  This  bill  has 
been  included  in  the  Shipstead  anti-in¬ 
junction  hill.  S.  2497,  which  has  been  re¬ 
ported  upon  adversely  by  the  Senate  Ju¬ 
diciary  Committee. 

“It  seems  that  no  action  will  be  taken 
at  this  time  on  bills  intrcxluced  in  both 
the  Senate  and  House  providing  that  no 
newspaper  reporter,  editor  or  publisher 
shall  be  compelled  to  disclose  the  source 
of  any  confidential  information  obtained 
hv  them  for  publication  in  such  news¬ 
paper. 

“A  bill,  S.  10.3,  intrfKluced  by  Senator 
\Valsh.  of  Montana,  requiring  publica¬ 
tion  having  second  class  mailing  privi¬ 


leges  to  indicate  by  statement  that  read¬ 
ing  matter  for  pay  or  display  advertising 
was  so  paid  for,  has  been  reported  favor¬ 
ably  by  the  Postmaster  General  but  no 
action  has  been  taken  by  the  Post-Office 
Committee. 

“A  bill,  S.  1414,  introduced  by  Senator 
Phipps,  of  Colorado,  amending  the  pres¬ 
ent  law  on  publisher’s  statements  so  as 
to  make  public  the  real  owners  of  the 
publication,  was  passed  by  the  Senate  on 
March  1  and  is  now  pending  before  the 
House  Committee  on  Post  Offices  and 
Post  Roads. 

.A  bill.  S.  3599,  introduced  by  Senator 
Phipps,  has  become  a  law,  with  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  Postmaster  General,  pro¬ 
viding  for  the  classification  of  extraor¬ 
dinary  e.xpenditures  contributing  to  the 
deficiency  of  postal  revenues  and  a  re¬ 
port  made  to  Congress  annually.  This 
provides  a  break-down  of  the  causes  and 
classes  contributing  to  the  deficit.” 

Anderson  Presents  Report 

of  the  Traffic  Committee 

The  T  raffic  committee,  under  the 
chairmanship  of  P.  T.  Anderson,  Macon 
Telegraph,  rcimrtcd : 

“Virtually  all  of  the  activities  of  the 
Traffic  Committee  since  the  last  con¬ 
vention  have  been  devoted  to  the  case, 
I.  C.  C.  Docket  21095,  involving  news¬ 
print  paper  rates  to  the  South. 

“Extensive  hearings  have  been  held 
and  Secretary-Manager  Cranston  Wil¬ 
liams  attended  those  at  Bluff  Point, 
N.  Y.,  last  July  and  at  Atlantic  City  in 
November.  Other  hearings  have  been 
held  in  New  York  City,  besides  hearings 
involving  special  features  in  cities  west 
of  the  Mississippi. 

‘‘When  the  Atlantic  City  hearing 
closed  last  November,  no  testimony  had 
been  introduced  regarding  rates  from 
Canada  to  points  in  the  United  States. 
Early  this  spring  hearings  were  resumed 
in  order  to  receive  testimony  from  Cana¬ 
dian  carriers.  In  the  meantime,  a  case 
involving  rates  within  Canada  is  pend¬ 
ing  before  the  Canadian  Board  of  Rail¬ 
way  Commissioners  and  hearings  have 
lieen  held.  The  proposals  of  the  Cana¬ 
dian  carriers  ask  for  increa.ses  in  news¬ 
print  rates  approximateing  25  per  cent. 

“It  is  not  expected  that  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commis.sion  will  render  a 
decision  until  the  spring  of  1931.” 

This  committee  called  attention  to  the 
following  resolution  passed  by  the 
Canadian  Daily  Newspapers  .AsstKiation  : 

“That  it  is  the  considered  opinion  of 
the  Canadian  daily  newspaper  publishers 
in  convention  that  the  newsprint  mills 
should  sell  to  Canadian  users  on  an 
f.  o.  b.  mill  price  and  that  the  pub¬ 
lishers  themselves  .should  pay  the  indi¬ 
vidual  freight  rates.” 

The  Southern  School  of  Printing  dur¬ 
ing  its  fiscal  year  ending  April  30,  1930, 
has  maintained  an  average  enrollment  of 
40  students,  which  is  the  maximum  num¬ 
ber  of  students  permitted,  it  was  reported 
at  the  meeting.  “This  year”  the  repfirt 
said,  “the  Board  of  Directors  has  seen 
fit  to  increase  its  enrollment  to  50  stu¬ 
dents. 

“The  total  income  for  the  school  for 
the  fiscal  year  was  $21,665.00.  The  total 
expense  was  $20,4,38.05.  25%  of  the  in¬ 
come  was  received  from  tuition;  .37% 
was  received  from  sustaining  member¬ 
ships  carried  by  members  of  the  Southern 
Master  Printers  Federation;  33%  was 
received  from  contributions  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Newspaper  Publishers  Association, 
and  5%  was  received  from  miscellaneous 
sources. 

“The  fixed  expenses  of  the  school, 
which  includes  property  sinking  fund, 
taxes,  etc.,  were  approximately  21%. 
The  operating  expense — instructors’  sal¬ 
aries,  light,  power,  gas,  etc. — was  69%, 
and  the  administrative  expense — secre- 
retary  and  clerical  force — was  10%. ” 

The  year’s  activities  of  the  Lee  Mem¬ 
orial  School  of  Journalism  at  W’ashing- 
ton  and  Lee  University  fostered  by  the 
S.  N.  P.  A.  in  1921,  was  reported  by 
John  S.  Cohen,  of  the  Atlanta  Journal. 
chairman  of  the  journalism  school 
committee. 
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i^SWALD  GARRISON  VILLARD. 

editor  of  The  Nation,  is  the  author 
of  a  series  of  articles  which  have  been 
appearing  in  his  paper  under  the  title, 
"The  Press  Today.”  To  date  seven  of 
these  articles  have  appeared  and  more 
are  yet  to  come.  The  subjects  discussed 
so  far  have  been  “The  Associated 
Press,”  “The  United  Press,”  “The  Chain 
Daily,”  “Standardization  of  the  Press," 
“The  Philadelphia  Pepper  Pot,”  and 
"What  Is  Wrong  With  the  World?” 
The  Associated  Press  was  treated  in  two 
articles. 

Sharply  critical  as  these  articles  mostly 
are,  they  differ  from  routine  fulmina- 
tions  in  that  they  are  based  on  long  and 
close  observation  of  the  American  press, 
and  are  given  in  the  unequivocal  lan¬ 
guage  of  sincerity  and  aloofness.  Mr. 
Villard  is  not  one  to  deal  in  generalities. 
W'hatever  else  may  be  said  about  the 
articles  there  is  one  certain  fact :  we  know 
exactly  how  Mr.  Villard  feels  about  the 
press.  Although  he  is  rather  merciless 
in  his  choice  of  cited  examples  he  is 
temperate  in  his  criticism,  and  wisely 
takes  the  background  and  the  mitigating 
circumstances  into  consideration  in  mak¬ 
ing  his  judgments. 

The  Associated  Press  to  Mr.  Villard 
is  both  extremely  fortunate  and  likewise 
unfortunate  in  its  organization  set-up. 
The  co-operative  news  agency,  to  his 
mind,  is  ideal  theoretically,  except  that 
its  policies  are  more  or  less  governed 
by  its  directors  and  officers.  Mr.  Vil¬ 
lard  does  not  believe  that  the  present 
officers  are  liberal  enough  in  their  beliefs. 
.\nd  he  looks  askance  at  the  syndicat¬ 
ing  of  various  features,  and  the  inclusion 
of  flip  material. 

The  Nation’s  editor  expresses  admira¬ 
tion  for  the  aggressiveness  of  the  United 
Press  and  its  officers,  but  says  that  its 
purely  mercantile  structure  is  greatly  in¬ 
ferior  to  that  of  the  Associated  Press, 
and  that  its  present  open-minded  policy  of 
giving  unbiased  news  may  not  rule  when 
new  officials  are  on  the  scene  2.s  years 
hence.  As  it  is.  Mr.  Villard  feels  that  the 
U.  P.  is  much  more  liberal  than  the  P., 
and  that  it  is  liberal,  not  because  of  the 
convictions  of  its  guiding  spirits,  “who 
rarely  speak  of  themselves  as  journal¬ 
ists,  but  usually  as  business  men,”  but 
simply  because  it  is  good  business  to  be 
so. 

Political  motives  have  played  no  great 
part  in  organizing  newspaper  chains,  Mr. 
A’illard  says  (“excepting  in  the  case  of 
Mr.  Hearst  in  the  days  when  he  sought 
to  he  Governor  of  New  York  and  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States”),  but  he  sees 
no  reason  whv  in  the  future  this  could 
not  be  undertaken.  He  said ; 

Tt  is  already  axiite  in  the  power  of  rich  men 
to  buy  all  the  dailies  in  the  smaller  States — 
there  are  onlv  three  in  Delaware,  six  in  Wvom- 
ing,  five  in  Idaho,  twenty-two  in  Alabama.' and 
thirty-six  in  Washinifton.  Henrv  Ford  could 
lonir  aco  have  purchased  the  60  dailies  iji  Michi¬ 
gan  with  the  exception  of  the  very  rich  Detroit 
®  portion  of  one  year’s  income. 
Since  there  are  4S  tow*ns  and  cities  in  Michigan 
which  jxissess  only  one  daily  journal  apiece, 
despite  the  theory  that  this  is  a  government  by 
two  political  parties,  the  opportiiiiitv  must  be 
pretty  obvious  to  those  with  political  ambitions 

It  cannot  be  maintained  that  the  chain  devel¬ 
opment  is  a  healthy  one  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  general  public.  Any  tendency  which 
makes  toward  ^  restriction,  standardisation,  or 
the  concentrating  of  editorial  power  in  one 
hand  is  to  1^  ^watched  w'ith  concern.  For  the 
ideal  journalistic  state  of  a  republic,  especially 
"htte  the  two-party  system  prevails,  is  one  in 
yhich  papers  mav  easily  he  created  hy  single 
Individuals,  as  Horace  G-eelev  established  the 
Tribune  and  .Mexand-r  Hamilton’s  friends  the 
New  York  Evening  Pott,  to  rise  and  disappear 
'f.  need  he.  If  the  coordination  of  the  press 
with  the  current  urge  for  larger  and  larger 
combinations  is  ines-itahle.  it  is  regrettable  if 
only  because  this  makes  it  additionally  harder 
for  the  man  of  small  fortune  to  start  a  daily 
and  compete  _  successfully  for  public  support. 
That  this  chain  development  is  an  international 
phenomenon  does  not  alter  the  situation. 

“The  most  striking  rise  of  a  chain,” 
Mr.  Villard  says,  “is  undoubtedly  that 
of  the  Frank  E.  Gannett  group.”  .\fter 
naming  the  leading  papers  of  this  group, 
he  goes  on  to  say; 


Mr.  Gannett’s  experiment  is  the  more  striking 
because  he  has  made  use  of  the  new  technique 
of  selling  bonds  and  preferred  stocks  to  the 
public  and  keeping  control  through  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  common  stocks,  doubtless  with  the 
expectation  of  making  such  savings  in  costs  by 
large-scale  purchases,  by  using  one  Washington 
office  for  the  entire  group,  and  other  economies, 
as  to  be  able  speedily  to  buy  out  the  public. 
That,  aside  from  the  question  of  personal  pow¬ 
er,  is  the  chief  lure  of  the  chain. 

Frank  Gannett  docs  not  alter  the  political  poli¬ 
cies  of  the  papers  he  purchases.  Thus  the 
Hartford,  Connecticut,  Times,  remains  Demo¬ 
cratic,  and  the  Brotdclyn  Eagle  independent 
Democratic,  while  most  of  the  others  are  Re¬ 
publican.  Mr.  Gannett  is  a  convinced  and  sin¬ 
cere  dr^;  it  will  be  interesting  to  see  if  it  will 
be  possible  for  him  to  allow  some  of  his  jMpers 
to  t^e  the  op{X)site  viewpoint  if  the  question  of 
prohibition  bKomrs  still  more  acute.  His  policy 
seems  to  me  entirely  ethical  and  quite  de¬ 
fensible.  It  is  certainly  unusual  for  an 
owner  to  grant  to  his  editors  the  Mmplete  free¬ 
dom  of  opinion  and  expression  which  Mr.  Gan¬ 
nett  permits. 

Mr.  Villard’s  criticism  of  the  New 
York  World  is  mainly  in  its  selection  of 
news,  “which  has  not  even  been  second- 
rate,”  and  its  growing  respectability, 
which  makes  it  appeal  “less  and  less  to 
the  great  working  class  in  which  Mr. 
Pulitzer  found  his  greatest  support.” 

The  loss  of  prestige  and  of  news  value  came 
largely  after  the  death  of  Frank  I.  Cobb  in 
1923  and  during  the  managing  editorship  of 
Herbert  Bayard  Swope.  Here  one  must  write 
very  carefully,  for  Mr.  Swope  at  his  best  was 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  reporters  and  news¬ 
men  in  the  entire  profession.  For  him  as  a 
journalist  it  was  a  pity  that  he  reached  the 
position  that  he  did ;  there  came  days  when  he 
had  other  interests  and  other  irons  in  the  fire 
— and  we  cannot  serve  two  masters  in  Jov- 
nalism  any  more  than  anywhere  else.  There 
came  days  of  entangling  alliances;  of  much 
absenteeism — often  in  successful  search  for 
good  news ;  of  the  development  of  hostile 
cliques  within  the  office.  It  is  an  old  problem 
which  confronts  the  newspaperman  of  today : 
shall  we  have  intimate  social  contacts  with 
those  he  might  at  some  time  have  to  pillory? 
Should  he,  in  order  "to  be  in  the  know,’’  be 
the  friend  of  the  men  with  whom  his  news¬ 
paper  may  have  to  disagree? 

The  famous  editorial  page  of  the 
World  has  undergone  great  changes,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Mr.  Villard,  and,  in  his  opin¬ 
ion,  they  have  all  been  for  the  worse. 
On  this  subject  he  writes: 

Here  again  writing  is  not  easy  and  not  only 
because  of  a  valued  friendship.  Walter  I.ipp- 
mann’s  abilities  are  beyond  question.  His  repu¬ 
tation  as  a  speaker  and  writer  grows  month  by 
month;  his  bixiks  command  a  wider  and  wider 
public.  Tbe  skill  of  his  pen  is  beyond  denial. 
Yet  the  fact  remains  that  editorially  the  World 
is  much  weaker.  There  appears  to  be  not 
only  a  lack  of  driving  force,  but  often  an  in¬ 
ability  to  take  a  position  and  hold  it  through 
to  its  logical  end.  Too  often  it  charges  right  up 
to  the  breastworks  and  then  slowly  retreats  or 
even  yields  its  arms  and  its  entire  position. 
Again,  it  sometimes  abandons  its  historic  prin¬ 
ciples.  ,  .  . 

The  long  series  of  articles  in  which  Mr.  I.inp- 
mann  belabored  the  conference  (The  Ixindon 
Naval  Conference)  during  its  sessions  illustrates 
clearly  the  difficulties  under  which  the  World's 
editorial  jiage  labors.  They  were  extraordinarily 
learned,  very  well  written,  but  so  clever  as  to 
be  Machiavellian  in  their  finesse.  One  feels 
that  there  is  something  metaphysical  about  it 
all;  that  here  is  a  sp^ial  pleader  weaving  his 
web  with  singular  skill,  but  enticing  nooody. 
One  longs  for  the  straightforward  slashing  of 
Cobb,  his  clear-cut  analyses,  and  his  going  to 
the  heart  of  the  thing,  to  the  principles  in¬ 
volved;  one  longs  for  less  dialectics  and  more 
straight  thrusting  from  the  shoulder. 

He  inveighs  against  the  paper  for  its 
wavering  policy  on  certain  stated  ques¬ 
tions,  and  suggests  that  the  remedy  lies 
in  making  the  World  “as  admirable  a 
paper”  as  the  St.  Louis  Fost-DisTatch. 

The  newspaper  profession  as  a  profes¬ 
sion  will  welcome  Mr.  Villard’s  pointed 
criticism.  There  naturally  will  be  those 
who  will  resent  the  darts  with  which  he 
illustrates  his  points,  and  there  may  be 
ill  feeling  in  some  quarters.  But  the 
profession  itself,  which  so  often  feels 
perfectly  free  to  criticise  other  people’s 
businesses,  will  likely  see  Mr.  Villard’s 
articles  as  a  constructive  force,  not  only 
because  of  their  outspokenness  and  sin¬ 
cerity,  but  becau.se  Mr.  Villard  is  recog¬ 
nized  as  a  trained  observer,  and  one  not 
apt  to  go  off  on  a  tangent  for  the  purpose 
of  provoking  useless  discussion.  They 
will  be  read  and  digested  for  the  con¬ 
structive  elements  which,  when  read  as 
a  group,  emerge  from  the  mass  of  damn¬ 
ing  and  derogatory  detail. — J.  W.  P. 


PROSPERITY  "POINTERS'  FROM 

SC  INDIANA! 

’Cl 930  SPRING  department 
\  \  6  STORE  sales  show 

I  \\  gains  up  to  3*/.- 

/  \  \  I  IN  comparison  TO 

/  \  \  VEAR  AGO  (  , 


ONE  OF 

IN  PI  ANA'S  CITIES 
IS  THE  leaping 
"HOME  OWNERSHIP- 
CITY  OF  ^U.5.  IN 
1930 


'LARGEST  EkROOM 
FACTORY  IN  THE  WORLD 
1^  IN  INDIANA.  IT  HAS 
RUN  AT  IOO*/i  CAPACITY/ 
continously  in  1930^^ 


CITVOF  .^U.S.IN 
1930  ^ 

(!.  AML. 


Dull  times  in  Indiana?  Not  that  the  general  public 
is  aware  of!  Business  and  industry  keep  right  up. 
And  you  sure  can  “hear”  the  corn  a-growing  all  over 
the  “heart  of  the  corn  belt” — which  means,  on 
thousands  of  prosperous  Indiana  farms. 

Indiana,  while  it  naturally  has  felt  the  effects 
in  some  ways  of  the  late  national  economic  storms — 
has  weathered  the  crisis  in  a  manner  highly  impressive 
to  the  national  advertiser.  Of  these  things  he  is 
sure  of: — 

Indiana’s  “producers” — whether  of  factory,  farm, 
or  business — never  stopped  work — though  production 
may  have  slowed.  Today,  throughout  the  Hoosier 
State,  tliey  are  speeding  up  production — “putting  on” 
thousands  of  workers,  in  addition  to  those  already 
with  jobs. 

Responses  to  national  advertising  in  Indiana  reflect 
this — and  more  The  money  is  there  to  spend.  The 
Indiana  consumer  market  BUYS  largely  on  the  adver¬ 
tising  placed  in  these  Indiana  newspapers: 


1 

1 

Rate  for 

Circu- 

5.000 

1 

lation 

linea 

••Columbus  Republican . 

. (E) 

5.122 

.03 

j  ••Fort  Wayne  Journal-Gazette... 

. (M) 

45,831 

.09 

j  ••Fort  Wayne  Journal-Gazette. . . 

. (S) 

33,478 

.09 

••Fort  Wayne  News-Sentinel.... 

. (E) 

49,880 

.12 

••Indianapolis  News . 

. (E) 

141,144 

.27 

••Indianapolis  Star . 

. (M) 

115,155 

.20 

1  ••Indianapolis  Star . 

. (S) 

152,826 

.27 

••Lafayette  Journal  &  Courier.. 

..(E&M) 

24,353 

.07 

ttLa  Porte  Herald-Argus . 

. (E) 

7,006 

.04 

••Marion  Leader  Tribune . 

...(M&S) 

10,225 

.045 

j  ttMuncie  Star . 

. (M) 

24,162 

.08 

ttMnncie  Star . 

. (S) 

15,970 

.08 

ft^'helbyville  Democrat . 

. (E) 

4,176 

.025 

ttSouth  Bend  News-Times . 

. (E) 

30,287 

.08 

1  ttSouih  Bend  News-Times . 

. (S) 

28,858 

.08 

1  ttSouth  Bend  Tribune. ..  (S)  30,154...  (E) 

31,691 

.08 

1  ••Terre  Haute  Tribune. . .  (S)  28,095. . .  (E) 

25,260 

.06 

••Terre  Haute  Star-Post . 

..(M&E) 

43,051 

.12 

••Terre  Haute  Star . 

. (S) 

21,396 

.07 

j  ••Vincennes  Commercial . 

. (M) 

6,583 

.04 

••Vincennes  Commercial . 

. (S) 

6,780 

.04 

1  i  tt  Government  Statement,  April  1,  1930. 

'  A.  B.  C.  Publishers’  Statement,  March  31,  1930. 
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CHICAGO  COAL  FIRMS 
START  CAMPAIGN 

Co-operative  Copy  Being  Placed  in 
Seven  Dailies — Direct  Mail,  Pub¬ 
licity,  and  Radio  Also  Being 
Used 


The  Charles  Daniel  Frey  advertising 
company  is  handling  the  campaign  re¬ 
cently  launched  by  the  Chicago  Coal 
Merchants’  Association.  Advertisements 
are  being  placed  in  seven  Chicago  dailies 
in  an  effort  to  educate  the  Chicago  pub¬ 
lic  in  economies  in  coal  as  fuel  for  heat¬ 
ing  and  power.  The  drive  was  started 
with  full  page  copy,  staggered  to  appear 
in  each  of  the  seven  daily  newspapers. 

The  first  three  advertisements,  which 
are  now  appearing  are  devoted  to  giving 
information  regarding  the  coal  associa¬ 
tion,  its  membership  and  the  part  it  plays 
in  Chicago  industry.  The  rest  of  the 
newspaper  advertising  will  be  directed 
along  educational  channels.  The  size  of 
the  copy  will  vary  with  the  season  and 
demand  for  coal. 

It  is  expected  this  type  of  advertising 
will  reduce  heavy  stocks  of  coal  on  hand 
and  bring  about  summer  purchase  of 
coal  for  winter  use,  at  advantageous 
prices,  thus  removing  a  great  deal  of  the 
seasonal  element  of  the  business.  The 
sizes  of  these  advertisements  will  vary 
from  400  to  2,400  lines. 

In  addition  to  the  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing,  the  Frey  Agency  is  conducting 
direct  mail  promotion  of  the  same  type 
developed  in  the  newspaper  copy.  The 
campaign  is  further  augmented  by  radio 
broadcast.*,  daily,  at  noon  and  7  p.  m. 
The  newspaper  advertisement  contains 
the  broadcast  schedule. 

A  publicity  program  designed  to  re¬ 
move  prejudices  against  the  coal  result¬ 
ing  from  recent  labor  difficulties,  has  also 
been  started. 

Members  of  the  coal  group,  serving  as 
a  committee  directing  the  whole  cam¬ 
paign  are:  Norman  R.  Elstrom, 

A.  Frank  Druley  and  James  McCahey. 

Chicago  newspapers  in  which  the  ad¬ 
vertisements  of  the  association  will 
appear  are:  Journal  of  Commerce, 
Tribune,  Daily  News,  Evening  Ameri¬ 
can,  Herald  and  Examiner,  Daily  Illus¬ 
trated  Times  and  Evening  Post. 


CRIME  NEWS  CUT  FOR  ERIN 


Two  London  Weeklies  Issue  "Purified” 
Editions  to  Escape  Censorship 

With  most  of  the  news  of  crime  elim¬ 
inated.  two  London  Sunday  papers, 
which  had  been  forbidden  circulation  in 
the  Irish  Free  State  under  the  censor¬ 
ship  of  publications  act,  issued  special 
“purified"  editions  last  Sunday.  They 
are  the  Empire  Nezvs  and  The  People. 
The  publishers  assured  the  censorship 
board  and  the  Free  State  Minister  of 
Justice  that  editions  for  circulation  in 
the  Free  State  would  devote  much  less 
of  their  space  to  crime  news. 

Three  other  newspapers  and  15  books 
remain  under  the  ban,  which  became 
effective  in  May.  The  censorship  law 
provides  that  the  Minister  of  Justice  may 
exclude  periodicals  from  circulation  for 
three  months.  No  right  of  defense  is 
provided  for  newspaper  proprietors,  but 
authors,  editors,  and  publishers  are  per- 
mitted  to  make  representations  to  the 
Minister.  _  The  newspapers  which  have 
been  forbidden  Irish  circulation  because 
of  their  emphasis  on  crime  news  are,  be¬ 
sides  those  mentioned,  the  News  of  the 
‘^orld.  Thompson’s  Weekly  News,  and 
the  If  orld’s  Pictorial  Neu’s. 


magazine  group  ELECTS 

At  the  convention  of  the  National 
.'\ssMiation  of  Purchasing  Agents  held 
*t  the  Stevens  Hotel  in  Chicago  re- 
H.  M.  Cosgrove,  editor  of  the 
^‘'o-Contment  Purchaser,  Tulsa,  Okla., 
I.  Patten,  business  manager 
ot  the  Philadelphia  Purchaser,  were  re¬ 
spectively  elected  for  the  third  term 
s  chairman  and  secretary  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Purchasing  Publications,  a 
group  of  20  magazines  devoted  to  the 
purchasing  profession. 


MORE  ADVERTISING  FOR  HEINZ 


Pickle  Company  Increase*  Appropria¬ 
tion  in  Bad  Times,  Say*  Head 

In  answer  to  questions  of  Lord  Rid¬ 
dell,  London,  Howard  Heinz,  president 
of  H.  J.  Heinz  Company,  makers  of  the 
well-known  57  Varieties,  cabled  as  fol¬ 
lows  to  the  sixth  annual  convention  of 
the  British  Advertising  Club  held  last 
week  at  Hastings,  England: 

"Our  world  business  is  ahead  of  last 
year.  In  times  of  depression  it  is 
always  our  custom  to  increase  the  amount 
of  our  advertising. 

“I  consider  advertising  one  of  the 
greatest  economic  forces.  If  properly 
used  it  can  stimulate  trade  even  in 
periods  of  depression. 

‘‘Truth  in  advertising,  quality  in 
product — these  are  twins  that  will  help 
to  overcome  and  even  prevent  business 
depression. 

“Your  organization  can  do  much  to 
promote  the  interests  of  both  producer 
and  consumer  by  helping  to  enlarge  pro¬ 
duction  of  those  things  deserving  the 
confidence  of  the  public  and  thus  furnish 
more  employment,  and  through  the  larger 
output  assure  the  lowest  possible  prices 
to  the  consumer.” 


NEW  FARM  EDITOR 

Earl  Senholz  has  been  named  to  suc¬ 
ceed  Colin  Kennedy  as  farm  editor  of 
the  Waterloo  (la.)  Daily  Courier.  Sen¬ 
holz,  a  graduate  from  the  technical 
journalism  course  at  Iowa  State  college 
in  June,  has  previously  been  with  Rock- 
ivell  City  (la.)  Advocate.  Kennedy  has 
resigned  to  ioin  the  Chicago  office  of  the 
Corn  Belt  Dailies. 


OFFERS  AGENCY  AID  IN 
PUBLICITY  FIGHT 


(Continued  from  page  11) 


best  thought  and  purpose  of  all  three 
organizations  in  the  newspaper  field. 

‘‘It  would  lead  and  control,  set  the 
standards  for  all  others.  It  would  offer 
us  a  total  circulation  which  would  meet 
80  per  cent  of  our  needs.  .Ml  that  would 
be  needed  is  solidarity.  Would  that  be 
too  much  to  expect  from  a  compact 
group  of  say  fifty  or  seventy-five  leading 
publishers,  with  as  many  of  the  smaller 
ones  as  would  qualify?  Could  they  not 
at  least  equal  the  record  of  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Newspaper  Publishers  Association, 
87  per  cent  of  whose  members  are 
pledged  to  comply  with  the  dictates  of 
Its  governing  council  ? 

‘‘With  such  a  group  we  agents  and 
advertisers,  selectively  and  compactly 
organized  as  we  are.  could  cooperate 
most  effectively.  The  Four  A’s  repre¬ 
sent  a  purchasing  power  of  $350,0()0,()(X) ; 
the  A.  N.  A.  represents,  I  believe,  up¬ 
wards  of  S200,0()0.0(X).  If  we  could  join 
hands  with  a  proportionate  selling  power, 
or  one  half  as  much,  among  publishers, 
and  consolidate  that  influence  in  a  joint 
committee  of  the  whole,  a  new  day 
would  dawn  for  our  business.  And  a 
new  day  must  dawn  if  advertising  is  to 
meet  the  insistent  demands  of  business 


$84,000,000 

ANNUAL  PAY-ROLL  OF 

Five  Industries  in 
Beaumont  Trade  Territory 

Be  it  February  or  July,  cootented 
worker*  receive  their  weekly  wagoa. 

A  market  with  no  *ag*  i*  covered 
by  only  the 

BEAUMONT  ENTERPRISE 

AND 

The  Beaumont  Journal 

Ask  Becktnth  —  Hm  Knowsl 


for  more  economy  and  efficiency  in  dis¬ 
tribution. 

‘‘Competition  is  the  bane  of  American 
business.  It  is  eating  the  heart  out  of 
industry.  It  has  brought  on  an  era  of 
profitless  prosperity  in  this  country  and 
of  over  stimulation  from  which  we  are 
now  suffering  acutely. 

‘‘Everybody  is  bent  on  _  being  bigger 
than  his  competitor  and  bigger  than  he 
was  last  year.  He  reaches  out  for  more 
and  more  market.  He  sets  himself  a 
higher  quota  and  then  whips  up  his  sell¬ 
ing  forces  to  make  it.  Quotas  have  be¬ 
come  a  curse  in  these  days ;  they  are 
often  fixed  without  any  reference  to 
natural  demand. 

“This  same  tendency  has  invaded  the 
newspaper  and  the  advertising  business. 
We  are  all  to  anxious  to  be  big. 

“Newspaper  publishers  compete  most 
destructively  with  one  another.  There 
is  a  mad  race  for  circulation  and  then 
a  mad  race  for  linage.  That  is  the 
main  source  of  our  troubles,  of  abuse 
and  of  waste.  Seventy-five  per  cent  of 
the  selling  effort  employed  is  futile,  in 
my  opinion  ;  it  creates  no  new  business ; 
it  offers  no  information;  it  solves  no 
problem:  it  just  yaps  and  pesters  and 
undermines.  It  forces  weak  publishers 
to  strong  arm  their  weakness  and  strong 
publishers  to  yield  to  any  kind  of  pres¬ 
sure.  We  are  in  a  chaotic  situation. 

“There  is  only  one  effective  remedy, 
in  my  opinion,  and  that  is  concert^ 
thinking  and  organized  influence  on  the 
part  of  high  minded  and  like  minded 
publishers,  advertisers  and  agents.  They 
can  create  a  wholesome  sentiment  and 
erect  standards  in  circulation,  in  adver¬ 
tising  and  in  selling,  that  will  stem  the 
tide  of  unbridled  competition.  That  is 
true  of  all  industries.  It  is  the  salva¬ 
tion  of  the  oil  business,  of  the  coal  busi¬ 
ness,  of  lumber  and  furniture  and  bank¬ 
ing.  Everywhere  leaders  are  concerned 
with  the  problem  of  limiting  expansion, 
of  moderating  sales  effort,  and  lowering 
costs  of  distribution. 

“We  have  got  to  do  the  same  thing 
in  advertising  and  do  it  quickly.” 


NEW  DARTNELL  MAGAZINES 

A  group  of  four  new  monthly  maga¬ 
zines,  has  been  announced  by  the  Dart- 
nell  Corporation  of  Chicago.  The  first 
to  be  called  The  Office  Equipment  Sales¬ 
man,  will  commence  publication  with  a 
September  issue.  The  Home  Utilities 
Salesman  will  follow  in  October.  Other 
publications  will  be  The  Industrial  Sales- 
fiuin,  and  The  Overseas  Salesman  (in 
English  and  Spanish)  reaching  sales 
agents  for  equipment  of  this  type  abroad. 
Eugene  Whitmore,  for  ten  years  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  Sales  Management  while 
under  Etertnell  management,  will  be 
editorial  director  of  the  group. 


BUILDING  MODEL  HOME 

The  Des  Moines  (la.)  Register  and 
Tribune  is  building  a  model  home,  with 
cost  estimated  at  $20,(X)0  exclusive  of 
site,  at’  4321  California  drive.  The 
structure  contains  nine  rooms,  with  two 
baths,  and  has  a  double  garage. 


Member  100,000  Group  of  American  Citie* 


1  St  .  .  .  IN  PEORIA 
3rd..  .  IN  THE  STATE 
28th  IN  THE  NATION 

IN  1929  ADVERTISING  LINAGE 

PEORIA 

JOURNAL-TRANSCRIPT 

roortm^iu- 

Covers  ^  owl  Of  S  Homes 

CMAS.  H.  apDV  CO  CMlCAOO 

MT\  MMKSiNWriVCS  NCW  YOPK  •MTON 


Only  10  other  cities*  have  a  newspapei 
with  a*  large  a  circulation  a*  The 

Des  Moines 
[Register  and  Tribune 


Over  S40fiOO  Dmily 


*  New  York,  Boston,  Chicago,  Detroit,  Cleve¬ 
land,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Kansas  City, 
Pittsburgh,  St.  Louis  and  Des  Moines. 


IEK.NJ 

40%  INCREASE  In  Ctnden  County'*  | 
population  durinf  past  ton  years.  i 

'  500%  INCREASE  In  Camden  County  ' 

^  circulation  of  Courier-Post  News-  T 
papers.  | 

S  1665%  INCREASE  In  National  ad-  ’ 
m  vertisinp— pain  of  234,740  lines  last  t 
B  year  over  (920.  4 

^  Vigorous,  continuous  orowtt)— Indi-  * 

E  eating  the  winning  and  holding  of  z 
subscribers  and  advertisers  alike.  I 

SOfferinf  a  one-eott  coveraffo  ' 
that  reaches  7  out  of  S  hones  | 
in  the  Greater-Camden  area.  | 

com  POST 


Geo.  B.  David  Co. 

Newspaper  Representatives 

110  East  42im1  St. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

IBOO  Wrigley  Bldg.,  Chicago,  III. 

Please  mail  complete  proposition 
for  National  Advertising  Repre¬ 
sentation.  No  obligation. 

Newspaper . 

City . 

State . 


INatiaiMl 


Story,  Brooks  O  Ftnlea] 


fh 


Cline  •  W  est  in  s^houte 
Double  Motor-Drive 
with  full  automatic 
push  button  control 

is  used  by 

Newcastle  News 

Newcastle,  Ind. 

Ask  them  about  it 


CLINE  ELEC.  MFa  CO. 
Chicago  I  111  Wast  Waahingtoe 
Street 

New  York!  Dally  News  Bldg. 
220  East  42ad  St. 

Su  Franclscot  Firat  Natlaeal 

Bank  BuUdiag  L 
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The  carrier  boys’  band  of  the  Lancaster  (Pa.)  Intelligencer-Joumal,  Lancaster  Netc  Era  and  Lancaster  Sunday  News  played  especially  for  President  Hoover,  June  26, 
when  they  journeyed  to  Washington  to  take  part  in  the  President  Buchanan  Memorial  dedication  ceremony.  They  had  dinner  at  the  National  Press  Club.  Photo 
shows  the  band  on  the  lawn  of  the  White  House.  In  the  center  of  the  group  are  shown,  left  to  right:  E.  A.  List,  bandmaster;  John  H.  J.  Kuntz,  circulation  manager. 
New  Era  and  Intelligencer-Journal;  President  Hoover;  and  Fred  L.  Kendall,  carrier  manager  of  the  Lancaster  dailies. 


ANOTHER  PRIZE  ADDED 
TO  BOK  AWARDS 

$1,000  to  Be  Given  for  Best  Single 

Advertisement  —  Total  of  Ten 
$1,000  Prizes  Offered  in 
Harvard  Group 

Ten  $1,(XX)  prizes  and  a  gold  medal 
will  be  given  as  Harvard  Advertising 
Awards  for  1930,  winners  of  which  are 
to  be  announced  next  February.  Most 
of  the  prizes  are  the  same  as  were 
awarded  this  year,  but  an  award  for  the 
individual  advertisement  effective  in  its 
combination  of  text,  type,  headline,  and 
illustration  has  been  added. 

The  Harvard  awards  were  established 
in  1923  by  the  late  Edward  W.  Bok.  the 
jury  being  appointed  by  the  dean  of  the 
Harvard  Business  School.  In  the  last 
year,  the  jury  reviewed  approximately 
12,000  advertisements. 

The  gold  medal  is  given  for  distin¬ 
guished  personal  service  to  advertising. 

Four  $1,000  awards  will  be  given  for 
advertising  campaigns,  a  statement  of 
600  words  being  required  with  each  en¬ 
try.  The  classes  are :  ( 1 )  for  a  national 
campaign  for  a  specific  product;  (2)  for 
a  local  campaign  for  a  specific  product 
or  merchandise:  (3)  for  a  general  or 
institutional  campaign;  (4)  for  a  cam¬ 
paign  for  industrial  products. 

Five  $1,000  awards  will  be  given  for 
individual  advertisements:  (1)  for 
effective  use  of  text;  (2)  for  effective 
use  of  pictorial  illustration;  (3)  effec¬ 
tive  use  of  headline;  (4)  for  effective 
use  of  typography;  (5)  for  effective 
combination  of  the  elements  of  text, 
headline,  type,  and  illustration. 

■An  award  of  $1,000  will  be  given  for 
the  advertising  research  of  the  year  con¬ 
spicuous  in  further  advertising. 


SUPREME  COURT  HONORS  EDITOR 


Illinois  Justices  Congratulate  J.  M.  Page 
on  Anniversary  of  Court  Service 

Joseph  M.  Page,  veteran  editor  of  the 
JcrscyviUe  (Ill.)  Democrat,  received  a 
congratulatory  letter  signed  by  all 
justices  of  the  Illinois  Supreme  Court 
recently  on  the  (Kcasion  of  his  4.sth  an¬ 
niversary  as  Master  in  Chancery  of  the 
Circuit  Court  of  Jersey  County.  Mr. 
Page,  known  locally  as  “Uncle  J<ie,”  is 
85  years  old  and  a  Civil  war  veteran. 

The  letter  from  the  Supreme  Court 
justices  read  in  part : 

“W'e  have  learned  with  much  pleasure 
of  the  celebration  held  in  your  honor  by 
reason  of  your  45  years  of  continuous 
service  as  Master  in  Chancery  of  the 
Circuit  Court  for  Jersey  County,  and  as 
Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Illinois 
send  heartiest  congratulations.  This 
record  is,  doubtless,  uneciualled  by  any 
man  in  Illinois.’’ 


IOWA  DAILY  SOLD 


Fairfield  Ledger  Now  Owned  by 

McGiffin,  Taylor  and  Williams 

The  Fairfield  (la.)  Daily  Ledger,  one 
of  the  oldest  newspapers  in  the  state, 
has  been  sold  to  Don  McGiffin  and  Dean 
Taylor,  Fairfield,  and  Walter  E.  Wil¬ 
liams,  Audubon. 

P.  S.  Junkin,  son  of  the  founder  of 
the  paper,  which  has  been  in  the  Junkin 
family  nearly  90  years^  has  disposed  of 
his  interests  and  will  b^ome  postmaster 
in  Fairfield. 

Mr.  McGiffin,  one  of  the  new  owners, 
also  owns  the  Shenandoah  (la.)  Sentinel 
and  has  published  papers  in  Albia  and 
Fairfield.  Mr.  Taylor,  present  postmaster, 
is  a  former  publisher;  and  Mr.  Williams, 
for  11  years  publisher  of  the  Adx’oeate- 
Reftiblican  at  Audubon,  has  sold  his 
interests  to  Arnold  H.  Spencer.  Mr. 
Williams  will  become  business  manager 
of  the  Ledger. 


J.  P.  WADE  LEAVES  JENA 

G.  Donald  Newman  Succeeds  Him  as 
Editor  of  the  Times 

J.  I’.  Wade,  president  of  the  Louisiana 
Press  .Association,  and  for  the  past  three 
and  a  half  years  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Jena  (I-a.)  Times,  has  announced 
his  resignation  from  the  Times.  Edwin 
W.  Rice,  formerly  editor  of  the  Olla 
Signal,  will  succeed  Mr.  Wade  as  edi¬ 
tor.  G.  Donald  Newman,  former  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  H'innsboro  Franklin  Sun, 
is  the  new  publisher. 


CANDIDATE  ATTACKS  REPORTER 

Dallas  News  Staff  Man  Hurt  When 
He  Asks  Details  of  Speech 

Edgar  L.  Smith,  Dallas  candidate  for 
the  legislature,  was  placed  under  $500 
bond  on  a  charge  of  aggravated  assault 
filed  by  John  Terry  Hooks,  Dallas  Xcu’s 
reporter,  who  was  pummeled  severely 
while  covering  a  political  gathering  at 
which  Smith  was  one  of  the  speakers. 
The  reporter  allegedly  was  attacked 
when  he  approached  the  candidate  to 
discuss  the  speech  with  him. 

Hooks’  glasses  were  smashed,  his  nose 
was  injured  and  his  left  eye  was  bruised, 
but  after  receiving  hospital  medical  at¬ 
tention  he  resumed  covering  of  the  meet¬ 
ing. 

SCHEMERHORN  BUYS  WEEKLY 


Co-Founder  of  Detroit  Time*  Ac¬ 
quire*  Tenne**ee  Paper 

Charles  T.  Schemerhorn  who  with  his 
brother,  James  Schemerhorn  founded 
the  Detroit  Times  in  19(X),  has  acquired 
an  interest  in  the  Athens  (Tenn.)  Mc- 
Minn  County  Herald,  and  will  conduct 
the  paper  as  editor  and  publisher. 

Mr.  Schemerhorn  remained  with  the 
Times  until  1918  when  he  joined  the  De¬ 
troit  Xezi's  as  editorial  paragrapher  and 
writer  of  the  humorous  column  “Under 
the  Spotlight.’’  W  hile  with  the  Times 
he  was  managing  editor,  editorial  writer 
and  conducted  that  newspaper’s  humorous 
cohiinn  “From  Another  Point  of  View.’’ 


WORCESTER  EDITOR  VISITING  EUROPE 


Capt.  Roland  F.  Andrews,  editor  of  the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram  and 
Gazette,  and  Mrs.  Andrews,  photographed  as  they  sailed  recently  on  the 
S.S.  Minnetonka  for  a  trip  abroad. 


SENATE  PRIVILEGES 
STILL  DENIED 


Bill  to  Restore  Right  of  New*  Men 
to  Floor  Die*  With  Closing 
of  Calendar 
June  30 


George  H.  Manning 
Washington  Correspondent,  Editor  &  PuBUsari 


W’ashington,  D.  C..  July  L— Among 
the  measures  that  fail^  to  pass  the 
Senate  during  the  session  of  Congress 
just  closed  was  a  resoluti6ti  providing  for 
a  restoration  of  the  privilege  of  the 
Senate  floor  to  members  of  the  three 
wire'  press  associations. 

The  time  honored  floor  privilege  was 
taken  away  from  the  press  associations  as 
a  retaliatory  measure  after  Paul  Mallon 
of  the  United  Press  and  Fraser  Edwards 
of  Universal  Service  obtained  and  printed 
the  re.sult  of  the  vote  cast  in  executive 
session  of  the  appointment  of  former 
Senator  Irvine  L.  Lenroot.  of  Wisconsin, 
to  a  Federal  judgeship.  The  story  was 
responsible  for  the  abandonment  of  the 
practice  of  voting  on  Presidential  con¬ 
firmations  in  secret. 

Some  time  after  the  Senatorial  wrath 
had  subsided,  a  movement  was  started  by 
Senator  Robert  l.aF'ollctte,  of  Wisconsin, 
to  restore  the  privilege  to  the  press  as¬ 
sociation  men.  It  then  developed  that 
the  practice  of  permitting  the  privilege 
was  merely  a  custom  and  had  no  basis  in 
the  Senate  rules.  Consequently  to  restore 
the  privilege  and  put  it  on  a  legitimate 
basis  it  was  necessary  that  a  resolution 
amending  the  Rules  of  the  Senate  to 
jicrmit  the  corresp<nKlcnts  to  walk  out 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  was  necessary, 
and  such  a  resolution  was  introduced^  by 
Senator  George  H.  Moses,  of  New 
Hampshire. 

The  measure  was  reported  out  by  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  assumed  its 
place  on  the  Senate’s  calendar  of  busi¬ 
ness.  From  that  time  on  it  was  reached 
on  numerous  occasions  only  to  have  the 
.Senate  brush  it  aside  after  objection  by 
a  member  of  its  consideration,  and  no 
member  objected  twice  to  conskleration 
of  the  resolution. 

On  .April  7,  Senator  George,  of  Georgia 
was  the  objector;  on  .April  14.  Senator 
Jones  of  Washington;  on  June  2.  .Senator 
Moses,  presiditig  in  the  chair,  himself 
objected:  on  Jutie  5,  Settator  Blease.  of 
South  Carolitia  objected:  on  June  24 
-Senator  LaFollette  (Ejected;  on  June  24 
Senator  Ovcrmati  asked  that  “it  go  over, 
and  on  June  30,  the  last  Calendar  dav.  it 
were  married  in  Washington,  Jttitc  2.''. 
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FINANCIAL  WRITER  WEDS 

Merryle  Stanley  Rukeyser,  financial 
writer  for  the  Xcw  York  .imcnctvi  and 
Universal  Service,  and  Miss  Bernice 
Helene  Simon  of  Washinjrton.  D.  C* 
.were  married  in  Washington.  June  25. 
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HUNCHES 

One  Dollar  will  be  paid 
for  each  idea  published. 
Send  clipping  for  payment. 


WHAT  about  headliglit  conditions  in 
your  city?  A  recent  checkup  in  Des 
Moines  found  that  of  64  cars,  27  were 
properly  lighted,  24  had  glaring  and 
illegal  headlights,  16  had  only  one  head¬ 
light,  13  had  headlights  out  of  focus,  6 
had  no  tail  light,  and  others  showed 
minor  lighting  defects.  A  headlight  cam¬ 
paign  in  any  city  will  show  similar  con¬ 
ditions  and  will  produce  some  improve¬ 
ment. — L.  G.  M. 


The  Netv  York  Times  recently  carried 
a  good  feature  on  the  rural  mail  delivery, 
headed  “Speeding  up  the  Wheels  of  the 
R.  F.  D. — The  God  of  Efficiency  Has 
Now  Reached  the  Mail  Box  of  the 
Farmer.”  Has  this  vanishing  bit  of 
American  life,  the  rural  mail  carrier 
who  leisurely  made  his  rounds,  vanished 
from  your  locality? — U.  S.  V. 


Who  is  the  oldest  inhabitant  of  each 
town  and  city  in  your  territory?  The 
Waivrly  (la.)  Bremer  County  Inde¬ 
pendent  has  been  running  a  series  of  in¬ 
terview'  storie';  written  by  correspond¬ 
ents,  illustrating  each  article  with  a  cut 
of  the  person  interviewed.  Interesting 
pioneer  stories  have  l)een  unearthed. — 
L.  M. 


The  Springfield  (Mo.)  Press  ran  a 
series  of  daily  features  on  “Springfield’s 
Greatest  Civic  Need.”  Each  day  a  prom¬ 
inent  man  or  woman  was  interviewed  on 
what  the  city  most  needed,  and  methods 
of  obtaining  it.  Thumb-nail  cuts  accom¬ 
panied  the  features  which  ran  double 
column,  under  boxed  heads,  on  the  front 
page. — Ginger  Ruark. 


The  Pemndence  (R.I.)  Journal  is  us¬ 
ing  a  series  of  articles  on  the  various 
women’s  clubs  in  the  state,  sketching 
the  histories  of  each  club  in  turn.  The 
series  is  proving  increasingly  popular 
with  the  women  readers.  This  idea  could 
be  worked  to  advantage  to  include  the 
various  women’s  organizations  in  your 
city  with  a  different  sketch  being  used 
once  or  twice  a  week. — P. 


For  the  automobile  editor — What 
drivers  in  your  locality  have  exception¬ 
ally  low  license  numbers  and  how'  long 
have  they  had  them?  Low  numbers  are 
prized  and  often  remain  on  one  man’s 
cars  for  years  at  a  stretch,  state  license 
departments  observing  requests  of  mo¬ 
torists  as  closely  as  possible. — Vernon 
Hagelin. 


“When  you  answ’er  this  phone,  remem¬ 
ber  You  are  The  Register  and  Tribune” 
is  the  heading  used  on  a  card  hung  over 
the  mouthpiece  of  each  phone  in  the 
editorial  rooms  of  the  Des  Moines  (la.) 
Register  and  Tribune. — L.  M. 


Under  the  title  “News  Snapshots”,  the 
Ilroekton  (Mass.)  Daily  Evening 
Enterprise  is  using  short'  rewrites  of 
news  items  from  all  over  the  state  and 
nation.  Items  of  unusual  interest  are 
used  and  the  rewrites  are  about  a  para¬ 
graph  (an  inch  to  two  inches)  in  length. 
Every  other  one  is  indented  to  attract 
attention. — P. 


Newspaper  Engineering 

An  organization  spectalizmv 
in  newspaper  buildings,  alt 
phases  of  newspaper  en 
»  gineering,  operation  and 
\  production  problems. 
\.  analytical  surveys  and 
^  valuations. 

s.  P.  WESTON,  INC. 

Newspaper  Buildings, 

Production,  Operation, 

Surveys,  Valuations, 

420  Lexingtcxi  Avenue,  New  York 


McGLYNNS  TO  OBSERVE 
GOLDEN  WEDDING 


Veteran  Publisher  of  Moline  (III.) 
Dispatch  Has  Spent  67 
Years  in  Newspaper 
Work 


P.  S.  McGlynn,  who  has  been  identi¬ 
fied  with  the  Moline  (Ill.)  Dispatch  as 
editor  and  puldisher  for  45  years,  and 


P.  S.  McGlynn  Mrs.  P.  S.  McGlynn 


Mrs.  McGlynn  will  celebrate  their  50th 
wedding  anniversary  on  July  5. 

An  open  house  reception  is  planned 
by  the  McGlynns  for  the  anniversary 
day  and  two  days  later,  July  7,  the  Dis¬ 
patch  will  hold  an  outing  and  dinner 
party  for  all  employes  and  their  families 
in  honor  of  the  veteran  publisher  and 
his  wife. 

Mr.  McGlynn  has  been  actively  identi¬ 
fied  with  newspaper  work  for  67  years. 
The  Dispatch  was  a  struggling  paper  in 
a  community  of  a  few  thousand  people 
when  Mr.  KlcGlynn  purchased  a  half¬ 
interest  in  1885.  Today  it  occupies  a 
large,  modern  building,  and  is  a  news¬ 
paper  of  20  to  40  pages. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  McGlynn  were  married 
in  Davenport,  la.,  where  Mr.  McGlynn 
received  his  first  training  as  a  reporter. 
Mrs.  McGlynn  was  Annie  Rose  Pester, 
a  daughter  of  Davenport  pioneers. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  McGlynn  will  return  to 
Moline  from  their  summer  home  at 
Petoskey,  Mich.,  especially  for  the  an¬ 
niversary  celebration. 

Mr.  McGlynn  is  80  years  old  but  he 
carries  his  age  lightly.  In  the  last  five 
years  he  has  traversed  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  sea,  attended  the  Rotary  inter¬ 
national  convention  in  Belgium,  enjoyed 
two  sailings  among  Caribbean  countries, 
and  a  trip  to  Hawaii.  Mrs.  McGlynn 
has  enjoyed  the  same  tours.  When  in 
Moline,  Mr.  McGlynn  spends  his  days 
in  his  office  in  the  Dispatch  building  and 
takes  a  keen  interest  in  the  business. 
While  on  his  tours  he  writes  for  Dis¬ 
patch  readers. 


REPORTER  INJURED 

George  Beatty,  dean  of  Philadelphia 
newspaper  men,  was  injured  seriously 
last  week  when  run  down  by  a  truck 
while  he  was  on  his  way  to  City  Hall 
for  the  Evening  Ledger.  Mr.  Beatty, 
who  is  75  years  old,  has  been  a  reporter 
in  Philadelphia  for  60  years.  Working 
on  only  two  papers  in  that  time. 


C/ornplete  wire 
•  service  for  evening, 
morning  and  Sun- 
d  a  y  newspapers 
everywhere  in  the 
world. 

UNITED 
P  R  ESS 


fills  9m9 

Dollar  Pullers 

$One  Dollar  will  be  paid  ^ 
for  each  idea  published.  ^ 
Send  clipping  for  payment. 


IN  order  to  direct  attention  of  farmers 
to  his  daily  advertisement  in  the  eve¬ 
ning  paper,  a  druggist  at  Washington, 
la.,  inserts  a  line  at  the  bottom  of  his 
copy  giving  “top”  hog  price  for  the  day 
at  Chicago.  This  saves  the  farmer  from 
reading  through  a  quarter  colurnn  of 
market  figures  and  it  directs  attention  to 
the  advertisement,  incidentally  keeping 
the  druggist  advertising  daily. — Don 
Ross. 


Printed  stationery,  long  used  in  busi¬ 
ness,  is  becoming  popular  for  personal 
correspondence.  Is  your  newspaper  get¬ 
ting  the  advertising  it  should  from  firms 
which  handle  this  type  of  business — L. 
D.  Chamberlain. 


“The  Parade  of  the  White  Elephants” 
offers  an  opportunity  for  co-operative 
advertising  among  any  class  of  mer¬ 
chants  in  your  city  designed  to  rid  .store 
shelves  of  “white  elephants”  that  have 
been  lying  unsold.  Finding  new  keepers 
for  these  white  elephants  is  something 
every  merchant  desires  to  do. — E.  W.  E. 


“Sw'im  in  your  local  pool”  was  the 
anpeal  of  a  recent  full  page  in  the  Nciv 
York  American  with  advertisements 
taken  by  various  public  bathhouses  and 
pools.  The  convenience  of  location  of 
the  pools,  purity  of  the  water,  and  health 
and  pleasure  in  swimming  were  featured. 
— James  M.  Mosely. 


Why  not  buil^  a  group  of  advertise¬ 
ments  from  seed  stores,  etc.,  around 
weekly  advice  to  home  gardeners,  and 
all  who  take  care  of  lawns.  A  page, 
say  every  Saturday  night,  telling  what 
should  be  done  to  lawns  and  gardens 
under  the  present  weather  conditions. 


The 

Archineer 


OUR  special  experience 
in  the  design  of  suc¬ 
cessful  newspaper  plants 
makes  our  services  of  value 
to  publishers  who  wish  to 
reduce  costs. 

FRANK  D.  CHASE,  INC 

Engineers  and  Architects 
720  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago 


I  DO  YOU  NEED  | 
I  A  TRAINED  MAN? 

The  Personnel  Bureau  of  | 
Sigma  Delta  Chi,  an  organiza¬ 
tion  of  coUege  trained  news-  | 
paper,  magazine  and  advertising  I 
men,  wants  to  help  you  find  him  | 
The  Bureau  puts  you  in  touch  | 
with  experienced,  energetic  men 
— it  saves  you  time  by  recom¬ 
mending  only  those  who  meet 
I  your  requirements.  ; 

If  you  expect  a  vacancy,  please 
!  write  John  G.  Earhart,  Director  | 
Personnel  Bureau  of  Sigma  ; 
I  Delta  Chi,  836  Exchange  Ave., 

I  Chicago,  IlL 

NO  CHARGE  TO  i 
EMPLOYERS  I 


should  appeal  to  both  advertisers  and 
readers.  Some  individual  stores  make 
good  use  of  the  idea  through  “experts” 
who  talk  in  their  copy.  In  Akron, 
“Blooming  Bill  from  Dettling  Brothers” 
is  a  well-known  character. — U.  S.  V. 


“Women’s  Needs,  Hairdressing,  etc.,” 
is  t'he  title  of  a  new  special  classification 
now  being  used  by  the  Boston  Post. 
Under  this  heading  are  listed  advertise¬ 
ments  from  laundries,  cleaners,  dyers, 
beauty  parlors,  etc.,  and  such  shops  as 
cater  exclusively  to  women. — P. 


One-inch  one-column  drawings  are  be¬ 
ing  used  for  headings  of  various  classi¬ 
fications  in  the  classified  section  of  the 
Des  Moines  (la.)  Register  and  Tribune. 
The  sketches  brighten  up  such  sections 
as  Situations  Wanted,  Miscellaneous, 
.Autos,  Furniture,  and  Help  Wanted. 
The  name  of  the  section  is  used  in  each 
drawing. — L.  G.  M. 


BLANKETS 

for 

Stereotyping 


GUMMED  PACKING  FELTS 

at 

Plain  Packing 
Sheets,  Stripe  ft  Rolls 


Matrix  Shears 
Steel  Tails 
Saw  Belts 
Shaver  Belts 


Full  Line 
of 

Supplies  for  Stereotyping 
Newspapers 


American  PubKshers  Supply 

P.  O.  Box  tSt 
West  Lynn,  Mass. 


The  WELFARE  COMMITTEE 

of  the 

INTERNATIONAL 
CIRCUUTION  MANAGERS 
ASSOCIATION 

Can  supply  you  with  com¬ 
petent  circulation  men  of 
capacity  and  ability  capable 
to  take  entire  charge  of 
your  department  or  to  fill 
important  posts  in  the  de¬ 
partment. 

Address  the  Secretary- 
Treasurer  please,  Mr.  Clar¬ 
ence  Eyste'r,  care  Star 
Building,  Peoria.  Ill. 
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DAILY  ELIMINATES 
nCHT  BALLYHOO 


Philadelphia  Record,  DUgusted  With 
Godfrey-Camera  Fiaaco,  Says  That 
Hereafter  It  Will  Deal  With 
Bare  Facts  Only 


Ballyhoo  has  been  banished  from 
the  sport  pages  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Record.  Hereafter  the  “battles 
of  the  century”  will  have  to  be  waged 
without  benefit  of  puffery,  so  far  as  the 
Record  is  concerned.  And  all  other  Phila¬ 
delphia  newspapers  have  been  invited  to 
charter  membership  in  the  stick-to-the- 
facts  organization. 

It  all  came  about  as  a  snort  of  disgust 
with  the  latest  debacle  of  boxfighting,  the 
bout  between  George  Godfrey  and  Prime 
Camera,  which  ended  in  a  foul,  in  the 
same  fashion  as  the  Schmeling-Sharkey 
bout. 

In  a  front  page  editorial  June  25  the 
Record  criticized  all  parties  responsible 
for  the  fiasco— including  the  Record  and 
all  the  other  Philadelphia  newspapers 
and  promised  not  to  do  it  again. 

In  this  respect  the  editorial,  which  was 
written  by  Harry  T.  Saylor,  managing 
editor  of  the  Record,  said: 

“The  newspapers  of  Philadelphia — all 
six  of  them,  including  the  Philadelphia 
Record — ballyhooed  and  'smoked  up’  this 
fourth-rate  fight  until  it  looked,  on 
paper,  like  the  Thumfest  of  a  Thousand 
Years.  They  added  the  cap-sheaf  which 
in  great  measure  made  possible  the 
bumper  crop  of  suckers. 

‘'The  Philadelphia  Record  urges  a 
thorough  investigation  of  the  entire  box¬ 
ing  and  wrestling  racket  in  Philadelphia. 

“But  first  it  will  set  its  own  house  in 
order. 

“Hereafter,  the  news  and  the  news 
ONLY  will  be  published  in  advance  about 
these  great,  commercialized  fandangoes 
that  have  been  passing  under  the  name 
of  boxing  bouts  and  wrestling  matches. 

“We  cordially  invite  our  journalistic 
contemporaries  to  join  in  this  greatly 
needed  reform  in  Philadelphia.” 

The  editorial  was  captioned  'Tlello, 
Sucker !” 


SUBURBAN  DAY  DRAWS  CROWDS 


Springfield  Section  Draws  Crowds  Com¬ 
parable  to  Pre-Christmas  Throngs 

Suburban  Day,  a  monthly  sales  event 
participated  in  by  all  retail  merchants  in 
Springfield,  O.,  attracted  thousands  of 
shoppers  to  the  city  from  neighboring 
communities  on  Tune  19,  the  size  of  the 
crowd  approaching  that  for  the  pre- 
Christmas  season. 

This  result  was  achieved  largely 
through  publication  in  the  Daily  News 
of  June  18  and  the  Morning  Sun  of  June 
19  of  a  10-page  section  in  which  the 
merchants  featured  special  offerings  for 
the  day.  Nine  pages  were  devoted  en¬ 
tirely  to  advertisements  the  first  page 
containing  an  invitation  to  the  event,  a 
road  map  of  the  trading  territory  and  a 
coupon  which  entitled  visiting  shoppers 
to  park  their  automobiles  in  any  down¬ 
town  garage  or  parking  lot  free  of 
charge,  the  cars  being  redeemable  with 
a  ticket  presented  with  purchases. 


SEGREGATES  CRIME  NEWS 

Crime  news  has  been  excluded  from 
the  first  page  and  grouped  under  a  one 
column  box  on  an  inside  page  of  the 
El  Dorado  (.^k.)  Daily  News.  Grover 
A.  Zinn  is  editor.  The  Daily  News  has 
received  commendation  from  hundreds  of 
individuals.  All  stories  relating  to  crime, 
under  Mr.  Zinn’s  plan,  are  published 
'under  a  single  column  box  heading, 
“Murders,”  set  in  24-point  italics  lower 
case,  with  single  line  8-point  heading 
for  each  report  of  this  nature. 


NOWELS  GIVEN  DEGREE 

T.  Ernest  Nowcls,  general  manager  of 
the  Colorado  Springs  (Col.)  Gasette  and 
Telegraph,  was  recently  awarded  the 
honorary  degree  of  master  of  arts  from 
Colorado  College,  Colorado  Springs,  his 
alma  mater. 


PRINTED  ROTARY  DAILY 


VETERAN  EMPLOYE  HONORED  SPONSORING  CELEBRATION 


The  Rotary  Daily,  official  convention 
newspaper  during  the  celebration  in 
Chicago  last  week  of  the  twenty-fifth 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  first 
Rotary  club,  was  published  from  the 
plant  of  the  Chicago  Evening  Post. 
Carroll  Shaffer,  publisher  of  the  Post 
and  son  of  John  C.  Shaffer,  editor  of  the 
Post,  was  chairman  of  the  publication 
committee. 


Gregory  Cinque,  of  the  Beckwith 
Special  Agency,  was  honored  by  his  co¬ 
workers  with  a  dinner,  July  1,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  23rd  anniversary  of  his 
connection  with  the  firm.  Mr.  Cinque 
started  as  an  office  boy.  He  will  sail 
with  his  mother  and  sister,  July  7,  for 
a  month’s  vacation  in  Europe.  His  as¬ 
sociates  presented  him  with  a  fitted 
travelling  bag. 


The  New  Bedford  (Mass.)  Times  is 
sponsoring  a  Tercentenary  observance  by 
New  Bedford.  Earle  D.  Wilson  of  the 
Times  editorial  staff,  is  chairman  of  the 
committee  with  Councilman  John  L.  Al¬ 
mond,  also  of  the  Times  staff,  as  secre¬ 
tary.  Joseph  P.  Dunn,  business  manager 
of  the  Times,  is  backing  the  plans,  as  is 
Warren  C.  (iarberg,  managing  editor  of 
the  paper. 


These  are  the  Famous  Users  of  the 

“r^T  A  NinT”  dry  matrix 
VJWOO  OlrliN  1  rolling  machine 


Chicago  Daily  News 
{,Z  machines) 

Journal,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

iZ  machines) 

Star,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

iZ  machines) 
Globe-Democrat,  St. 

Louis,  Missouri 
Press.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Press,  Cleveland ,  Ohio 
Post,  Cincinnati, Ohio 
Times-Picavune,  New 
Orleans,  La. 

Nichi-Nichi,  Kobe.  Japan 
Record,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 
Times-Press,  Akron.  O. 
News,  Buffalo,  N .  Y. 
Citisen,  Columbus,  Ohio 
Espres^  London,  Eng. 
Times,  Hartford.  Conn. 
News,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Timet-Union,  Rochester. 
New  York 


Dispatch,  Columbus.  O. 
News-Bee,  Toledo,  Ohio 
Tribune,  Beaver  FfiUts,  Pa. 
Eagle.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Courier- Express, 

Buffalo.  N.  Y. 

Detroit  Daily,  Detroit. 
Mich. 

News,  New  York  City, 
N.  Y. 

Northwestern,  Ohskosh. 
Wis. 

Manitoba  Free  Press. 

Winnipeg.  Can. 
Times-Star,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio 

Press-Scimitar. 

Memphis,  Tenn. 
Journal-Herald. 

Dayton.  Ohio 
Chronicle,  San  Francisco, 
Calif. 

Telegram.  ToronUX  Can. 
News,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


This  heavy  duty  GOSS  “GIANT”  moulds  dry  mats 
fiuter,  better,  than  direct  pressure  machines,  at  half 
the  investment,  without  damage  to  the  type.  Send  for 
the  folder.  It  tells  ALL  the  facts. 

GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  COMPNAY 

*53$  F*ulina  Street 

NIW  YORK  CHICAGO  «AN  FRANCItCO 


Stereotype  Room 
Efficiency 

Mean*  quick  production  of 
plate*  and  the  oliniination  of 
eait*  a*  far  a*  po**iblo. 

Mouldii^  Blankets 

Hard  and  Soft  Cork  Blankets 
Heary  Wool  Moulders 
Light  Wool  Moulders 
Hun  Wool  Moulders 

(All  Siaea) 

Space  Packing  Felt 
4  ThickneMee  —  No.  25, 
No.  S5,  No.  40,  No.  50 

Esuy  to  taar,  quick  to  plaeo 

New  England  Newspaper 
Supply  Company 
Woreester,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 
Cable  Addre**  NENSCO 
Woreoiter,  Mata. 


Drive  and  Control 
for 

Newspaper  Presses 


Send  for  particulars 
to  your  neareat 
G-B  aaka  office 

GENERAL  ELECTRIC 


Rebuilt  Presses 


SCOTT 


Preaaes. 


16,  24  and  32-pafc 

GOSS  24-page  press  good  for  black  and 
cdor  worlo  also  GOSS  Sextujde  printing 
up  to  48  pages. 

HOE  Pony  Quadruple,  Quadruple.  Sex¬ 
tuple,  Sextuple  Color  Press,  Octuple  and 
Double  Sextuple  Presses. 

DUPLEX  Metropolitan  Quadruple 
Stereotype  Presses — print  up  to  32  pages 

Available  for  Early  Delivery 

WALTER  SCOTT  &  COMPANY 

N*l*  oaw  A  FMtwif . PlaUaM.  U.  J. 

Nm  YmR  eSM* . BrMuiw  Bl**..  I4S7  BraaSm, 

OklM*,  OSm . UMaSaMa  Blaak 


SPEED  MOULD 
FOR  CASTING 
FLAT  PLATES 

FEATURES 

Single-Action  Lever 
Cam  Lock. 

T-Bolt  controls  plate 
thickness. 

Patented  balance  spring. 

Designed  for  pump  feed. 

Mould  cannot  be 
tripped  before  it  is 
ready  for  casting. 

We  can  also  supply 
moulds  with  water- 
cooled  backs. 

Send  for  the  Hoe  Ste¬ 
reotyping  Machinery, 
Accessories  and  Sup¬ 
plies  catalog. 


R.  HOE  &  CO.,  Inc. 

Gaaaral  Oflicas 
138  th  St.  and  East  Rivar 
Naw  York  City 


A  Sfridly 
Quality 
Product— 

A  Quality  Purchase  is, 
altar  all,  tha  Exarcisa 
ol  thaTruast  Economy 


FRANK  B.  BERRY  WILLIAM  J.  MINGLE 

Special  Designs  in  steel  equipment  to 
meet  the  economic  production  require¬ 
ments  of  the  present  day  printing  and 
publishing  plant.  Special  steel  equipment 
designed  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
every  department  of  the  newspaper  plant. 


BERRY-MINGLEC.:p  rinting  Equipmeni  Engineers 

Dosignort  and  Makers  of  Quality  Stool  Printing  Office  Equipment 

Flatiron  9ldg.,  175  Fifth  Avenue  at  23rd  St.,  New  York 


Line  Up  Your  Prospects  Through  An  Ad  in 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Editor  &  Publisher  The  Fourth  Estate  for  July  5,  1930 
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Classified  — For  Buyers  and  Sellers 


editor  &  PUBLISHER 
Classified  Advertising 

RATES 


SITUATIONS  (Cash  with  Order) 
1  Tima  —  .SO  per  line 

3  Times  —  .49  per  line 

Al  l.  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 
(Cash  with  Order) 

1  Tims  —  .7S  per  line 

4  Timas  —  .60  per  line 
Count  six  words  to  ths  line 


tVhita  space  charge  at  same  rate  per  tins 
par  Insertion  as  earned  by  frequency  of 
nsertion.  Minimum  space,  three  lines. 
The  Editor  Sc  Publisher  reserves  the  right 
to  classify,  edit  or  reject  any  copy. 


business  opportunities 


Brokers 


Newipaper  Brokerage— Only  high-grade  proper- 
tiea.  rersonni  service.  Clyde  li.  Knor,  Hoard 
of  Trade  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Deairable  New  England  Weekly.  Large,  exclu- 
Blve  lie’ll:  good  newspaper  and  Job  plant;  splen- 
illil  lease:  good  circulation  and  rates.  Price 
$iri,(HHl,  half  cash.  J.  B.  Shale,  Times  Build¬ 
ing,  New  York. 


Exceptional  Money  Makers — Small  dallies,  week¬ 
lies,  Mo,,  Neb.,  la.,  Ind.,  Ill.,  Tenn.,  Ala.,  Ga., 
Va.,  etc.  Prii-es  and  terms  to  suit.  C.  M. 
Veazey,  Wrigley  Bldg.,  Chicago. 


Farm  Paper  For  Sale 

Farm  Paper  For  Bale, 

A  National  Farm  Paper,  5  years  old  with  quar¬ 
ter  million  circulation,  growing  advertising  pa¬ 
tronage,  excellent  reputation  ns  a  iirodiicer. 
Here  Is  an  opiiortiinlty  of  a  life  time  for  the 
man  wlio  is  interested  in  the  Farm  Paiier  Held, 
priced  at  a  sacrlllce  to  close  In  dO  days.  For 
fartiier  information  address  Win.  II.  Benjamin, 
!t;il  Tower  Bldg.,  Washington,  I).  C. 


Newapaper*  For  Sale 


For  Bale  -Weekly  newspaper.  Two  hours  from 
.Manlialtan.  Doing  f20,«K)0  a  year.  Earning 
twenty  iier  cent  profit  over  all  salaries  Includ¬ 
ing  tliose  of  editor  and  advertising  manager. 
Hiiplex  Hat  Ix'd  press.  Fourteen  linotype. 
Will  l>e  soM.  deht-free,  for  $15,000  of  which  ten 
thousand  must  be  sirot  cash.  Price  includes 
$4,000  receivables.  Immediate  action  neces¬ 
sary.  Box  E-OOl,  Editor  &  I’ublisher,  Times 
Bldg.,  New  Y’ork  City. 


It  May  Be  Your  Opportunity! 

Half  Interest  for  sale  in  four  Long  Island 
Weeklies  to  young  person,  with  college  educa¬ 
tion,  of  rellned  family,  wishing  to  learn  com¬ 
munity  service.  $.50,000  cash  required.  Oppor¬ 
tunity  for  .voting  lawyer  as  sub  editor.  Demo¬ 
crat,  Box  I),  Smithtown  Branch,  L.  I. 


CIRCULATION 

Promotion 


The  John  F,  Morrison  Company,  Sixth  Floor, 
Uegister  and  Tribune,  Des  Moines,  la..  Circula¬ 
tion  Builders.  Write  or  wire  for  Field  Survey. 


A.  M.  Stewart  (^impaay,  El  Cortes  Bldg.,  Santa 
Monica,  California.  An  etilclent  circulation 
building  organization  accepting  only  bouaflde 
subscriptions  (paid  in  full  by  subscriber).  Write 
or  wire,  without  obligation,  for  field  survey. 


Contracts  for  Fartlowe  Plan  real  circulation- 
building  campaigns  are  being  filled  as  rapidly 
as  possible  In  the  order  in  which  bookings  are 
made,  Newspaiiers  dealring  additional  circula¬ 
tion  and  more  thorough  coverage  during  the 
remainder  of  the  current  year  are  urged  to 
make  dellnite  reservations  now.  Contracts  from 
new  clients  are  accepted  only  after  a  Part- 
lowe  Bcleiitillc  survey  and  analysis  of  each 
individiml  Held.  A  letter  or  collect  wire  for 
this  free  analysis  entails  no  obligation,  but 
dues  secure  an  intelligent  and  frank  recom¬ 
mendation  as  to  whether  or  not  a  circulation- 
building  drive  would  prove  practical  and  help¬ 
ful  at  the  time  to  the  publication.  Publishers 
are  never  urgetl  to  buy  Partlowe  service.  The 
Partlowe  survey  and  analysis  is  genuine.  Write 
or  wire  collect.  The  Charles  Partlowe  Com¬ 
pany,  tith  Fluor,  Uccidental  Building,  Indian¬ 
apolis. 


EMPLOYMENT 


Help  Wanted 


Circulation  Manager — A  small  town  morning  and 
evening  combliuition  in  Texas  is  anxious  to  se¬ 
cure  the  services  of  a  competent,  dependable 
circulation  manager  who  can  make  the  depart¬ 
ment  pay  Its  proportionate  share  of  white  paper 
costs.  We  are  anxious  to  fill  this  situation  be¬ 
fore  July  first.  Write  or  wire,  K-923,  Editor  & 
Publisher, 


Circulation — Wanted:  Active,  capable  circula¬ 
tion  man,  not  over  fiS  years  of  age  for  manager 
city  circulation.  If  successful  to  take  charge 
entire  circulation  of  morning  paper.  Man  ap- 
lilying  must  be  absolutely  capable  and  expect 
promotion  by  results  only.  Give  all  details  in 
first  letter  so  as  to  avoid  unnecessary  corre¬ 
spondence.  E-fi82,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Managers  and  Bales  Organizers. 
Publisidng  house  with  sales  branches  In  all  prin¬ 
cipal  cities  aliout  to  expand  further,  has  open¬ 
ing  fur  brunch  managers,  collection  managers 
and  book  sales  organizers;  excellent  opportunity 
fur  men  w-liuse  past  conneotions  will  stand  rigid 
investigation;  state  age,  salary  expected  and 
experience.  Box  TIM),  11  West  42d  St. 


Newspaper  Wanted 


EMPLOYMENT 


Situations  Wanted 


Editorial — Y’oung  woman,  experienced:  features, 
dramatic  art,  society  Interviews,  etc.,  desires 
connection.  Will  go  anywhere,  but  prefer  New 
England  paper.  Excellent  personality,  ambi¬ 
tious.  E-966,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Editorial — .Married  man  with  11  years  experi¬ 
ence  on  all  beats  and  d^sks  wants  immediate 
change.  R.  V.  Hess,  IT  Belmont  -Ave.,  Mt. 
Vernon,  Ohio. 

Managing  Editor,  City  Editor,  Telegraph  Editor 
— Now  Managing  Editor  In  city  (I5,uti0.  Change 
to  afternoon  paper  necessary  for  family  reasons. 
Good  executive.  Metropolitan  and  small  city 
news  experience.  Best  references.  B-U4T,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

Managing  Editor — Newspaper  man  w-tth  2d 
years’  exp*‘rlence.  Now  employed.  Kelial>le, 
able  to  Inspire  confidence  in  his  staff.  Welcome 
cose  Investigation.  Prefer  city  of  .'10,000  to 
00,000  impulation.  E-083,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
Newspaper  Executive  of  wide  exiierience  in  me- 
chaiilcal  and  business  departments  desires  con¬ 
nection  with  enterprising  publisher  who  needs 
an  assistant  capable  of  assuming  the  burden. 
Excellent  record  of  achievement  and  untiring 
worker.  Married,  age  3.5,  will  go  anywhere. 
E-9B2.  Falltor  A  Publisher. 

Newspaper  Executive  of  exiierience  and  out¬ 
standing  ability,  now  employed,  w-ill  w-elcome 
opiHirtunlty  to  connect  with  newspaper  any¬ 
where  which  nee<ls  building  up.  Has  record  of 
changing  papers  losing  money  into  inone,v- 
inakers.  Experienced  in  circulation,  advertis¬ 
ing  and  editorial.  Is  forceful  eilltorial  writer, 
advertising  copy  writer  and  circulation  promo¬ 
tion  man.  No  pet  schemes,  hut  has,  after  a 
careful  analysis  of  dilllrult  situations,  by  bard 
work,  put  man.r  papers  on  the  road  to  success. 
I’refer  paper  in  city  of  25.(X)0  to  7.5,000  pop¬ 
ulation  but  no  real  objection  to  smaller  or 
larger  city  If  there  Is  real  opportunity.  Exper¬ 
ience  covers  morning,  evening  and  Sunday  He'd. 
Was  for  nearly  five  years  owner  and  publisher 
of  dally  in  small  city  which  he  brought  from 
a  losing  pmimsition  to  a  money-making  one 
and  w-liich  became  an  Influence  in  the  city  and 
comninnlt.v.  Remuneration  commensurate  with 
results  will  be  expected,  but  no  job  worth  less 
than  $7, .500  a  year  will  lie  considered.  My 
present  emp’oyers  know  of  this  ad.  Address 
E-ORS.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Newspaperwoman  with  excellent  record  seeks 
gmsi  connection.  E-089,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Reporter — Young  man.  2  years  out  of  college,  1 
.vear  Harvard  Business  School,  experience  In 
ciassifled  advertising  and  circulation  work,  de¬ 
sires  connection  with  small  daily  or  large  weekly 
new-spaper;  training  more  Important  than  sal¬ 
ary:  can  go  anywhere.  L  P.  Howe,  Bur¬ 
lington.  Vt. 


Reporter  who  has  covered  all  city  runs  and 
has  prepared  features  for  every  type  of  pub¬ 
lication,  available  for  work  at  once.  E-08.5, 
EiHtor  A  Publisher. 


MECHANICAL 


MECHANICAL 

Equipment  For  Sale 


For  Bale — Monotype  Type  and  Rule  Caster,  in 
first  class  condition.  Including  motor,  six  ty|ie 
molds,  12  to  :46  point,  2  to  12  point  rule  molds, 
30  fonts  display  mats,  ;i0  storage  cabinets,  rule 
mats,  etc.  Price  rlglit.  Address,  Eagle  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company,  I’lttstield.  Massachusetts. 


For  Bale — .Model  8  linotype  In  good  condition. 
1‘rlced  right  for  quick  sale.  Also  Model  1  llno- 
lyiie  wltli  electric  iMit.  .Address  Journal,  Mid¬ 
dletown,  Ohio. 


Photoengraving  e<|ulpnient  for  sale.  Complete 
plant  or  any  part.  Miles  Machinery  Co,,  48(1 
West  Broadway,  N.  Y.  C. 


Equipment  Wanted 


Sixteen  to  thirty-two  page  rotary,  with  stereo- 
tyiH-  e<|Ui|iinent.  In  gisid  condition.  Give  dimen¬ 
sion  and  details,  e<|iiipment.  Name  best  price, 
casli  or  terms.  Nortliwest  News,  2.*111>  Mil¬ 
waukee  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


We  want  to  purchase  a  complete  Job  Stereo¬ 
typing  plant:  wet  and  dry  mat  roller,  motor 
driven,  steam  tab'e,  8-colunin  casting  Uix. 
stereotype  saw,  trimmer  ninchine,  shaver, 
router,  etc.  Tlie  -Akron  Typesetting  Company, 
Akron,  Ohio. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Journalistic  Antiques 


A  ColU'ctor  U  in  the  market  for  Jouriiulifltic 
antiques  suoh  ua  autograph  lettera  of  former 
editora  in  this  country  or  in  Canada,  dating 
back  even  to  Colonial  tlmen;  drat  laauea  of 
well-known  newapapers;  pictures  of  fainoua 
American  JouriinlUta  of  past  geueratlona;  old 
photographs  of  historic  news  events;  copies  of 
old  newMpai>ers  containing  accounts  of  ev«ntM 
of  unusual  interest;  or  any  other  antique  or 
relic  in  the  fields  of  advertising  and  publish¬ 
ing.  Lmik  through  your  old  lettv  files,  scrap¬ 
books,  etc.  TIjcn  let  me  know  what  you  have 
and  what  your  price  is  (must  l>e  moderate,  but 
for  cash  if  accei>ted).  Address  E-740,  I^ltor 
A  Publisher. 


Newspaper  File 


New  York  Tribune 

Wanted,  to  complete  a  file,  one  copy  of  the 
New'  York  Tribune  of  each  of  the  following 
dates  of  the  year  April  10,  21,  22,  23. 

24.  28,  :M).  May  1,  2.  3.  5,  0.  7,  8.  0.  10.  14 
to  2S  (inclusive),  30,  31,  June  1  to  0  (inclu¬ 
sive).  Must  be  in  good  condition,  untorn  and 
complete.  A,  E.  Sproule,  Editor  &  rui>liHher. 


Newsprint  For  Sale 


Rag  Newsprint 

l*ublisl>er  will  dispose  at  considerable  sacrifice 
following  quantities  of  rag  pa|>er  of  which  he 
has  overstock:  5  rolls,  OS  Inches,  total  W’eight 
4214  lbs;  3  rolls,  51  Inches,  total  weight.  1785 
lbs;  4  roils,  34  Inches,  total  weight,  17S0  lbs. 
If  interested,  communicate  at  once  with  Hox 
E-987,  Editor  A  l^bllsher. 


Will  Invest  $40,000  or  More 
in  Evening  Newspaper 

Practical,  wellinfornied  newspaper  mnn;  wdth 
fl  th<*rough  knowiedge  of  every  branch  of  the 
IndiiRtry,  with  the  highest  references  from 
out-KtandIng  men  In  new’spaper  field,  will  invest, 
or  purchase  control,  and  take  over  management, 
of  Jin  evening  newspaper  property  in  a  growing 
Iwaiity.  Address  E-9S0,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Will  buy  sninll  daily  or  large  weekly  In  West, 
Middle  West,  South  or  Southwest.  Interested  in 
property  from  $:i0.000  to  $125,000.  Experienced 
o|K‘rator  and  can  finance.  E-981,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 


Promotion 


A.B.C.  Newapaper  douhlea  clronlatlon  in  12 
wwka  with  De  I’rlaat  Plan  Campaign.  Rolpn- 
tiflo  olr<'ulation  building.  M’rltc  or  wire  Hud- 
•on  Da  Prleat,  246  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y. 


Blair  A  Auitin,  circulation  bulldera.  222  West 
Greenwich  St.,  Reading,  Penn.  Orlglnatora  of 
a^esmanablp  Club  Campaigna.  Telephonea: 
realdence,  81-9240. 


Office  2-13.51; 


The  W.  8.  Kendall  Company,  104  N.  Bal 
o  '"“'“Tllle,  Ky.  _  Superior  Clrculat 
Kuiidera  —  Creatora  and  aole  owners  of  1 
Kendall  Plan. 


Situation*  Wanted 


Advertising  Manager — Solicitor,  experienced 
small  or  large  paper.  Married.  Can  write 
ropy  and  sell  same.  Good  huaineas  builder. 
E-Ull,  Editor  A  I'ubliaber. 


Advertising — 

To  the  I’ublisher  of  one  of  the  Smaller  Dallies 
— location  relatively  Unimportant:  Clean-cut, 
two-fisted  advertising  and  newaiiaper  man 
wants  to  hear  from  you  about  a  job.  Compe¬ 
tent  to  take  entire  charge  of  any  newspaper's 
advertising  dep’t.  Can  write  and  lay  out 
with  the  ablest  and  sell  spare  with  most  of  ’em. 
Can  also  make  that  statemont  good.  E-979, 
Elitor  A  Publisher. 


Advertising  Manager,  experienced  on  metropoli¬ 
tan  and  small  city  dailies.  Capable  of  handling 
staff  nr  a  one  man  position.  Steady  ami  bard 
worker.  Prefer  central  or  southern  states  but 
will  go  anywhere.  References.  Address  B-986, 
Iklltor  A  I’uhlislier. 


Advertising — Young  man,  34,  married,  10  years’ 
sales  experience  in  national,  local  and  clnssitled 
advertising.  Proven  record  of  arcomi>Iishment 
on  dailies  and  magazioca.  Can  sell  and  manage 
and  will  go  anywhere  to  undertake  a  tough  j(^. 
Immediately  available.  Present  location 
N.  Y.  C.  E  1)84,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Circulation  Manager — Capable  circulation  execu¬ 
tive,  20  years  experience,  metropolitan  and 
smaller  dallies.  Good  organizer,  proven  record. 
Now  circulation  manager.  E-965,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Correspondent — -Washington  news  and  editorial 
comment  to  limited  clientele  by  editor  of  suc¬ 
cessful  cosmopolitan  experience.  Thirteen 
years  In  Washington.  Listed  in  "Who’s  Who.’’ 
E-92G,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


EquipoiaBt  For  SaU 


A  Fine  Big  Prett  at  a  Bargain 
No.  1  Mielile  Cylinder  Press,  bed  size  39  x  63. 
An  excellent  machine  for  both  newspaper  as 
well  as  highest  grade  book,  job  and  half-tone 
printing.  Now  running  on  4-color  work  of 
closest  register.  Ilelng  replaced  by  larger 
machine.  Will  offer  dirt  cheap  to  move  quickly. 
Our  proiierty. 

Also  other  Miehle  presses,  from  Pony  size 
lip  to  a  7-0.  Send  for  bulletin  giving  complete 
Hat  of  gtHMl  values  for  the  printing  and  news¬ 
paper  plant.  What  are  your  needs?  Thomas 
W.  Hall  Comiiany,  512  West  4l8t  St.,  New 
York. 


Executives 

and 

Complete  Staff 

for  any  department  of  a 
newspaper. 

Consult  the 

Classified  Service 

Editor  & 
Publisher 


TRADE  PAPER  WANTED 

Industrial  weekly  or  monthly 
publication  which  could  be  re¬ 
moved  to  the  Birmingham  Dis¬ 
trict  without  loss  of  present 
volume  of  business  or  circulation. 

Any  publiiher  interested  please  give 
at  full  information  as  possible  in  nnt 
letter.  Prompt  action  desired  by  pur¬ 
chaser.  Ample  capital  in  hand. 

HARWELL  »  BUGGY.  Inc. 

Newspaper  Brokers 

Comer  Bldg.  Birmingham,  Ala. 


Newspaper  Properties 
Bought)  Sold  and 
Appraised 

Ail  negotiations  confidential 

PALMER,  DEWITT  A 
PALMER 

Butineat  Eetablithed  ia  1199 
350  MadUon  Av«.  N«w  York 
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By  MARLEN  PEW 


WJ.  McNULTY,  of  St.  John,  mes- 
•  sages  that  the  publishers  of  the 
Harlland  (N.B.)  Carlcton  Observer, 
have  launched  a  campaign  to  induce  sub¬ 
scribers  to  pay  up,  the  following  song 
figuring  in  this  laudable  promotion : 

Don’t  stop  my  paper,  printer. 

Don’t  strike  my  name  off  yet ; 

You  know'  the  cash  comes  slow, 

And  dollars  are  hard  to  get ; 

But  tug  a  little  harder — 

Is  what  I  mean  to  do. 

And  scrape  the  dimes  together 
Enough  for  me  to  pay. 


I  can’t  afford  to  drop  it. 

And — I  find  it  doesn’t  pay 
To  do  without  your  paper. 
However,  others  may, 

I  hate  to  ask  my  neighbors 
To  give  me  theirs  to  loan; 
They  don’t  say,  but  mean  it — 
Why  don’t  you  get  your  own? 
*  *  * 


T  W’.\S  amused  this  week  by  comparing 
the  first  instalment  of  brother  Calvin 
Coolidge’s  daily  contribution  with  that 
of  Mr.  Will  Rogers,  released  for  the 
.same  date.  June  30.  The  philosophy  was 
similar.  Mr.  Coolidge,  writing  in  Xew 
York  for  Herald-Tribune  started  out  by 
saying  that  we  need  more  faith  in  our¬ 
selves.  Because  there  is  a  decline  in 
trade  we  are  told  that  “the  President  is 
wrong,  the  Congress  is  wrong,  the 
Supreme  Court  is  wrong,  and  the  Cabi¬ 
net  departments,  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  the  chain  stores,  the  pow'er  com¬ 
panies,  the  radio  and  even  the  religious 
bodies,  all  are  wrong."  His  point  was 
that  the  government  and  national  re¬ 
sources  are  the  same  today  as  a  year 
or  two  ago,  “when  people  were  fairly 
content.”  He  thought  it  time  to  stop 
criticizing  and  quarreling  and  l)egin 
sympathizing  and  helping. 

Mr.  Rogers  in  his  familiar  lingo,  had 
this  to  say  in  Xeic  York  Times.  “W’e 
are  a  good-natured  bunch  of  saps  in  this 
country.  When  the  President  is  W'rong 
we  charge  it  to  inexperience.  When  the 
tariff  is  wrong  we  laugh  it  off.  When 
Congress  is  wrong  we  charge  it  to  habit. 
W’hen  the  Senate  is  right  we  declare  a 
national  holiday.  W’hen  the  market 
drops  50  points,  we  are  supposed  not  to 
know  it’s  through  manipulation  . 
Everything  is  cockeyed,  so  what’s  the 
use  of  kidding  ourselves.” 

*  ♦  * 


^  HE  purpose  of  these  two  learned  and 
expensive  contributions  plainly  was  to 
urge  the  fact  that  the  great  American 
people  should  not  find  fault  with  their 
institutions.  We  should  be  a  contented 
and  happy  people.  The  difference  was 
that  Mr.  Rogers  called  us  “saps,”  where 
as  Mr.  Coolidge  referred  to  us  as  his 
fellow  countrymen.  There  was  the  added 
difference  of  opinion  between  the  experts 
that  while  one  held  we  are  naturally 
good-natured  people,  the  other  found  us 
quarrelsome.  Enough  of  a  gulf  here  for 
a  joint-debate,  no  doubt,  but  in  general 
I  believe  that  the  views  of  Mr.  Coolidge 
and  Mr.  Rogers  will  in  general  harmon¬ 
ize  and  these  two  great  leaders  of  public 
thought  will,  in  future  months,  walk  hand 
in  hand  on  most  of  their  literary  excur¬ 
sions. 

'T’HERE  is  still  no  announcement  as 
■*-  to  the  rate  of  pay  Mr.  Coolidge  w’ill 
receive,  but  many  commentators  have 
arbitrarily  accepted  $3  per  word  as  the 
figure.  I  assure  you  this  is  only  a 
guess,  but  probably  it  isn’t  far  off.  My 
own  estimate  was  $4  with  perhaps  some¬ 
thing  to  be  added  after  the  SN-ndication 
is  in  full  swing.  I  have  no  authority 
for  the  statement,  but  would  be  shocked 
and  disappointed  were  I  to  learn  that 
Will  Rogers,  on  his  press  stuff  alone. 


gets  an  average  of  less  than  $5  per  word. 
It  might  be  much  more.  I  would  wager 
a  hat  that  the  old  cowboy  is  cleaning  up 
three  quarters  of  a  million,  annual  gross 
receipts,  from  his  various  literary,  the¬ 
atrical,  radio  and  banqueteering  enter¬ 
prises.  It  would  be  a  mark  for  Mr. 
Coolidge  to  shoot  at,  if  the  former  Presi¬ 
dent  were  keen  for  money  which,  I 
am  reliably  informed,  is  not  the  case. 
A  person  associated  with  the  syndication 
of  the  Coolidge  stuff  advises  that  Mr. 
Coolidge’s  concern  was  not  how  much 
the  press  would  pay,  but  whether  the 
charges  were  fair  and  satisfactory  to 
the  subscribing  editors.  I  do  not  happen 
to  know  enough  about  Mr.  Rogers’  syn¬ 
dication  to  say  whether  he  shares  this 
solicitude  for  the  press  or  just  goes 
along  in  the  comfortable  notion  that  he 
delivers  “the  goods”  and  is  worthy  of 
his  excellent  hire. 

*  *  m 


WE  should  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Coolidge  has  adopted  the 
Roger  technique.  He  will  date  his  stuff 
and  this  ought  to  make  Northampton 
as  much  of  a  household  word  as  is 
Beverly  Hills.  Mr.  Coolidge  also  plans 
to  do  ctMisiderable  traveling,  both  in 
America  and  abroad,  which  is  another 
ix)int  from  Mr.  Rogers’  little  book.  The 
brief  daily  telegram  bearing  the  com¬ 
ment  of  a  signing  notable  is  a  first-class 
syndicate  idea.  It  runs  the  “word  rate” 
of  the  author  up  to  sky-high  levels,  but 
that’s  all  right  if  the  words  mean  some¬ 
thing.  Mr.  Rogers  uses  a  lot  of  slang 
and  sometimes,  at  least  to  us,  his  mean¬ 
ing  is  slightly  obscure,  but  no  message 
is  without  a  point  of  humor.  Mr.  Cool¬ 
idge,  on  the  other  hand,  will  probably 
favor  us  with  no  humor,  and  may  write 
heavily,  as  in  today’s  instalment  wherein 
the  word  “and”  is  repeated  twice  in  a 
sentence  where  commas  would  have  done 
the  business  nicely.  Some  foolish  folks 
will  think  that  those  two  extra  “ands” 
were  worth  $3  each.  But,  of  course, 
newspaper  folks  will  know  that  Mr. 
Coolidge  writes  on  contracts  calling  for 
a  flat  sum  per  week  from  each  consum¬ 
ing  newspaper,  regardless  of  the  number 
of  words  he  uses  to  express  his  meaning. 

My  observation  is  that  the  Coolidge 
feature  has  been  well  received. 

*  *  * 

T  F  any  columnist  has  failed  to  give  a 
play  to  Mr.  Coolidge’s  entrance  into 
the  gentle  business  of  columning.  this 
week,  it  has  escaped  my  notice.  Many 
were  hot,  but  I  liked  old  H.  I.  Phillips 
even  better  than  usual.  His  bit  was  in 
imitation  of  contemporary  columnists — • 
“as  Mr.  Coolidge  Might  Write.”  To  avoid 
the  tragedy  of  anyone  of  this  circle  mi.S!i- 
ing  it.  I’ll  just  paste  Mr.  Phillips’  stuff, 
practically  as  it  appeared  in  New  York 
Sun,  right  in  here: 

*  *  * 

(In  llw  manner  of  Walter  Winchell) 
r)WIGHT  MORROW  and  Miss  1932 
^  are  Garbo-Gilberting  .  .  .  Herb 

Hoover  and  Wall  Street  have  phfft  .  .  . 
What  well  known  bishop  walked  out  on 
what  well  known  investigator  recently? 
.  .  .  Big  business  and  the  Smoot-Haw- 
ley  tariff  are  trying  to  have  it  unsealed 
.  .  .  Mrs.  Gann  (Dolly  to  you!)  and 
the  former  Alice  Roosevelt  are  glaring 
again.  .  .  The  Claudius  Huston-(j. 

O.  P.  romance  has  melted  .  .  .  What 
well  known  Washington  executive  has 
three  secretaries  and  still  doesn’t  seem 
to  be  able  to  get  things  accomplished? 
.  .  .  The  Farm  Relief  Board  is  ex¬ 

pecting  a  blessed  event  .  .  .  When  a 
smart  cracker  wants  to  justify  his  wav¬ 
ering  on  the  wet  and  dry  proposition  he 
says  he  is  just  wicker-shaming  around 
...  Hi  Johnson  and  the  Naval  Treaty 
are  having  it  Renoed  .  .  .  Andrew 


Mellon  is  plenty  burned  up  over  failure 
of  his  last  testament  to  pep  up  the  stock 
market  .  .  .  Gen.  Carlos  (Chollie) 

Galindo  is  Bolivia’s  new  shadow  .  .  . 
What  Plymouth,  Vermont,  man  was 
pretty  smart  in  refusing  to  run  for  what 
big  otlice  in  what  year? 

*  * 

In  the  Manner  of  O.  0.  McIntyre. 

Thoughts  Wlnle  strolling;  Dar¬ 
win  Kingsley,  a  boy  who  made 
good  in  the  city  .  .  .  W  under 

whatever  became  of  the  old-fashioned 
sport  known  as  whittling? 

Charlie  Dawes,  a  violinist  who  made 
good  in  the  old  country  .  .  .  Herb 

Hoover,  a  fisherman  who  made  good  in 
the  Rapidan  .  .  Wonder  who  the 

Blackfoot  Indians  are  adopting  this 
season?  .  .  .  A1  Smith,  a  boy  who 

made  good  by  losing  the  last  election. 

*  *  * 

In  the  Manner  of  Dorothy  Dix. 
Dear  Calvin  :  I  am  a  young  woman 
23  years  old.  Three  years  ago  I  met  a 
Spanish  nobleman,  visiting  this  country. 
He  proiKJsed  to  me  and  I  became  vio¬ 
lently  in  love  with  him.  He  was  forty- 
two  years  older,  but  was  oh  so  kind 
and  gentlemanly !  We  were  to  be  mar¬ 
ried  this  June,  but  he  suddenly  ran  out 
on  me,  sending  me  a  postcard  saying 
that  he  had  a  wife  and  nine  children  in 
Seville  and  had  been  called  home  as 
six  of  them  had  the  measles.  It  is 
plain  that  he  has  deceived  me,  but  I 
still  love  him.  Can  you  give  me  any 
advice?  Lizzie. 

.Ans. — Nope. 

*  *  * 


A  FEW  years  ago  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  meeting  in  New  York  the  son  and 
daughter  of  a  famous  American  author, 
one  who  wrote  gay  and  beautiful  stuff 
when  the  rattle  of  the  covered  wagon 
was  still  to  be  heard  on  the  western 
prairie.  That  man’s  writings  are  among 
the  treasures  of  .\merican  literature  to¬ 
day  and  will  remain  a  part  of  our  beloved 
lore  for  many  generations.  His  son  and 
daughter,  in  middle  life  when  I  met  them, 
lived  in  an  Elast  Side  tenement,  poor  in 
purse  and  as  resentful  as  children  might 
well  be  on  account  of  a  lost  inheritance. 
Copyright  did  not  protect  their  father’s 
estate,  as  property  laws  protect  land, 
houses,  mines,  mills,  ships  and  other 
chattels,  few  of  which  serve  mankind  in 
any  degree  comparable  to  only  one  of 
the  poems  of  the  great  American  author 
whose  name  for  obvious  personal  reasons, 
I  do  not  use. 

♦  *  * 

HY  should  a  writing  man’s  creations 
”  not  be  protected  in  the  interest  of  his 
heirs?  Is  a  manuscript  not  property? 
A  new  copyright  bill  is  before  Congress. 
It  provides  that  the  work  of  an  author 
or  composer  shall  be  held  under  copy¬ 
right  for  50  years  after  the  death  of 
the  writer.  Under  the  present  copyright 
law  protection  ceases  56  years  alter 
publication.  This  means  that  a  poet  or 
musical  composer  might  write  an  im¬ 
mortal  song  at  twenty  and  starve  on  the 
Bowery  at  77.  It  also  means  that  the 
children  of  authors  have  small  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  share  in  the  benefits  of  their 
parent’s  creations.  Congressman  Busby 
of  Mississippi  calls  the  new  copyright 
bill  "outrageous”  and  some  Congressmen 
agree  with  him  that  it  would  be  a  shame 
for  greedy  men  like  Irv.  Cobb  or  Irv. 
Berlin  to  “extend  their  monopoly.” 

Mr.  Busby  says  there  is  no  need 
to  extend  the  rights  of  authors 
to  cover  their  widows  and  children,  be¬ 
cause  this  would  mean  higher  priced 
books.  But  the  gentleman  would  scarcely 
apply  the  logic  to  a  Mississippi  gravel 
pit.  The  new  copyright  law  is  identical 
with  that  of  the  leading  foreign  nations. 
I  learn  from  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
that  there  is  danger  that  the  bill  will 
be  defeated  through  neglect.  Congress¬ 
men  in  general  favor  the  measure,  but 
all  are  anxious  to  get  home  after  the 
long  session  and  the  copvright  measure 
may  be  lost  in  the  shuffle.  Newspaper 
men  interested  in  the  success  of  this 
legislation  might  drop  the  home-district 
representative  a  postal  card  reminder 
that,  as  Louis  Wiley  said  at  the  Russell 
Owen  dinner  Saturday,  “the  penguin  is 
mightier  than  the  sword”  and  is  entitled 
to  its  rewards. 


■DOBERT  E.  LIVINGSTON  reminds 
us  that  photographs  were  sent  by 
wire  many  years  ago,  modern  service 
in  this  field  being  but  an  amplification  and 
perfection  of  a  system  devised  32  years 
ago  under  the  auspices  of  the  old  New 
1  ork  Herald,  on  the  staff  of  which  Bob 
was  a  shining  star  for  many  years.  Mr. 
Living>tun  writes :  “Over  a  complicated 
bit  of  machinery — the  invention  of  a 
Ill  id- w  est  watchmaker — in  the  library  of 
the  Herald  building  in  Herald  Square, 
a  portrait  of  Rolx-rt  Van  Wyck,  then 
Mayor  of  New  York,  was  transmitted 
over  a  circuit  of  eight  miles  of  wire. 
The  demonstration  might  have  been  car¬ 
ried  over  hundreds  of  miles  of  the  West¬ 
ern  Union  Telegraph  Company’s  wire 
had  it  been  necessary.  *  The  ‘sending’ 
machine  was  at  one  end  of  the  Herald’s 
long  library  table  and  the  ‘receiving’  ma¬ 
chine  at  the  other  end.  It  was  only 
necessary  for  the  demonstrators  to  start 
the  transmission  of  a  picture  and  walk 
20  feet  to  the  other  end  of  the  table  and 
watch  the  development  of  the  picture — 
eight  miles  away  as  measured  by  the 
length  of  telegraph  wire. 

“Ernest  A.  Hummel,  a  watchmaker 
in  St.  Paul,  Minnn.,  was  the  inventor. 
The  Herald,  learning  of  his  creation, 
brought  him  to  New  York  and  Hum¬ 
mel  and  the  writer  worked  together  for 
weeks,  as  the  Herald  was  to  have  every 
opportunity  to  study  and  operate  the 
machines.  Only  Hummel  could  assemble 
the  intricate  parts. 

“Acompanied  by  Harry  Grant  Dart, 
an  outstanding  Herald  artist,  and  the 
Herald’s  writing  and  experimental  rep¬ 
resentative,  the  transmitting  machine  was 
taken  to  Camden,  N.  J.,  to  send  pictures 
to  illustrate  court  room  scenes  during 
a  murder  trail.  The  trial  was  postponed, 
so  Dart  and  his  companion  contented 
themselves  by  telegraphing  a  drawn  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  empty  court  room,  always 
ail  uninteresting  subject. 

“The  Herald  later  formed  a  combina¬ 
tion  w  ith  newspapers  in  Chicago,  Pitts¬ 
burgh  and  two  or  three  other  cities  and 
Hummel’s  machines  were  installed  in 
those  offices.  Through  this  combination 
pictures  could  be  telegraphed  back  and 
forth  between  the  allied  newspaiicrs.  The 
high  rentals  asked  for  the  long  lease  of 
w  ires  brought  the  scheme  to  an  end,  and 
Hummel  and  his  machines  passed  into 
history.” 

HORSESHOE  CONTESTS 


Many  Dailies  Promoting  Contests  to 
Decide  National  Champion 

A  number  of  newspapers  throughout 
the  country  arc  sponsoring  horseshoe 
pitching  tournaments  in  their  localities, 
the  winners  qualifying  for  play  in  the 
national  horseshoe  tournament  to  be  held 
in  Chicago  .Sept.  27,  by  the  American 
Elorscshoe  Pitchers’  Association. 

Oliver  Owen  Kuhn,  managing  editor 
of  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Star,  which 
conducted  the  Congressional  horseshoe 
tournament  in  W  ashington  on  Memorial 
Day,  is  chairman  of  the  board  of  gov¬ 
ernors  of  the  association,  which  is  made 
up  mostly  of  managing  editors. 

Among  the  new’spapers  sponsoring 
local  horseshoe  pitching  competitions  are 
the  Chicago  Dailv  News,  Detroit  News, 
Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribune,  In¬ 
dianapolis  Star  (with  the  other  papers  of 
The  Star  league)  ;  St.  Louis  Star.  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Press,  Concordia  Blade-Empire, 
Paterson  (N.J.)  Evening  Neri's,  Sprite- 
field  Illinois  State  Register,  Danville 
(Ill.)  Commercial-News,  Worcester 
(Mass.)  Telegram,  El  Paso  Herald  ond 
Telegram.  Albany  (N.Y.)  Knickerbockn 
Press  and  News.  Cleveland  Press,  MU- 
rmukee  Sentinel,  Louisi'ille  Courter- 
Journal,  Cincinnati  Post,  Atlanta^  Jour¬ 
nal,  Columbus  (O.)  Evening  Dispatch, 
rfuffalo  Times  and  Hartford  Times. 


COLE  GOES  TO  BUFFALO 

John  F.  Cole  this  week  became  ad¬ 
vertising  director  of  the  Buffalo  Times, 
going  from  the  national  advertising 
managership  of  the  Cleveland  Press. 
He  started  with  the  Press  22  years 
ago  as  office  boy.  Howard  A.  W'aller 
his  succeedeel  Cole  in  the  Press  national 
advertising  post,  having  served  as  as¬ 
sistant  for  five  years. 


